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PREFACE 


The agenda of the Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference 
was determined by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at its 98tli Session held m Montreal in May 1946. 
The subject of this Report—Labour Policy iu General, includ¬ 
ing the Lntoicement of Labour Measures -is the second item 
on the agenda 

Iu drawing up this Report the Office has paid particular 
attention to two main factors the importance of agriculture in 
the economies of Asiatic countries in the Fai Eastern region, 
and the ettorts which are at present being made in these 
countries for economic development with a view to the imple¬ 
mentation of a more active and a more progressive social policy 
than before the war The general approach is not to deal with 
the various areas separately, but rather to treat them as parts 
of a region with more or less similar ways of life and m the 
same stage of economic evolution It has been thought that a 
general survey of this kind, designed to bring out some of 
the main problems which are common to the Asiatic countries 
concerned and which call for urgent consideration, is an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to a more detailed treatment of them 
subsequently It is for the present Conference to express its 
views on the order of priority m which these problems are to 
be considered with a view to further action 

The first chapter is devoted to a consideration of the condi¬ 
tions of life and work of the primary producer, and it also 
contains an account of the part played by co-operative organi¬ 
sation in improving his position as well as suggestions as to 
future possibilities The second chapter presents an outline 
of some of the mam problems relating to the organisation ot 
employment in modern industrial undertakings The special 
problems relating to the employment of children and young 
persons and of women—categories of workers for whom pro¬ 
tective measures are particularly needed in periods of active 
economic development—are dealt with in Chapters III and 
IV respectively while the following chapter contains a survey 
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of conditions of work m industry m general Chapter VI 
discusses problems relating to the organisation of industrial 
relations In Chapter VII the enforcement of labour measures, 
more particulaily labour inspection, is considered, and the 
final chapter contains a brief review of reconstruction planning, 
especially m China and India, and of the principal questions 
to be dealt with m the elaboration of labour policy commen¬ 
surate with the economic development envisaged m the re¬ 
construction plans. Problems olt social security have been 
in the mam excluded from the scope of this Report, as this- 
question forms a separate item on the agenda. 

Since the draft of this Report was prepared, the Asian Re¬ 
lations Conference, convened by the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, met m New Delhi m March—April 1947. Represen¬ 
tatives from over 25 Asiatic countries were present The Con¬ 
ference devoted its attention mainly to the consideration of 
economic, social, and cultural problems common to all Asiatic 
countries . among the items on the agenda were agricultural 
reconstruction and industrial development, and labour prob¬ 
lems and social sei vices in Asia In revising the draft Report, 
the conclusions of this Conference have been taken into account 
as far as possible It should also be mentioned that the Report 
was communicated in proof to the Governments of Asiatic 
countries which will be represented at the New Delhi Confer¬ 
ence. A mission of officials of the Office also visited se\ eral of 
these countries with a view to having the information contained 
m the di all verified and amplified through discussion with local 
officials, in accoidance with a proposal made by the Director- 
General, and approved by the Governing Body, of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office The observations made by the local 
officials ha\e been taken into account as far as possible in pre¬ 
paring ll/e Report for publication, and the valuable assistance 
they have given in making the facts and figures mentioned in 
the Report accurate and up to date is hereby gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged. 

The International Labour Office is indebted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India tor the facilities which it provided for the print¬ 
ing of this Report, and to the Manager and staff of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, Simla, for the particular care which they 
bestowed upon the work 
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THE PRIMARY PRODUCER 

The Rural Population 

Some (JtNLKVL Features 

As is well known, the gieat majority of the people in 
Asiatic countnes deuve then livelihood from agriculture and 
allied occupations Some estimates ot the propoitioa of the 
rtiidJ to the total population can be given, but it should be 
noted that they aie not eompaiable in view of the different 
bases on which they aie laluilated 
The piopoilion ol the mral to the total population of China 
has been estimated at somewheie between 71 and 85 per cent. 
One estimate puts the total fanning population at 328,850,000, 
and during the war years this population was obviously the 
main source of supply foi tlx* armed forces as well as industry. 
In Tndia, ruiul aieas, oi localities with a population not exceed¬ 
ing 5,000 poisons accounted loi 87 2 pei cent of the total 
population in 1841 In Siam, in 1037, 83 4 per cent, of the 
population were engaged m agriculture and fishery In Burma, 
excluding the Shan States and tribal territories, 66 6 per cent, 
of the gainfully employ'd population in 1931 were engaged 
in agriculture, this figure, it should be noted, excludes depend¬ 
ants The proportions of the rural to the total population m 
1031 for Ceylon, Tiido-Chma, and Indonesia 1 were 86 8, 96-95, 
and 92 5 per cent respectively In Korea, where onh agglo 
iterations of 10,000 persons or more were reckoned as urban 
areas, the rural population lonned 88 3 per cent of the total 
in 1936, and m Malaya 2 (settlements of o\er 1,000 persons each 

1 The term Indonesia as used in this Repoit refeis unlebs otherwise 
specified, to the temtoiy of the former Netherlands Indies 
3 The Malayan Union, fot convenience lefeired to as Mnl.mi m this 
Report, uns created on t Apul 194b, and comprises the former Straits 
Settlements, with the exception of the present colon\ of Singapore, and 
the former Federated and Unfedeiated Mnla\ States Where the informa¬ 
tion given relates to the period bofoie 1 April 194b, the tenn Malay*, 
refers to tho territory of the Malayan Union and Singapore taken together 
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were regarded as urban), it constituted 70.5 per cent of the 
total in 1931 In t(ie Philippines, the rural population formed 
about 77 per cent of the total m 1939 On the other hand, m 
Japan, where economic development is well advanced, the 
population m rural areas, or localities with less than 5,000 in¬ 
habitants, amounted to only 39 9 per cent of the total m 1931. 

In the last h ilf a cental> or more, theie has beou a consi¬ 
derable mcieasp m the population of most, if not all of these 
countries, and the proportion of the rural to the total popula¬ 
tion lias ‘•lioun little oi no diminution In India fm instance, 
during the pe* mil 1881-1941, the total population ni<’eased b> 
138 6 million the propoilion of the ruial to the total popula¬ 
tion was 90 6 per cent m 1883, 89 7 pei vent m 1921, 89 p>. i 
cent, in 1931 and 87 2 pei cent in 1941 In Ceylon, the 
population in 1946 w'as (> (* million, shown ng an increase of 
16 7 per cent on the 1931 hgiue, the mral population formed 
87 1 pei eent of the total in 1921, <86 8 per cent m 1931, and 
84.8 per cent m 1946 In contrast to this situation, it is note¬ 
worthy that m Australia, where the population mci eased l>\ 
nearly £2 pin eent between 1921 and 19,33, the piopmtum of 
the ruMl to the total population declined damn? the saum 
period from 37 4 to 35 9 pei cent, and that m New Zealand, 
where between 1921 and 1936 the population (excluding the 
Maoris) increased slightly, there was nevertheless an obvious, 
though small, i eduction m the pioportion of the rural to the 
total population These figuies are cited meiel\ to illustrate 
the existing conditions 

Information <oncerium> the density of the population m any 
area comeys 1 11 tie unless it is related to paiticulars oi the local 
productive lesontees \eveitin* I ess, it mmlit be noted that tbe 
average numbe* of persons pei square mile c>t.i mated 

before Woild Wai TI to be 106 8 in China 246 in India, 72 3 
in Siam, 56 5 m Burma, 209 m (fe\lon (26 2 in 1946), 80 6 in 
Indo-China, 93 1 m Indonesia, 269 4 m Koiea, 101 1 m Malaya, 
78 4 in Manrluria and 139 9 in the Philippines The oor- 
lespondim? fimires foi Austialia and Neiv Zealand are 2 3 
and 35 8, respectively 

The uneven distribution of the population is a striking feature 
of tie situation m all these countries As much as 80 p»'r cent 
of the population of China is concentrated m 16 provinces 
(Kiang.su. Ohiluang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, Szechwan, 
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Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Fukien, Kvvangtung, 
Kwangsi, and Kweichow) totalling in area onl> 24 pe; cent, 
of the entire national territory. The average density m these 
provinces is 141 persons per square kilometre—in the case of 
Kiangsu, which lies in the thickly populated coastal fruige. 
it is 335 persons—while it is only 7 persons per square kilo- 
metre m the remaining 76 pci cent of the total area The 
density ol population in Manchuria vanes between 142 per¬ 
sons per squat e kilometie m Chmchow to one person to 2 square 
kiloineties m north Ilsingan 

In India, tin density of population ranges from unde- 100 
pei sons pel square mile m paits o± Baluchistan to oven 800 
persons in Bengal It has been estimated that, while 57 7 per 
cent of the total area of the countiv snppoits only 17 5 per 
cent ol the population, with a density of 150 persons per 
sqtiaie mile 20 r > pet cent ol the population is crowded into 
6 4 per <eii1 of the aiea, with a lesultant density of 600 per¬ 
sons or mote pci square tmh Almost three fifths of the 
population of the « oimtry is concentrated m one fifth of the area 
The most tlinklv populated aica m Ceylon, the Western 
Province has 5 6 pci tent ol the island’s a tea, but 28 1 per 
cent of the population, the Noith Contial Province has 15.8 
per ( cut of Die <nea and unlv 2,1 pei cent of the population 
In Indo-Cbina 78 per cent of the population is concentrated 
in 13 per < cut of the area The average density was 31 persons 
per square kilometre in 1936, but it varied a great deal from 
one area to anothei , it was 71 persons per square kilometre m 
Cochm-Fhiiid and 1 persons in Laos The density of popu¬ 
lation in the Bed Kiver delta ol the north of Annum is even 
greater, and reaches as much as 170 poisons per square kilo 
metre in certain districts Some milages in the pi m lines 
of Thai Pauli and \am Dinli, which had a population of 2 000 
some 40 years ago, now have one ot 5,000 to 6 000 although 
theie ha a been no great increase in the area undei eultivat on 
In Indonesia, m 1030, the average density was 315 6 persons 
pei square kilometre iu Java and Madina and 10.7 persons 
in the Outer Provinces Likewise, m the Philippines, while 
Luzon is thickly populated, Mindanao is sparsely inhabited 
The unequal distribution of the population is a regional 
characteristic which is shared by Australia and New Zealand 
as well Tn Australia, which has a very uneven distribution 
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of population, mainly because* of its geogia pineal features, the 
density per square mile m 1933 varied from 0 009 m the 
■waterless wastes of the Northern Tei»itoi ies and 0 4 m Western 
Australia to 20 7 persons m Victor a 

Professor John L Buck (1937) has estimated that m the 
ease of China (excluding Manchuna, Outer Mongolia, Tibet and 
Smkiang, and all parts of Cbaliar, Suiyuan, Nmghsia, Tsinghai, 
Kansu, Shensi, Szechwan, Sikang, and Yuinian), only about 
27 per cent of all the land is utilised foi crops, while 4 6 per 
cent is used for pasture, 8 7 per cent for forest, and the re¬ 
maining 59 7 per cent is employed for othei purposes or is 
valueless The density of the farming population per unit of 
crop area is estimated at 1,500 persons per square mile, and 
the area per head of the farming population (which consti¬ 
tutes 75 to 80 per cent of the total) at 0 62 acre The average 
farmer’s household in China consists of b 2 persons and the 
average size of its holding is 4 18 acres, as compared with an 
average farmer's family of 4 2 persons and average farm of 
157 acres m the United States 

The annual average area umlei cultivation m India ex¬ 
cluding the Indian States, increased from 209 4 million acres 
in 1900-1910 to 229 7 million acres m 1930-1934 oi by 10 per 
cent, while the population met eased during about the same 
period by 17 per cent, or from 231 1 million m 1901 to 271 5 
million m 1931 It might be added that in 1931, of the esti¬ 
mated total cultivable area of 432 million aeies, only 27S million 
acres, or 64 4 per cent, was under cultivation 

In Siam, only 9.6 per cent of the land (12 3 mil'ion acres 
out of the total area of 128 million aeies) was utilis'd m 
1930 

The total area occupied foi cultivation m Burma m 1940 
was estimated at over 21 million acres, including a fallow area 
ot 4 million acres, by 1945-46, there was a decline of nearly 
500 000 acres in the total area and an meiease of about 6 
million acres in the fallow area (in 1946-47 the loss hart been 
repaired to the extent of about 1.5 million acres) Appioxi- 
matolv 66 per cent of the 1910 area was under rice- the main 
export (normally about 3 to 3 5 million tons a year) of the 
country Tn Burma proper, as opposed to the hills, agricul¬ 
ture is noimally conducted on a commercial and not on a sub¬ 
sistence basis 
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In Ceylon, out of a total area of 16.2 million acres, only 
7 5 million (46 per cent) can be cultivated; 52 per cent of 
this area is under ciops (plantations, 36 per cent; rice and 
other food crops, 16 per cent ) and 48 per cent under forest. 
According to economic surveys carried out in eight districts by 
thp Economic Adviser to the (Government 1 , the aveiage far¬ 
mer’s household consists ol f 5 prisons 

Before the Second Wond War, out of Iudo-i'hma’s total 
area of 740,000 equate kilometies, only 100,000 square kilo¬ 
metres, or less than 15 pel cent, vas utilised, and only 60,000 
square kilometres, or approximately o pei cent , uas under 
cultivation 

In Java and Maduia, which together account tor 6^ per 
cent of the total population and 7 per cent of the entire area 
of Indonesia, plantation crops (tea, rubbei) occupied 7 7 per 
cent, and other ciops 59 9 per cent, ot the total aiea 

In Malaya (excluding Labium Christmas Island, the Coeofc 
Islands, and Brunei), 18 4 nei cent of the total area ot 51,070 
square miles was undei cultivation and 15 5 pei < cut under 
crops, in 1938 

Farm and estate laud constituted 22 per cent, giass ami open 
laud 18 pci cent, and forest lami 55 per cent of the total area 
of the Philippines in 1934 

In Asiatic countries, agneultme is for the most part a means 
ot mere subsistence, as the holdings are small, cultivation is 
intensive, and human and animal labour are widely employed. 
In contrast to this situation, m Austialia where 55 per cent, 
of the total laud aiea is used for pasturage, 2 per cent for 
forest, and 3 per cent for the cultivation of food crops, includ¬ 
ing fruit growing, and New Zealand, where as much as <u; per 
c n nt of Ihr land under use forms the basis of the dunymg- 
and meat industries, agriculture produces a considerable sur¬ 
plus, on account of its development on commercial lines and 
the extensive application of mechanical devices 

Tiie Agrarian Framework 
Larul 'future 

The svstem of laud tenui" and the size of the holdings are 
among the principal factors affecting cultivation (which i<* the 

1 1 ho results of these surveys were published by the Ministry of labour. 
Industry and Omnmcree at intervals m er the peiiod 1937 194,“ 
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main occupation of the iiuai population! China, like India, 
18 a land of villages, but unlike India, which has the world’s 
largest cattle population, m China, animal husbandry, except 
m the noi tb-west, is negligible In China, as m India, there 
are a large number of pett\ absentee landlords, but China has 
fewer landed gentiy, and large laiidowiieis die confined 1o 
certain regions In recent years the landless agricultural 
population in India has grown considerably, but such agricul¬ 
tural wage earners seem to constitute only a relatively small 
proportion of the total ruial population in China 

Aceoidnig to one estimate of conditions in east, central, and 
north China before the outbreak of Smo-Japanese hostilities, 
at that time just under two fifths of the farm work was as a 
rule perfoimed by the farmer himself, a little over two fifths 
by the fanner’s dependants, and the lemamder b) lured labour 
The piopoition of owners, tenants, and lured labourers varies, 
of eouise, from one area to another in so large a country as 
China At the end of the First World War, for instance, the 
propoitiou of owners was highest in the northern provinces, 
somewhat less (about 67 peL cent) m Shensi. Shansi, Hopei, 
Shantung, and Ilonau, still less m the central provinces, and 
least ol dll (about 2b pei i «mi 1 'I m Knuigsi, Hunan, and 
Kwangtung 

The conditions of ownership and tenancy, wineh ^aiv a great 
deal from one pait of the eountiy to another, are determined 
mainly bv custom In some parts what may be aptly described 
as a system of dual ownership pie vails In Chekiang, for 
instance, it is the accepted rule tlial the lights as to the sur¬ 
face appertain to the tenant and those < oneeinmg the subsoil 
to the OAner with the icsult that the cost of improvement 
is shared between them The tenant is as a imIc entitled 
.o the leacwal ol his tenancy and to its subletting He can¬ 
not be evicted as long as he pays Ins rout and lus light may 
be freely mortgaged, sold or transmitted to lus heirs In 
Kwangtung the tenant’s right to the renewal of the lease is 
conditional on the fulfilment of his obligations In other 
parts of the country custom does not seem to favour tenants 
to the same degree Not infrequently owners sink to the ranks 
ol tenanis through indebtedness. Professor Buck considers 
that approximately half the farmers of China may be regarded 
as peasant proprietors properlv so called 
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Of the total land area in China, approximately 8 per cent , 
including mountainous and forest tracts, is owned by the public 
authorities Of the fairn land, 93 per cent is privately 
o\uied, while only 1 per cent is owned by the public autho- 
lities, and the remainder is held by corporations such as 
schools, temples or charitable institutions 

The systems of land tenure in India likewise show wide 
variations, but they may be classified under three heads, the 
“zammdan”, where the ownership is vested in one or more 
landlords, the “mahalwari”, where the village lands are held 
In common b\ the Milage communities, and the “ ryotwari”, 
where the “ryots” or peasants aie proprietor In 1937-38, 
25 per cent of the total extent ot the land under cultivation in 
the Indian provinces was held under the zaimndan system of 
“permanent settlement” (so called because durmg the early 
period of British rule the levenue m respect of the land was 
fixed “in perpetuity”) to be found in most parts of Bengal 
and Bihar, about one half of Orissa, about a third of Madras, 
and a few areas in Assam and the United Provinces, 39 per 
cent was pailly undei the mahalwari and partly under the 
zammdan svstem, as m the whole of the United Provinces, 
almost the whole of the Central Provinces (but not Berar), and 
about a louitli ot Orissa, and the remaining 36 per cent was 
under the ryotwan system, which characterises most ot the rest 
of the country Except, ot course, m the “permanent settle¬ 
ment” areas, the rate of the land revenue is determined pe¬ 
riodically, as, for instance, every 20 years m the Central 
Provinces, once in 30 year* in Bombay, Madras, and the United 
Provinces, and at intervals of 40 years in the Punjab 
A characteristic feature of the agrarian framework in India 
is the large number of persons deriving their income from 
rent on the land It has been observed that even m ryotwari 
areas most owners of holdings of over 25 acres often prefer 
to let their land to men willing to undertake the burden of 
cultivation and to share the proceeds The general poverty 
of the rural population is such that even meagre returns are 
a sufficient inducement to the cultivator for prolonged 
painful exertions Moreover, in the zamindari areas m parti¬ 
cular, the intermediaries between the landlord and the culti¬ 
vator are numerous and are reported to total as many as 50 
or more in some cases. Rackrenting in crop-sharing areas. 
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which constitute, ior instance about 20 pci cent of the sown 
area m Bengal and Bihar, 2.3 per cent in the United Provinces, 
and 50 pei cent m the Punjab, evidently prevails to such an 
extent as virtually to obliterate the distinction between the 
cultivating tenant and the landless labourei In recent years, 
howevei, steps have been laken to provide legal protection for 
the tenant, and the abolition ol the “peimanent settlement” is 
at piesent umlei consideration 

In Suim, m those regions m which snbsislonce tanning is 
still largely prevalent, peasaut proprietoiship is most common, 
but m commercialised areas, especially aiouud Bangkok and 
in the Klong Kangsit aiea, landless taim laboureis seem to be 
greater m numbei The piopoition of tenants to die total 
farming population usually vanes between 5 and 30 per cent. 
It has been reported to De as high as S4 pci cent at Dhanya- 
huri, east of Bangkok, and it is heie that the tenant problem 
is most acute, the relations between laudloids and tenants some¬ 
times being far from cordial Most landlords are Siamese, 
although Chinese landlords aie increasing in the central dis¬ 
tricts In north, and north-east Siam, usually half the crop 
is paid as rent to the landlord, who pays the taxes In 
south Siam, rent is usually paid in cash, sometimes the tenant 
pays the taxes, sometimes file landlord 

Land m Burma is the property of the State, except to the 
extent that the State has either recognised rights believed to 
have existed before British mle (non-State land in Upper 
Burma), or else hypothecated its rights bv general or special 
arrangements ( landholders } ught m Lower Burma and grants 
and leases) While m 1900, out of the total occupied area of 
15.8 million acres in the country, 13 5 million acres were held 
by agriculturists and the remainder by non-agriculturists, in 
1939, out of the total occupied area ot 19 5 million acres, 13 
million acres of land were held by agi militarists and 6 5 million 
acres by non-agriculturists Between 1900 and 1939, the land 
held by non-residents mcieased from 1 5 to 5 million acres, as 
compared with the increase in the total occupied area from 15 8 
to 19 5 million acres In Lower Burma, m 1939, out of the total 
cccupied area of 11 25 million acres, 5 5 million acres were held 
by non-agriculturists, including 4 5 million acres owned by non¬ 
residents A considerable part of the land in this part of the 
country has passed into the hands of absentee landlords, especial- 
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ly the “chettiyais”, a closely knit community ot financiers ho>a 
South India 1 Up to 1931 they iormed a main souice ot agi i- 
eultural credit in the country, and they acquired a large amount 
o£ land m the course ot the economic depression during the 
mtei wai penod, when there was an unprecedented tall in the 
price ot nee and cultivators were unable to pay their debts. 

Til Ceylon, tenants ot absentee landlords account for the culti¬ 
vation of about 2a pei cent of the area undei nee, the balance 
being worked by owner-cultivators either alone or with the aid 
of paid labom Tenants generally cultivate on a share basis, the 
shaie ranging fiom aiti to 1*2 the yield Large areas have mthe 
past been alienated to plauters at nominal lates, and in some 
areas the Go\ eminent owns very little land 

One of the characteristic features of the regulations govern¬ 
ing land m Indo-Chma is the great uncertainty of ownership 
Tins is due in the first place to the constant changes that take 
place in the land itself, which “appears and disappears under 
the chance influence of some watercourse or flood, there being 
no definite boundary between the land area and the water area” 
In theory, the right of ownership is determined by an entry m 
the “dia bo” or village land register introduced by the Emperor 
Gia-Long as a basis of the land tax But much of the value of 
this system as a means of proving rights of ownership has bee* 
destroyed by the negligence ot tile indigenous authorities res¬ 
ponsible tor the register, the absence of cadastral plans, the im¬ 
possibility of setting up boundary marks, and the fact that there 
is no possibilit\ of acquisitive prescription based on length of 
possession 

In the deltas of Tonkin and Aunam, the Annamite custom is 
to divide the proper! v equally among all the children, with the 
exception of the eldest son to whom an additional share is ac¬ 
corded The method of direct family cultivation is the general 
mile throughout the north of Iudo-Chma In Cochin-China the 
system of land distribution is entirely different, and there is a 
preponderance of very large holdings In Cambodia, the family 
holding is the rule, except for the rubber plantations Most of 
the inhabitants are smallholders, cultivating an area of less than 
a hectare along the river valleys and between 1 and 5 hectares 

*Oiit of tho total of 9 a million acres of land m 13 principal rice- 
growing districts m Burma m 1937, 2*5 million acres had passed into 
the hands of the cbettiyars. 
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hi the Ulterior Tenant and share farming are very rare, there 
are very few dav lahoureis, «md mutual aid is highly developed. 
In the Laos and the Mois districts, which aie sparsely populated 
and where there is an abundance oi unoccupied land, every type 
of ownei ship is to be found the tmv holding oiltnated succes¬ 
sively bv faihei and son, ownership being confirmed merely by 
custom , areas belonging to a f onimunitj, certain parts of which 
are eleaied bv fiie and then abandoned again, and strips of 
forest or grass land, which are rcughly developed for a time as 
tribes migrate fiom place to place 

Agriculture m Indo-Chma has gradually evolved—by different 
methods m different districts, but with similar results—to a posi¬ 
tion m which theie aie two a cry distinct elements on the one 
hand, the large and medium-sized landowners—Annamite and 
French 1 —who exercise their influence through the authority of 
the mandarins, the local councils and chambers of agriculture, 
their associations the press and the credit system , on the other 
hand, the working masses—smallholders, tenant farmers, share 
farmers, Wage earners, all more oi less subject to the other group. 

In Indonesia, although the customaiv law stdl persists, namely, 
that the right oi disposal of land and water in all transactions 
between membeis oi the various communities as well as between 
these members and outsiders, appertains to llio communities con¬ 
cerned, the right of individual ownership is well established, 
particulaily m Java Tim Constitutional Regulation of 1854 and 
"lie Agrarian Act of 1870 prohibit the alienation of laud to tor 
eigners and confirm the customary rights of Indonesians over 
land Rights of private ownership may, however, be acquired 
by Indonesians bj a special procedure, and the leasing of land 
belonging’ to the State, w’hioh is not subject to any communal 
rights, for a period not exceeding 75 years, of the private pro¬ 
perty in land of Indonesians foi a period not exceeding 20 years, 
and of land held m eustomary tenure for a period not exceeding 
5 years, is permissible It should be added that Europeans had 
acquired a considerable area of land before these protective 
measures were brought into operation In 1938 such estates 
totalled 1,079,202 hectares in Java and Madura and 1,405,902 
hectares m the Outer Provinces 


1 Plantations owned b\ French companies h*ne been cioated by the 
clearing of forest during the, last 40 years and do not affect the distribu¬ 
tion of the ownership ot »ultmted land 
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In 1932 in Korea, 80 2 per cent of the total farming popula¬ 
tion was made up of tenants, including share croppers and others 
with rights only of occupancy of one kind or another to the land 
they cultivated, and over a half of all farmers engaged m agri¬ 
culture were tenants As much as 57 6 per cent of the total 
area permanently under cultivation was husbanded by tenants 
in 1936. 

Large areas of land have been alienated m Malaya to tin min¬ 
ing and othei enterprises such as rubber and oi 1-paliu planta¬ 
tions The proportion of ihe land alienated varies in different 
parts of the territory, but out of a total area of about 32,684,000 
acres (excluding Labuan, Christmas Island the Cocos Islands, 
and Brunei) about 6,000,000 acres, or 18 4 per cent, have been 
alienated mostly for the establishment of plantations In 1938, 
5,074,000 acres of such land, oi 15 5 per cent oi the total, were 
under crops, largely rubber and coconut palm The relative 
importance of export crops and of food ciops for local consump¬ 
tion m the economy of Malaga mil be e\ ideut from the fact that 
m 1937 only 36 per cent of the domestic requirements of rice 
(which, mcidentallv, is grown by MaJav small subsistence far¬ 
mers) was produced locally 

Regulations designed to pre\ ent further alienation of the land 
to non-Malays have, however, been adopted, and all land which 
has not already been alienated is regarded as Crown land m the 
former Straits Settlements and as the property of the States in 
the former Federated and Un federated Malay States As a rule, 
holdings under 10 acres are held by Malay peasants, while those 
between 10 and 100 acres are held by Chinese and Indians, and 
larger estates by European or foreign Asiatic (mostly Chinese) 
concerns In 1938 the small holdings accounted for 36 per cent 
of the land in the Federated States, 38 3 per cent in the Straits 
Settlements, and 41 2 per cent m the Unfederated States, and 
Ox the larger estates of over 100 acres in extent, 75 per cent, were 
controlled by European (or western) interests, 16 per cent, by 
Chinese, and 4 per cent, by Indian interests In 1931, 3 6 per 
cent of the larger estates were under the control of Japanese 
interests Of the rubber estates of over 100 acres in extent, 75 3 
per cent were owned by European interests, 15 9 per cent by 
Chinese, 4.3 per cent, by Indian, and 4 5 per cent, by other 
interests in 1938 

Recent figures for the Philippines have not been easy to pro- 
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cure, but those toi 1‘>18 show that out of 1,955,276 agricultural 
units in the islands, as many as 1,520,026, or 77 8 per cent, were 
operated In the owneis 524,776 or 16 6 pei cent, by tenauts 
(paying leut m <asli, oi in Kind, including laboui) and 110,178, 
or 5 6 pei < cut, In squatters on the public laud It may be 
added that the huge nuinbei oi owneis is accounted ioi by the 
fact that the meat ui«i]onty of farms—60 per cent oi the total— 
were less than one In < taie, and 40 pei cent less than 0 45 hei tare, 
m extent Ibider the existing s\stem ot land tenure, the landlord 
and the tenant share the cost oi pioduetion and the pioduce 
equally, oi in some cases the landloid’s share, especially of the 
products, may inn as high as two thirds oi the total The 
actual teuuie difleis fiom piovmte to inovmee, but in all eases, 
the tenants aie sliaie-croppers On the sugar plantations hnw- 
e\er, lined lahoureis arc olten employed ft is stated m the 
repoit on labour problems adopted by the Asian Relations 
Con fei once (New Delhi, March—Apnl 1947) that the agricul¬ 
tural problem is less acute m the Philippines than m other 
countries of East Asia, owing to the comparative freedom from 
population pressure 

In contrast to the situation described abo\e, m New Zealand, 
which is essentially a fanning countiy, the bulk of the best land 
is in the hands of freehold owners In 1940, ior instance, 
nearly 6? per cent of all agricultural holdings woie fieeholds 
and an additional II 4 pei cent weie tombmed fieeholds and 
leaseholds 


TJu of llir Holdings 

In many Asiatic countncs the combined effect of the small 
increase m recent yeais of the aiea under cultivation, the crow¬ 
ing pressure of population on the land, and the customary 
practice ot the division of property among all the children of 
the owner has been, not only the reduction of the holdings m 
size, but also their fragmentation A stretch of land m any 
locality is seldom of the same quality throughout, and in the 
division of propeitv not infrequently pieces of land of varying 
quality are split up mto tiny patches 
According to a report published by the Ministry of Industries 
in Nanking m 1955, at that time the holdings m the case of 
over 60 per cent, of the peasant families m China measured less 
than 20 mows (1 mow=0 152 acre) each The average area 
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oi cultivated land pei fanner for the whole country in 1944 
was 4 37 shill mows (1 slnh mow — 0 0247 acre) and the aver- 
« gos tor I he provinces weie Heilungkiang, 18 71 shill mows, 
Honan, 3 76 slnh mows, Kansu, 6 52 shih mows, Kiangsu, 3 41 
shih mows, Kirin, 12 47 slnh mows, ICwangsi, 2 36 shih mows, 
L'wangtung, 2 11 slnh mows, Shansi, 7 38 shih mows, and 
S/edivvan, 5 98 slnh mows It lias been stated, moicover, that 
ior the countiy as a whole the holdings of the owners aie on 
an average 4 22 aeies each, while the coirospondmg figme iu 
the case of the tenants’ holdings is 3 56 acres, and that the 
iaims aie as a rule largei m the wheat than m the rice belt, 
where more than a single crop a >ear may be grown In con¬ 
sidering this figme it has to be home in mmd that it relates 
lo families and that the size of the aveiage family m China is 
considerably larger than m western countries 

It has been estimated that m India the aveiage size of a 
holding is 5 acres, as compared with 21 5, 25, 40, and 145 acres 
.n Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and the United States, reflec¬ 
tively Some expei ts hold the view that m India no holding 
less than 5 acies in extent, including 2 3 acres of lirigated or 
wet land, is likely to produce an adecpiate return The Com¬ 
mission appointed In the Government to enquire into the condi¬ 
tions ot famine and acute distiess m eeitain paits of the 
country in 1943 lepmted that the aveiage si/e of a holding m 
Madras was 1 5 acies, that the holdings of 50 pei cent of the 
1ot.il numbei ot landowneis m Bombay weie less than 5 acres 
in extent, and that m the United Piovmees, m the Gorakhpur 
division, each faiming family held on an average 4 8 aeies, 
while m Am a distnet 27 per cent of the fanning families had 
holdings ot less than 2 5 acies, and 23 per cent between 2 5 
and 4 “> acies The Commission also noticed that in Assam, 
Bengal, Bihai, Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Madras, Orissa, and the Punjab, the holdings were gradually tmi 
ding to become smallei, and remaiked on the no less clear trend 
jU all tlm piovmees, except the North-West Frontier Province 
and Sind, towards the increasing fiagmentation of holdings 
The forces that have been at work m China and India to 
cause a reduction in the size of holdings and their further fiag¬ 
mentation have also been evident m other Asiatic countries 
In Siam, there is excessive fragmentation of land, especially 
in the northern, southern, and north-eastern districts* Many 
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plots are as small as one tenth of an acre, and a man’s fields 
are often widely separated In the central plains, most of the 
farms range from 12 to 80 aeies m size, but in the north-east 
and the south they range fiom two fifths of an acre to 8 acres 
The size of holdings in Burma varies considerably In 
Aiakan, especially m K\aukpvu, holdings aie very small, 
probably not exceeding 5 acres In most of Lower Burma the 
holdings worked are much larger, usually 20 to 30 acres and in 
some eases such as paits of Pegu, as much as 50 acres In 
Upper Bin ma, the holdings are smaller, namely, 5 to 10 acres 
The position is very difficult to assess except in terms of local 
experience, because one man may ow r n oi work moie than one 
piece of land described as a holding or may work only a portion 
of a large holding Fragmentation has not proceeded to a 
dangerous extent, except in Kvaukpyu and to a less extent in 
Prorae, but there aie signs of pressure of population on the 
land in dry zone districts, such as Myingyau 

In Ceylon, 70 per cent of the people are engaged in agricul¬ 
ture (excluding plantations) The holdings are very small, es¬ 
pecially tot rice cultivation, and range from about one eighth of 
rn acre :n Jaffna to 5-10 acres in certain areas of the Eastern 
Province Apait fiom fragmentation, there is also the evil of 
joint owneiship, whereby the same piece of land is cultivated 
in rotation by all the joint owneis The economic surveys have 
shown that the average number of families owning over 5 acres 
of land was only 8 5 pei cent of the total numbei of families 
in the villages surveyed 

In Indo-Cbina, an enquiry made m Tonkin in the early 
’thirties showed that the average size of the rice fields of 62 
per cent of the farming families was under 0 36 hectares, and 
of 30 per cent less than 0 18 hectares In Annam, m 1938, the 
land was held by 646,350 owners, of whom 450,000 owned less 
than half a hectare, 165,000 owned 1]2 to 5 hectares. 31,000 
owned 5-25 hectares, 300 owned 25-50 hectares and 50 owned 
over 50 hectares In Cochin-China, where 71 7 per cent, of 
the holdings (rice^fields), are reported to be under 5 hectares 
eaeh on an average, 14 7 per cent between 5 and 10 hectares, 

11 1 per cent between 10 and 50 hectares and 2 5 per cent 
aver 50 hectares, it is customary to divide the larger holdings 
into parcels of 5 to 10 hectares, and lease them to tenants for 
a share of the harvest, varying from 40 to 50 per cent. In 
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Cambodia, most peasant holdings average less than one hectare 
each m the proximity of the river and 1 to 5 hectares each 
where the land is situated at a distance from the river. 

It is interesting to compare the situation described above 
with that m Australia and New Zealand, even though the con¬ 
ditions in Asia and Australasia are totally different In the 
one case, there are long-established populations, while, in the 
other, largely uninhabited terutories have been recently settled. 
In Australia, m the ’thirties, 22 1 per cent of the total number 
of holdings were under 50 acres, 10 1 per cent between 50 and 
100 acres, 34 8 per cent between 100 and 500 acres 14 4 per 
cent between 500 and 1,000 acies, 16 7 per cent between 1,000 
and 5,000 acres, and 1 9 per cent 5,000 acres or moie, in ex¬ 
tent The large pastoral runs m New Zealand, which are located 
chiefly on the South Island, average about 15,000 acres, but arc 
frequently as large as 50,000 acres There are numerous small 
market gardens and orchards ranging from 1 to 100 acres in 
size, and all these and other larger holdings are situated mainly 
m the best and intensively cultivated area, which amounts to 
no more than 14 per cent of the total occupied area In 1939, 
30 18 per cent of all the holdings were under 50 acres, 33.75 
per cent between 50 and 200 acies, 23 22 per cent between 200 
and 640 acres, and the remaining 12 85 per cent 640 acres and 
over, m extent 

Handicrafts and Cottage Industries 

In the last century or more the impoilation of machine-made 
goods into Asiatic countries lias become so common that it is 
mainly, if not whollv, limited by the purchasing power of the 
local population and its capacity to export raw materials or 
other products to pay for the imports Nevertheless, handi¬ 
crafts and cottage industries are still a factor of considerable 
importance in the economy of these countries, if only because 
the large majority of the population aie far too poor to buy 
imported goods The bulk of the woikmg population m the 
rural areas, with the exceplion of those engaged in actual cul¬ 
tivation, are employed in handicrafts and cottage industries. 
Only a relatively small number are absorbed by large-scale 
factory production on modern lines Moreover, contrary to the 
usual supposition, handicrafts and cottage industries provide 
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whole-time occupation to a \ery large proportion of the workers 
employed m them 

The impact of modern industry on handicrafts and cottage 
industries lias led to their reorganisation Some of them, such 
as cotton ginners, rice mills, sugar refineries, and establish¬ 
ments for the manufacture of paper and simple agricultural 
implements, may be appropilately considered elsewhere, tor 
although they are of a seasonal character and are mainly en¬ 
gaged m the proeessmg of agricultural products, they employ 
mechanical power and may be approximated to factories 
Handicrafts and cottage industries properly so called might be 
broadly classified into arts and crafts subsidiaiy to agricul¬ 
ture, subsistence indnstiies, Milage art industries, and urban 
arts and handicrafts The arts and crafts subsidiaiy to agri¬ 
culture, such as hand spinning and weaving, flour grinding, rice 
pounding, lope making, basket weaving, and cotton ginning, 
usually provide for the domestic* lequnements of the local m- 
liabitants and occasionally tor a wider market as well The 
village subsistence industries are lepiesented by the local arti¬ 
sans, such as blacksmiths, carpenteis, potteis, weavers, aud oil 
piesseis Among the village art mdustnes, eaipet weaving, 
silk weaving, metal work, art woik in potteues, and the L'abri- 
ealion of bangles, tovs, and sinnlai articles may be included. 
Urban aits and handiciafts, which consist of embiiodciv work 
and the manufacture of brocades, shawls, carpets, gold-plated 
thread, and similar articles, call for a high degree of speciali¬ 
sation 

As lias been remarked above, these traditional small-scale 
industries aie in process ol adaptation to the impact of modern 
large-scale machine production The liandloom industry m 
India provides a good illustration of this transition Six fonns 
of organisation undei rvkich it operates at present may be 
clearly distinguished (1; the family establishment of the self- 
employed independent weaver, (2) the commission agency for 
the employment of weavers in then own homes by master 
weavers or cloth dealers, (3) the cottage workshop, equipped 
with looms by master wearers, tor the employment of weavers, 
(4) the hand loo m factory in winch business is conducted by the 
ownei on modern (ommereial hues, (5) the co-operative under¬ 
taking in which production and sale are conducted on co-opera 
tive lines, and (6) the power-loom factory in which the aid 
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of mechanical power is resorted to for weaving. One result of 
the transition to large-scale production is the large part played 
by the entrepreneur, who finances the undertaking and fre¬ 
quently also undertakes the organisation ol the supply of the 
jawmateiials and oi sales, but expects a huge return ior these 
services in the loiin ot profits Another result is the absorp¬ 
tion to an increasing degree of the independent artisan into 
the organised workplaces, particularly in the vicinity of the 
laiger towns 

It is difficult to estimate the number ol < ultivators who take 
to subsidiai \ occupations m then* spare turn m the sdack season. 
It may, however, be recalled m this connection that the Royal 
Commission on Aguculture in India, which made a caieful in¬ 
vestigation of the situation in that country m the ’twenties, 
olisei ved 

The prominent ieatuie o£ Indian agriculture the amount oi sparo 
time which it it* »\<s toi the cultivator This, \anes very gieatly 'record¬ 
ing to tin* Joi.tl auiicultinal conditions, but it may be assumed as a 
bioad generalisation that by fai the gieatei pint of culti\atoi> have 
at least fiom two to four months of absolute Ipimiu* in the veai 

Moie recently, the Famine Inquiry Commission of 1943 found 
that, in tile view of the Government of Assam, small cultivators, 
who constitute 30 to 40 per cent of the population, did not 
produce enough to meet then normal expenditure and there¬ 
fore needed a subsidiary income Conditions vary, of couise, 
fiom piovmee to province, but it is undeniable that a large 
numbei ol agriculturists m India need a subsidiary source of 
income The situation m other Asiatic countries is in all likeli¬ 
hood not veiy different 

As a ude, the nucleus of rural handicrafts and cottage in¬ 
dustries is the family That appears to be still the case m 
many parts of China, and as m India, attempts are made with 
increasing success to form larger units It was reported a few 
years ago that m Taymcliin, m the south of Hopei, for instance, 
the tanning of skins collected fiom the neighbouring farmers 
is carried on m workshops, the smallest of which are staffed by 
the membeis of a single family About two fifths of such work¬ 
shops employ less than ten workers, and a few firms as many 
as a hundred Like conditions—the coexistence of small con¬ 
cerns with hardly a dozen workers and of larger ones employ¬ 
ing a hundred or more, the acquisition and operation of several 
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small concerns by the same ownei, and the disposal of the pro¬ 
ducts to traders from the commercial centres—were reported 
to prevail in the pottery industry in Hopei, as well as m the 
carpet mdustiy m mau> parts oL the country. An interesting 
form of the organisation ot collage industries, which has been 
evolved in recent yeais in China and which has been much re¬ 
marked m that country as well as abroad, is the industrial co¬ 
operative, this is dealt with elsewhere in this Kepoit ' 

It is possible to attempt an estimate ot the number ot workers 
who denve then livelihood from the handlooni industry m 
India, on the basis oi recent investigations Approximately 2.4 
million whole-time and part-time weaveis and 3 6 million 
ancillary workers (some ot these latter 4 s regulai wage earners 
and others as trainees) are employed in the handloom industry, 
and if dependants vveie also to be taken into account, the total 
number ot persons deriving their livelihood from the industry 
might not be much less than 10 million According to a cal¬ 
culation made in 1040, there aie about 2 million handlooms in 
the country (13 pei cent of them not in operation) aud they 
are distributed among the various branches of textile pioduc- 
tion 111 the following propoitions cotton, 72 pei cent t silk, 
16 per cent , wool, 5 per cent , artificial silk, 1 pci cent. , and 
other textiles, 6 pei cent Tluow-shuttle looms account toi 64 
pei cent, fl>-shuttle looms for 35 per ecut, and othei tj pcs for 
1 per cent, ot the total The total aveiage annual pioduotion 
ol hand-woven (including hand-spun) cloth is 1,803 47 million 
yards (cotton, l,b20 36 million yards, silk, 40 3b million yards; 
artificial silk, 74 77 million jards, wool, 20 61 million yards, 
and mixed, 47 37 million yards) 

As has been lemarked above, ior the gieat majority of hand- 
loom weaveis weaving is a whole-time occupation The pro- 
poition ot whole-time handloom weavers to the total' number 
is 99 pei cent in Smd, 88 pei cent 111 Bombay, 87 pei cent, m 
Madias, 81 per cent m the Punjab, and 75 per cent, in tho 
Inited Piovinees and Bengal Nearly all the weavers of 
Travancoie and Cochin, 97 per cent in Mysore, and 85 per 
cent, in Hyderabad are whole-time workers 
Although handloom weaving j.s ior the most pait a heieditary 
trade, there has ol late been an influx of new entiants, parti¬ 
cularly 111 Bengal and Madias It is, however, no longer an 
1 Stt below, p bi 
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essentially rural occupation, except m the comparatively in¬ 
accessible parts of the country, for as a result ot improved com¬ 
munications and production for distant markets, handloom 
weavers are at present to be found in large numbers in urban 
centres This has led to a noticeable localisation ot the indus¬ 
try and a great deal of specialisation 

Another feature of the nandloom industry to which atten¬ 
tion should be called is it*, utilisation of mill-spun yarn In 
the first decade of the present cuitiuy the total annual hand- 
loom production of cotton cloth exceeded the mill production, 
and m some years it was neail} twice as liuuh During the 
following five veais the figures were neaily equal With the 
First World War, however, null production gained consider¬ 
able ascendancy, and in succeeding jeais both mills and hand- 
looms were supported by the Government’s tariff policy and 
by the rural reconstruction programme oi the Nationalists Be- 
iween 1901-1906 and 1934-1939 mill production and handloom 
production increased by 479 pei cent and 04 per cent res¬ 
pectively, during the period 1920-21 to 1937-38 the share of 
lhe mill production m the country’s total output increased 
from 40 to 71 pci cent, while that of the handloom pioduction 
decreased fiom 60 to 29 per cent It is, howevei, noteworthy 
that the liandlooms continued to provide about the same pro¬ 
portion (approximately 25 pei cent ) of the cloth available for 
home consumption and that they employed o\er 85 pei cent, of 
the total labour force engaged m the production of textiles 

The persistence of the handloom wca\ers m clinging to 
their trade despite the rapid pioirress ot the mill industry may 
be explained by the pressuie ot | opulation on the land Tech¬ 
nological developments lCsiilt immediateh at anv late, in a 
reduction ri the demand bn laboin, and where the piessure of 
population on tin* land is all each lieaw unemplo\od workers 
cannot turn to it for a In nig It a null ceases to pav, it goes 
into liquidation, but if the handloom woikeis" retains turn 
out to be disappordnig it or.h means liuidei voik for them. 
In the absence of a suffieieni number of moie lemuneratne 
openings, the abandonment ot then eustoniaij trade would 
sooner or later result m their swelling the ianks of the landless 
unskilled woikers 

It should be added that the Second Woild War had the effect 
of increasing the demand for handloom production, on account 
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of the need of various kinds of war supplies as well as the 
general shortage of consumers ’ goods, and that m areas such 
as south India where liaiullooni pioductiou has increased, the 
increase has largely been biought about by the displacement 
of the tinow-shuttie by tly-shiittJe looms These latter account 
for 81 pei cent of the looms in Madras, 67 per cent in Bengal, 
55 pei cent in Bomba}, and 47 pei cent in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar The average production with flv-shuttle 
h oms is estimated to be approximately 75 per cent highei than 
that with tlnow-shuttle looms 

The necessaiv data foi ittempting an estimate yf the rural 
-artisans m India aie not easilv aeeessible, but it is leported 
that the Milage blacksmiths, eaipenters, potters, weaver-., and 
Oil piess'Ms in the United Picninees, for instance, June been 
declining in numbers in the last two decades 

It is consideied that much ncecU to he done to organise haudi- 
eiafts and Milage mdustiie> in Buima The ]>nncipal diffi¬ 
culty- is the lack oi initial apiral which prevents a steady flowc 
of piodintion and thus pieclimes the establishment of a jeguJar 
trade 

In Covlon lottaye ludustm^ mu> oinployment to «i consum¬ 
able section ot the population especially women Pile chief 
cottage ludustues aie pnttcu making, textile weaving, riles, 
bucks, con mats and matting Cottage industries aie assisted 
bv the Bepaitment of Commeiee and Industries, nioie es¬ 
pecially- as tliey can also piovidc sp.ne-tmie occupation-, for 
most agriculturists Theie yvere m 1916, 249 Government tex¬ 
tile centres, 53 assisted centres, and a number of weaving 
centres and textile workshops Tn addition, theie yvere 33 
pottery- centres, 37 carpentry schools, 43 mat eeutres, and a 
small number ot centres foi papei, rattan, and needle work 
and 2 silk farms It is estimated that about 6,500 persons are 
employed m the Government cottage centres Private textile 
centres give work to about 10,000 persons and private coir 
centres to about 50,000 The number of schools providing 
training m handicrafts is 17 and the number of pupils in 1946 
was 6,385 

Indo-China, like most other countries in Asia, was a land of 
autarkic village communities until it came into contact with the 
western world Local craftsmen supplied local needs, as is 
still being done to some extent They seem, however, to have 
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declined m numbers It was reported some years ago that in 
Lower Tonkin, with a total population of 6 5 million, there 
were about a million craftsmen, 200,000 mainly occupied in 
some hereditary tiade such as weaving, wood working, or basket 
making, and 800,000 who engaged in these activities for at 
hast a tew weeks m the year The most common rural crafts 
m Cambodia aie the reeling and weaving of silk, boat building 
and fisli cm mg The decline in the rural industries in Indo- 
China Mine tin* beginning of this century has been generally 
noticed, and it lias been observed that 1 lie hereditary craftsmen 
h« ve had nieieasnigly to turn to the land foi a living 

In Indonesia, particular^ in Java villagers give a good deal 
«l then spaie time to aits and malts These aie mostlv earned 
on in tin* homos of the cultivatois, to w'honi they are a subsi- 
diaiv occupation Five million agriculturists m Central Java 
denved m 1010 foi instance, 17 per cent ot then total income 
iiom such mini mdustiies r llie larger part ot these pioceojs 
lepresemed the letuin loi the Inborn involved There aie, m 
addition, the milage industries which emjilov vvorkeis m small 
numbcis and in which mechanical powei is not used to any 
substnntid extent It has heeu estimated that 40 per cent 
of the toral number of vvoikeis engaged in cottage industries 
woik at home 10-4") pei nut m workshops and the remaining 
15-20 pm milt rn small establishments employing less than 50 
vorkeis Approximately 05 pei cent of these smaller mdus- 
tt Nil iiiiiloi takings weie owned by Indonesians, and the re¬ 
mainder by Chinese, in 1930 

Adequate inhumation on the number of workers engaged m 
< outage and small-scale mdustiies is not available, but a few r 
liguies mav be cited by way of lllustiation in 1935 the eigirette 
industrv cmplovcd 26,250 home vvoikers and 23,170 workers 
in woikshops and small factories in Central Java, while f he 
conespondrng figures tor East Java were 6,712 and 13,420 

Particular attention has been devoted to the development of 
the handloom industry in Indonesia and improved types of 
looms have been made available to the workers as a result of 
the activities of the departments of industries in various parts 
of the country The Prandoeng loom, for instance, although 
only one fifth as productive as the mechanised loom, makes 
:t possible for the output to be up to seven times as large as 
that of the traditional village loom The imports of cotton 
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yarn mto Java and Madura amounted to 1,272,742 kgs in 1932 
and 2,164,432 kgs m 1934 The Brandoeng looms increased 
in number from 258 m 1930 to 25,000 m 1938 and 44,000 in 
1941, while the corresponding figures for the mechanical looms 
were 44, 4,600, and 8,000 The rural industries m Indonesia 
seem to have received a considerable impetus from the econo¬ 
mic depression during the mter-wai period, when the volume 
of nnpoits vas consuleiably reduced There are, however, un¬ 
mistakable signs that the middleman, who finances production 
and arranges for the maiketmg, has made his appearance and 
that thes<' smaller industries are passing under his control to 
an increasing extent 


Forced Labour 

In a general survey of the agrarian framework m Asiatic 
countries, some reference should also be made to forced or 
compulsoiy labour It is not surprising that various types 
of seivitudes are current m an economy so restricted and with 
such small scope for expansion The mobilisation of local labour 
in sparsely populated areas by the public authorities for the 
building of roads or bridges or other public works projects, 
or for transport services, is common in many Asiatic countries 
In such cases, however, the conditions of employment have beeu 
carefully regulated m most parts m recent years This system 
is by its very nature open to serious abuses and therefore calls 
for careful supervision The International Labour Conference 
has devoted particular attention to this question, as will be 
seen by reference to the Reporl (Ptoqramme of Action fo, the 
Enforcement of Social Standouts Embodied m Conventions and 
Recommendations Not Yet Ratified or Accepted ) on item III 
c f the agenda of the present Conference 

The pledging ot peison.il son ice to private interests, which 
is a form of seivitude is by no means uncommon in most parts 
of Asia Sueh servitudes were a characteristic feature of 
western countries Allien economic development was still in its 
early stages They survive at present m economically under¬ 
developed areas Measures designed to prevent the perpetua¬ 
tion of this practice have been adopted m many paits m recent 
years, blit they are not easy to enforce until the necessary 
economic development takes place Many such practices are 
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historical m origin, and their prolongation may be accounted 
for by the indebtedness of cultivators, who have no means 
of repaying their debts except by pledging their services for 
a period of years, extending m some cases beyond the span 
of a single generation The employment of domestics by land- 
owners for household work as well as work m the fields m the 
piovmce of Kwangsi in Chins is an instance in point Persons 
so employed aie bound by custom to continue m service Mote- 
over, in most districts of this pio\ nice tenants appear to be 
under an obligation to rendei certain services to the landlord 
for nominal wages It is not unusual for peasants who are 
heavily m debt to discharge it l>\ entenug the service of the 
creditor for a specified period 

In several parts of India, >vhere the “depressed classes” 01 
“scheduled castes” and the aboriginal peoples are most nu¬ 
merous, certain forms of a<r^cultural servitude, for the most 
part associated with indebtedness, aie prevalent Not mfre¬ 
el uently, for a comparativelv small sum ot luom-v the airncul- 
tuial labourer is constiamed to mortgage his services and along 
with them a large measure of his personal heedom as well The 
debt often enough remains a lifelong burden These forms of 
servitude are known by different names m different paits of 
the country, and it is estimated that the total number of per¬ 
sons so affected may run into millions A recent investigator 
has stated that they exist mostly in newly reclaimed forest lands 
and m sub-mountainous tiaets In 1936 it was announced m 
the Indian Legislative Assembly that the Central Government 
hod obtained from provincial Governments information on 
forced labour in their respective areas, and had, where neces¬ 
sary, requested them to abolish such labour or to restrict it to 
the narrowest possible limits Since then various provincial 
Governments have adopted measures to regulate and cheek 
forced labour Similar action has been taken by several State 
Governments. The Government of India is considering the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the extent to which 
forced labour still exists and to suggest methods for its aboli¬ 
tion. It may further be mentioned that the fundamental rights 
of the individual established under the.new Constitution which 
is being prepared by a Constituent Assembly set up in Decem¬ 
ber 1946 include that of freedom from servitudes of this kind 
through the complete prohibition of forced labour 
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Genet ail} speaking, forced labour for private work is not usual 
m Ceylon, but relies of an earliei system of land tenure may be 
found, mainly m the Kandyan provinces The tenant is re¬ 
quired to lendei certain services for limited periods of the 
yeai in ir + um tor a tenui .al holding There is also a system 
wheieby \illageis aic requued by law to nolle on village roads, 
cte, for a period not exceeding 10 days a year Smnlaily, 
villagers who live ncai migitiou woiks aie lequired to give 
a specified mimbei of days’ labour for the upkeep of the 
woiks Tn both these casts, Ihe service can be commuted tor a 
money payment As iai as ( town lands aie concerned, sorvee 
tenures weie abolished as far back as 1833 
Agricultural seivitude to private interests, as distiuct fiom 
eompulsoiy labour seivice for public purposes, seems to be 
rather less fiequent in Indo-China, although where, as often 
happens, shaie farmers are in debt to the owners of the rice 
lields they cultivate, the link between the two becomes difficult 
for them to break 

In New Caledonia, wheie attenuated forms of forced labour 
have long peisisted, it should be noted that all labour 1 equa¬ 
tions were abolished by a Deciee of 11 April 1946 
Befoie the Second World War, forced labour in Indonesia 
was chiefly of two kinds minor local seivices, including the 
maintenance of loads, and services foi the owmers of certain 
special concessions m the \ windy of Batavia Local services 
of a minor ehaiactei owed to the public authorities w’oro m 
theory a commutation of dues in cash, hut the prevailing 
poverty, combined with laboui shortages in certain areas, re¬ 
sulted m practice in the population being subjected to what 
was vjitiially a system of forced labour It should be added, 
however, that the aiithoiities had adopted a systematic policy 
of the gradual elimination of fotced labour, which might have 
proved wholly successful lnd for the economic depression of 
the ’thirties Forced laboui was abolished by law in Java m 
1934, and in the Outer Provinces, finally, in 1941 

Living Conditions 
Rural Incomes 

The poor living conditions m most parts of Asia are largely 
the result of the low productivity of labour and small incomes 
of the rural population Some measure of the returns from the 
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land in Asiatic countries, as compared with those elsewhere, wilt 
be found m the table below 

VIED l'l’U 1IKTAHI- 1\ DIFFERENT < OUNTRIES 

(quintals) 


Countr> 

1 Win it 
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1 Tho average i-- for tlio period 1990 11 to ;<U4 35 for the c mntriss of the South¬ 
ern Jlemispheie 

a It lias been observed that official figures for tho production of rice m Burma 
are unden stnnateil It mav be assumed that ino normal average vield per matured 
he< tan* befme llie uai was not less than la 25 quintals and that the average actual 
Yields of till decade before the vv n .vne not less than 111 50 quintals per matured 
hectare and 1 5 75 quintals per beet lie respectively 

* The Malayan fieuie for 1940 41 was 19 8 quintals pei hectare 
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It will be observed that the a\ erage yield of wheat per hectare 
in India is loughly about one third of that m Germany, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom, for rice, the average is less 
than one third of that m Italy and considerably less than one 
half of that m Japan and Australia, for ginned cotton, it is 
less than one fifth of that m Egjpt In China, the figure for 
wheat is about half the United Kingdom figure and for rice a 
little over half the Italian figuvt The u-port on agricultural 
reconstruction adopted bj the Asian Relations Conference pom is 
out that the devastation caused by enemy occupation in a num¬ 
ber of Asiatic countries and by cuuent civil unrest has resulted 
in a fall in the output of agrieultuial crops especially of food 
crops, which in turn has led to Asia becoming a net importer 
of food 

Owing to the lack of the necessary data, it is difficult to 
determine the pa capita income of the mral population in the 
Asiatic countries An indication of the general po\eity in 
these areas, however, is given bj the comparative estimates of 
the real annual income per head of the working population made 
by Colin Claik loi various countries These averages, which 
in the case of China and India aie only appioxmiatious, are 


shown m international 

units or I 

U (one T TJ 

= the amount 

of goods and services 

purchased for $1 in the 

United States 

during 1925-1934), as 

follows 



Country 

I u 

CounLy 

T L 

United States 

1,381 

Germany 

646 

Canada 

1,337 

Belgium 

600 

New Zealand 

1,202 

Greece 

397 

Great Britain 

1,061 

Hungary 

359 

Switzerland 

1,018 

Japan 

353 

Australia 

980 

Italy 

343 

Netherlands 

855 

USSR 

320 

Ireland 

707 

South Afuca 

276 

France 

684 

Biitish India 

200 

Denmark 

680 

China 

100-120 

Sweden 

653 




These estimates, it must be borne in mind, are computed on 
the basis of the working population only Since the ratio of 
dependants to workers in China and India is considerably 
higher than in most of the other countries mentioned, the re 
lative poverty of these two countries would appear even more 
marked if averages for the total population were calculated. 
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Moreou-r, the distribution ot income is highly uneven and 
the inequality betwuni iural and urban ni'coines particularly 
noticeable In the Indian prownces, for instance, according 
to one computation, the annual income per worker in u*-bnn 
areas ua> 426 mpees m 1931-32, as compared with only 133 
lupees m mial aieas, the couespciiding figuies for income per 
capita were 1G2 mpees and 48 mpees In Ceylon, before the 
war, most of the families in the villages of the wet zone selected 
tor the official economic surve> s had a gross income of less than 
20 rupees a month, while a few had incomes of more than 30 
rupees a month Money incomes ha\e mcieased considerably 
as a result of the war, especially with the rise in the prices of 
agricultural produce According to one estimate of the national 
income of the island, the pn capita income was 100 rupees m 
1938 and 2G3 rupees in 1944 

As regaids the lei el of income of workers in cottage indus¬ 
tries, m die absence of detailed infoimation on conditions in the 
different countries concerned, the situation m India before the 
vSeeond Woi Id War might be mentioned as an illustration The 
great majentj of liaiulloom we.ncis earned fiom 4 to 6 annas 
(1 rupee = 16 annas) a day, a few of the more skilled from 
8 to 12 annas, and the unskilled ancillary workers, 2 to 3 annas. 
There is e\idence, moreo\er, ot a substantial reduction m the 
situation of these workers since the ’thirties As has been re¬ 
marked elsewhere, the determination of the condition of the 
rural artisans has led m China and India, as also probably m 
most other Asiatic countries, (o the organisation by middlemen 
cf workshops in which a number of workers, ranging from ten 
to a hundred or more, are employed Moreo\er, there are signs 
of conceited efforts on the part of these workers to combine to 
form their own oi ganisations for the piotection of their interests 
In China and India, the tendency seems to be to foim associa¬ 
tions on fiiule union lines In India (especially in the province 
of Madras'), handloom weaieis are organising themsehes on 
a co-opeiativc basis An inteiearing featuie of the efforts to 
improve the conditions of woikers m cottage industries is to 
be found in the handloom industry of the French Establish¬ 
ments in India, it consists m the setting up of tripartite com¬ 
mittees, composed of the labour inspector and representatives 
of employers and workers, for fixing minimum piece rates for 
weaving by home workers 
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The indebtedness of the imal population in Asiatic eoan- 
tries constitutes a special piobhm Tim huge ma)out\ nave 
en income so meagie as to preclude the possibility of any sub¬ 
stantial savings, with the result that institutions for the provi¬ 
sion of ciedit Jaedities for nual parts have not been highly 
developed In the absence of such facilities, the ordinaiv cul¬ 
tivators and aitisans who aie in need ot hnaneial assistance, 
whethei because ot bad seasonal conditions or because of a 
domestic event such as a wedding or iuneiaJ, lesort to the 
services of the moneylender lie usually charges a usurious 
late of interest, partly because the capital at his disposal i>> 
very small and he derives a good part of his own income ft on* 
such tiansaetious, and paitly in ordei to cover the risks, in¬ 
volved m lending to people who are chronically in wmnt Fur¬ 
thermore, a debt once contracted is so haid to lepay that fresh 
debts are incurred for the payment of interest 

Professoi Tawney has che following observations to make 
on the situation in China 

Moneylending in China is a woild m itself, which cues out lor 
investigation Whethei it is to be desciibed, in the mediaeval plnase, 
as a i/oi<i(jo imquitulia, 01 as pan oj the sensitive and delicate mecha¬ 
nism of ciedit, is a mattei ot taste Olficials and gentry are one ele¬ 
ment in it, meichants a second, professional moneylenders, woo 
specialise m the business, a tluid, pawnshops, a vast and powerful 
vested mteiest supported by all thice, a iointh, certain types of bank, 
a fifth , farmers who have managed to lay b\ a little money and use 
jt to make advances, toi a consideration, to then pooiei neighbours, 
a sixth The ramifications of the system aie endless The principal 
jural moneylendcis aie landowners, merchants and dealers, and, though 
to a less extent, pawnshops The peasant needs a loan for the work 
of his farm 01 toi personal needs, to increase the stock or equipment 
of his holding, to tide ovei the months befoie hr, ciops are s>old or 
to meet the temporaly cnsis of a wedding ol funeral He gets it 
sometimes from the dcalei to whom his crops .ue sold, sometime* 
from his landlord, sometimes fiom a pawnshop Customs as to 
mortgaging of land, the security piefeired by lendeis, varv from 
place to place, the land may be pledged, and possession retained by 
the owner, or it may be temporarily transferred to the mortgagee, 
who takes the produce as ln^. mteiest In some districts he can 
foreclose immediately when the teim of the loan expues , in others he 
has no remedy as long as interest continues to be paid 
The commonest form of short credit is probably a loan on crops. 
The farmer gets ready money before harvest, when his resources are 
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at then lowest, by pledging h.s piospeclwe crop of lice 01 wheat or 
by selling it out light to a meiilwnt bef'oie it is cut, at a hea\y 
de-count 

Inteiest at 40 to 80 pin cent is said to be common, interest at 45^ 
oi 201) pei <ont to be not iinkuo \n (roods pledged aie taken at two 
tlmds ol then tine \alue As t.n a- the pooni peasants au eon- 
coined, permanent indebtedness is the mle lather than the c K.c< ption, 
T/icy pawn the'i <io[>s in -minui, then tuim implement-, m winter, 
and then household belongings tluoimhout th»> whole twehe rnontliS- 
In one ull.iiu* in the ncighbomhood <>i Pm ping it w is tound that 44 
out ot 100 lamihes lion owed m tin 1 ('Hint of tin \tai, ird m another,. 
23 out of 04, the auuago lndebtedm^s being 1*31 in the first case and 
tf()8 in the second Next to dioueht, imibilih to meet tlie claims of 
the moneykndei is stated, in parts ot the country, to be th* prinnpil 
< ruse ot the nun ot ’peasant tannins 

It is generally- agreed that, betoie the economic depre&sioa- 
of the ’tlm ties, the* extent ot the total mdebtedm s-, in India 
exceeded 8,000 million i upees, although the estimates varied" 
as to the actual amount The aieiage pa uipila debt of the 
agncultiuists mus 02 iupees m the Punpib, about 50 rupees 
an Bombay and .Madras hi mjiees m the United Provinces, 
.•Mid about 31 rupees m Assam, Bengal, Bihai and Orissa, and 
the Cential Piowmes Appio\imatel> 27 7 per cent of the 
total number ot agneultnial lamilies in Bihai, 29 per cent, 
ai Oiis.su 2(i ])ei cent in ( beta \agpm, 11 per cent in S?md r 
23 per cent m south (}uje»at and 21 per cent m north (Juipi at 
Mere tree from debt One lesult of the economic clcpicss-m* 
was a substantial niciease m mral indebtedness, it was esti¬ 
mated that by 1933 its leal burden had moie than doubled. 
Although the exact position at the beginning of the vvar is ati- 
known, the total agucultuial debt, in spite of xarunis relief 
measuies, probably remained as formidable as a decade pie- 
\ ously Moneylenders aie lepoited to provide as numb as 33 4 
per cent of the total a\ailuble imal credit in the Unileo Pro¬ 
vinces, 82 7 per eent in the Central Pro\inces, and 31 per cent- 
m Madras 

The need to meet Ihe charges oil foimei liabilities is an im¬ 
portant factor in the continuous addition to the burden of debt, 
for investigations made some years ago showed that it ac- 
eounted for 18 per eent of the total amount of indebtedness 
in Bihar and Orissa, 26 per cent in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and 25 per cent in paits of Madras. Debt incurred 
for social reasons such a3 marriage and other ceremonials i» 
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these proMnees amounted, on tlie other hand, to 19, 14, and 
20 5 per cent lespectnely Kecourse is also had to borrow¬ 
ing tor tlie maintenance of tliy family and there is little doubt 
that a very laige proportion of the debt is incurred for un- 
jnoductive purposes 

Legislation in India, for debt i eg illation dates back to 1879, 
and a \igorous elfoit was made, especially in the late 'thirties, 
for the scaling down and settlement of the debt, which, as has 
been een above, had swollen considerably as a result of the 
depre non These measuies, though useful, have proved 
insufficient 

As previously remarked, a substantial proportion of the land 
in Burma has come into the bends of moneylenders This large 
volume of rural indebtedness may be accounted for by the 
breakdown of the customaiy restraints against usuiy, the intro¬ 
duction of legal notions winch might be appropriate to a more 
developed economy, but AAere hardly suited to the existing 
conditions in the country, and the substitution of commercial 
for subsistence farming It should be noted, however, that 
after the slump of 1930 manv accumulated debts were wiped 
out by foreclosuio and facilities for inclining long-teim debts 
v\eie curtailed 

The indebtedness of the primary producer is as extensne m 
Ceylon as m other Asiatic countries Although the maximum 
rate of interest prescribed by laiv is 15 per cent, the official 
economic suneys shoiv that rates of interest up to and e\en ex 
ceeding 18 per cent are charged in a number of areas 

The situation in Indo-Chma seems to be no less difficult 
The normal rate of interest on private loans to agriculturists in 
that country was reported se\eral years ago to be between 21 
and 36 per cent In drawing attention to these usurious rates, 
Hr. Eobequam has iemarked 

It is not m the cieditor’s intfiest to have eaily lepavment, and he 
tends to encourage the peasant m ln^ carelessness, postponing i^pas- 
ment of the debt \eai after \eai, the interest is paid in the foim 
of a fraction of the haivest, which may be handed ovei m kind <u 
immediately conceited into cash When the jield is not sufficient 
l’or this purpose, the land itself proMdes security for the claim The 
Anna mite raiel, a'uces to give up lot good the land in which his 
amcestois are bulled and which will enable his children to fulfil the 
mcees^aiv rites to-aids his own spirit, but he is prepared to sell it 
tub j sit to a clause guaranteeing the possibility of repurchase Many 
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holdings aio thus alienated in point of fact and the small landovnera 
spend long da vs of lahom solelj lor the benefit of their creditois 
Veiy often tenant iamieis and slime iaxnieis are also heavily m 
debt, and m ( n< hm-Clnn.i intciest ihaiyes liequentlv repiesent a 
thud of the pine foi vvhnli the lice is c okl The loans reach the 
fannoi thioiudi several mtei medial its and m this nay the rice fields 
a^e crushed undex a load of debt 

It tv as to lemedj this -.dilation, at least for small landowners, 
that the agricultural ciedit funds ot the People’s Credit Office 
were first set up m 1933 and vveie gradually extended to all 
the provinces These funds lend money to members on the 
* eeunty of their land at model ute rates 10 per cent for a shoit- 
lerm, 8 per cent for a med.um-terin, and 6 per cent for a 
long-term loan The case of share farmers however, who are 
unable to resort to this credit system and must obtain any 
advances they need eithei from the owner of the land or from, 
a moneylender, remains a difficult one 

Conditions m Siam and Indonesia seem to be much better 
in comparison, although in these countries too the petty 
fmanciei has been much in e\ideuce in recent, vears In Siam, 
where a common rate of interest on advances to a villager at 
the beginning of the harvest season is 25 to 30 per cent the 
Goveminent lias sought to remedy the situation, directly, by 
the lemission of taxation and the institution of eo-operative 
societies and agricultural crecld banks, and indirectly, bv the 
piomotion ol education, health services, irrigation, preven- 
tion of epidemic diseases among livestock, and so forth In 
Indonesia, vigoious measures for the perpetuation of customary 
restraints on usury and land alienation have been taken In the 
Government 

On the other hand, in the Philippines, notwithstanding tLe 
adoption of legislation to prevent usury, the piaetice of charg¬ 
ing rates of interest ranging from 60 to 200 per cent a jear 
seems to persist if only because tlie tenants, who often borrow 
from their landlords, are not sufficiently well acquainted Witlr 
their rights However, m 1939, an Agricultural and Indus¬ 
trial Bank w>as established by the Government in the hope that 
flic extension of ciedit to farmers on easy terms would result 
u the gradual elimination of usury In 1941 a Farmers’ Loan 
Division was set up in the Department of Laboi to administer 
a loan fund of 1,000,000 pesos 
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It is hardly possible to exaggerate the evil effects of rural 
Indebtedness on the economy of Asiatic countries, but there is 
little hope of a permanent amelioration of the situation until 
produetn itv in general and the effective demand foi good-, and 
services met ease 


The Effect:> oj the War 

Jt is necessaiy to add to tins brief survey of the living condi¬ 
tions of the 1 ural population m Asiatic countries a few re- 
quarks concerning the impact of the Second World Wai The 
available mtoimation is pertoicc scanty and the conditions no 
/ioubt differ from one area to another In China and India, 
the laigest, most populous, and economically among the mo^t 
-developed of the Asiatic countries in the Fai Eastern region, 
the weakness of the existing stiuctiue of the national economy 
was lull} demonstrated b\ the war When in 1940 a huge 
portion of the fertile tiact along the coast of China was occu¬ 
pied by the enemy and tie* means of communication with the 
outer world weie virtually cut off, the need to augment the 
country’s food supply became urgent A large amount of 
Additional land was brought uiulei cultivation by the irriga¬ 
tion pioieets put into opeiatiou by the National Conseivane^ 
Commission established by the Executive Yuan, the payment 
of land revenue m kind was authorised, and particular atten¬ 
tion was devoted to rural development Inspired by the Three 
People’s Principles laid down by Sun Yat-sen, in which the 
v T ell-bemg of the rural population is placed m the foretiont of 
the programme of the National Revolution, the Government ai.d 
the dominant political parties made agranan ieform *he pi line 
object of their endeavour 

In India mainly as a result of the war, measures for the 
control of food prices and rationing of daily necessities have 
been adopted 1 The Cential as well as the provincial Govern¬ 
ments have taken steps to increase the food supply Special 
giants and loans aie made bv the Central Government to 1 he 
provincial Governments to increase the area under food cicps, 
if necessaiv by diverting some of the land under cash crops 
70 that pin pose A Department of Food has been instituted 

1 Foi particulars of tlio wartime food situation in India, «eo IL O 
Waitmc Labou> ( onr! it ions anti Jioconsli uchon Planning tn Inaia (Studio* 
and Reports, N S 2. Montreal, 1940), pp 8 15 
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in the Central Got eminent, and periodical price control and 
food conferences, consisting of Government representatives 
as well as non-ofheial representatives, are held 

While it is difficult to measuie the eftect of the Second "World 
War on the mral population in Asiatic eountnes, in China and 
India at ant rate, notwithstanding the numerous difficulty 
which hail to be contended with, the countryside enjoyed a mild 
■spell of l rosperitt as a result of the wartime demand for re¬ 
cruits to the aimed forces and industry as well as various other 
services The additional \olume of employment consequent 
upon the war has been computed for India as a whole at 
approMmateh 5 to 6 million jobs An investigation into the 
impact of the war in twenty Milages in the Punjab might per¬ 
haps be cited as an instance, although it tannot be regarded 
as typical even for India, for this is a province m which re¬ 
cruitment for the armed forces was particularly heavy These 
twenty villages occupied 26,800 acres of land, 86 per cent, 
of which w r as under cultivation Their inhabitants numbered 
17,213 persons ol whom 3,692 were males between the ages of 
15 and 50 The occupational distribution of the working 
population was as follows cultivators, 56 per cent cottage 
industries, 15 per cent , farm hands, 7 per cent , and mis¬ 
cellaneous, 22 per cent As many as 924 men, or approxi¬ 
mately 25 per cent of all the men m these villages, joined the 
armed forces, and 380 others left the villages for employment 
dsewhere The exodus seems to have caused a shortage of 
trained or expeneneed cultivators, but no lack of manpower 
properly so called The monetary income thus accruing to 
the countryside was not accompanied, however, by a corres¬ 
ponding increase m goods and services, with the result that 
prices rose to unprecedented levels 
In Ceylon the war created an acute shortage of labour, it 
is estimated that theie was an addition of at least 100,000 
persons hitherto not gainfully employed to the labour force, 
while a fuither 100,000 moved from civilian employment to 
work under the services The stoppage of normal sources of 
supply of rice and other food requirements of the island led 
to rationing, puce control, and the intensification of local food 
production 
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Finally, it may be observed that the wartime inflation ftf 
agricultural prices has probably had the effect of eliminating 
a substantial part of the agricultural debt, thus providing a 
valuable opportunity to rebuild the rural economy on firmer 
foundations The co-operative movement in the pro '1 nee, of 
Madras reported in 1945, for instance, that the members of 
agricultural credit societies had been repaving tlieir loans in 
increasing numbers and amounts, while at the same time there 
had been a use m the percentage which the loans issued for 
cultivation expenses formed of the total loans issued 

The Landless Labourer 

The position of landless agricultural labourers, who are on 
the fringe of the ruial economic structure, calls for special 
consideration One feature of the decline m rural economy to 
which attention has been called above is the increasing mass 
of landless agricultural labomers In the piovinces bordering 
on the Yellow^ River in China for instance, where the yield is 
low and only fairly large farms are remunerative, a relatively 
large number of farm hands are employed In 1926, the pro¬ 
portion of farm hands to the total working population on the 
farms m north China was, according to an estimate made by 
Professor Buck, 4 1 per cent on the smaller farms, 13 per cent, 
on the medium-sized farms, and 31 8 per cent on the larger 
farms, and the corresponding figures for central and east China 
were 4 5, 15 7, and 20 1 per cent, respectively An investiga¬ 
tion made m 1935 in three villages near Wusih showed that 
about 8 6 per cent of the total labour force of the moderately 
well-off peasants consisted of farm hands, while the corres¬ 
ponding figure m the case ot the more prosperous peasants waa 
22 8 per cent Farm hands m China are often poor agricul¬ 
tural workers who cultivate small bits of land, either belonging 
to them or held in lease, but v ho have to seek other work be¬ 
sides in order to make both ends meet Landless agricultural 
labourers properly so called are comparatively few m number 
in China In the riee-grOwmg region of Kashing, between 
Hangchow and Shanghai, for instance, a survey carried out 
some time ago showed that out of a total of 7,582 men engaged 
in farming, the hired labourers numbered only 202, or 2 7 per 
cent It is hardly possible to estimate the income of such’ 
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workers, especially m the present circumstances, but as they 
have only intermittent woik, it probably does not amount to 
more than that ot the poorer peasants The agricultural work¬ 
ers arc not always paid m cash Sometimes they, are paid in 
kind, and m some paits of lhe eouutiv, as, for instance, in parts 
of Kwangsi, barter arrangements of one kind or another, 01* 
svstems of mutual aid or of exchanges of services, seem Co be 
common 

In the case of India, it is intoiesting to recall that as far back 
as 18S0 flu* Famine Commission observed that “thp numbers 
who have no other employment than agriculture are greatlv' in 
excess of what is really required tor the thorough cultivation of 
the land'’ This observation was m effect repeated fifty years 
later by the Royal Commission on Labour m India, which in its 
lepoit remarked “Over large parts of India, the number of per¬ 
sons on the land is much greater than the number required to 
cultivate it and appreciably in excess of the number it can com- 
tortably support In most areas, pressure on the land has 
been increasing steadily for a long time and a rise in the general 
standard of living has made this pressure more acutely felt.” 
The growth of.the rural pioletanat, which has been attributed 
to “the loss of common lights in the rural economy, the disuse 
of collective enterpnse, the subdivision of holdings, th<» multi¬ 
plication of rent-receivers, free mortgaging and tiansfer of 
land, and the decline of cottage industries”, is indeed a strik¬ 
ing feature of the Indian economy The landless agricultural 
labourers mnnbeied 7 5 m IIion m 1882, 21 5 million in 1921, 
rnd 35 million m 1933, in 1944 they were estimated to number 
68 million, or 17 per cent of the total population Between 
1921 and 1931 thev increased from 291 to 407 per 1,000 culti¬ 
vating farmers In Madias, the rural proletariat iucieased 
between 1901 and 1931 from 345 to 429 per 1,000 cultivating: 
farmers, and in Bengal it increased from 1,805,000 to 2,719,000, 
Or by 50 per cent. during the decade 1921-1931 

The landless agricultural winkers in India constitute the main 
source of labour supply for te i, rubber, and other plantations, 
lor seasonal employment on the larger estates, and the harvest¬ 
ing of cash ci ops, toi the 1 mailer tood and raw materials pro¬ 
cessing industries, and for industry generally On the bigger 
estates, where such wmleers aie employed on a permanent basis, 
their wages may vaiy from 60 to 100 rupees a year, but are 3 
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great deal less for intermittent work for the smaller owners A 
survey of some South Indian villages made in 1936-1937 showed 
that the current wage for a full working day of 8 to 10 hours 
was 3 to 6 annas tor men, 2 to 4 annas toi women, and an anna 
to 2 annas foi boys Wages are usually lower m diy than m 
wet areas, and they are as a lule paid m kind for hai vesting. 
It is, howevei customary to pay m cash tor transplantation, 
weeding, and other occasional opeiations In the case of ions 
truction work, whether pubiu or pin ate, on which sueli w Oliv¬ 
er? are nsuallv employed, wages aie usually paid in casli and 
At piece rates While farm sen ants and other retameis may 
be said to be leasonably secure, e\eu it then living standards 
me low, the landless laboureis lead a precarious existence 

Although the landless labourei m Bimna is \ei\ poor, Ins 
condition is somewhat relieved by the fact that dining his pei lod 
of employment he is almost invariablv tieated as a member of 
lhe farmer’s family, there being no hard-and-fast line between 
the employing class and the labounng class in agriculture 
Women form a very high pioportion of the casual labour force, 
and they do not desire permanent or whole-tune occupation 
cilice that would interfere with their household duties The 
wages of the seasonal labourer aie theoretically paid m kind 
at harvest, and therefore during the greater part of the year 
he lias to subsist on credit This is obtained either by discount¬ 
ing seasonal wages for cash at high rates of discount oi by 
borrowing from village shopkeepers, small moneylendc rs, ete , 
at ruinous rates of interest 

In Ceylon, according to the official economic surveys, as many 
4is 44 per cent of the total numbei of agucultural families in 
the districts covered are landless Population pressure, especi¬ 
ally in the Western Province, has also led to a number of land¬ 
less workers drifting to the towns for wmrk in industrial 
occupations and to the estates tor work on plantations The 
situation is further aggravated by the fact that over large areas 
f f the island cultivation can be carried on only in one sc ison 
and workers have lo find subsidiary employment as labourers 
during the remaining portion of the year Efforts to ease the 
Situation have taken the iorm of Government acquisition of 
private lands and transfer to landless villagers 

A similar situation prevails in other Asiatic countries Tu 
the south of China, m Java, in Tonkin, m fact, wherever re- 
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■cmiting has been the customary method of obtaining the labour 
needed for the mines and plantations of less pop dated areas, 
it is the rural population in particular which, driven by need, 
forms the main sonic'' of laboui supply for industry and for 
eniplovment abroad It may be noted that the leport oil agn- 
cultuial 1 econstruction adopted by the Asian Relation, Con- 
rerence makes the following obseivations regarding landless 
labour 

Tlioie is <i!so the spmal luo'ilehi o' the landless aguevK’iial labour¬ 
er who constitute th«* depns«,el > ’as< e\eri among the general agrnul- 
tuial eomiminitv Then numbei aie growing m inanv Asiatic coun- 
tncs owing to the* pressme ol population and the failure of agiicuiture 
lo gm a ennuieiatne letuin Any -theme of agricultural roc onstiue- 
ti m must take into special .mount the needs of this clas-> An ideal 
solution, ol com sc, would be to gi\e landless labour possession of land, 
in am ev nt, ‘•tops must be Likon to ensuie foi them an equitable 
share of agiicultmal income 

Moxlments of Population 

The mo\ements of population from Asia to non-Asiatic 
countries and even irom one countr> to another within the con¬ 
iines of the continent are limited by numerous restrictions. 
Such restrictions tend to accentuate further the pressuie of 
population on the land, more particularly in certain parts It 
has to be borne in mind that in south-east Asia more than half 
the entire population of the world is crowded into 4 per cent, 
of its area In the last century, it was customary to look upon 
some of the crowded Asiat.c countries as a convenient source 
of labour supply for the less congenial tasks connected w ith the 
economic development of ceitam areas in Africa, Oceania, and 
the ’Western Hemisphere, or in Asia itself A system of in¬ 
denture was instituted, by which the workers were bound to 
remain in the employment foi which they were recruited dur¬ 
ing a specified period, and at the end of that time they might 
cither return to the places of their ongin or settle in their new 
homes The system gave rise to many abuses, and for various 
leasons neither the emigration nor the immigration countries 
desired to perpetuate it At the present tune, the emigration 
of peoples of Asiatic countries is stuctly regulated, tin move¬ 
ments of any large body of workers are carefully planned, and 
suitable machinery for the promotion of their welfare is usually 
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&et up by dose consultations between the public authoi itus of 
the emigration and immigration countries 

Some of the Asiatic countries, as, for instance, China and 
India, aie, hovvovei, so large that the mobility of laboui within 
these countries themselves is a sufficiently important <me>tion 
to need some consideration Even in the comparative!} smaller 
countnes this question demands close attention, owing to the 
lack of adequate means of communication and of economu deve¬ 
lopment generally 

In China and India, the labour supply for industry, which is 
mamlv localised m urban ureas, is drawn for the most pad from 
rural areas The movement of rural workers to industrial 
centres is caused not so much by the attraction of the uties as 
by the pressure of population on the land in the count' \ A 
substantia] proportion of the industrial workers keep up the 
connection with their native villages through periodical visits 
Only a few have any land of their own left in the villages, and 
the connection with the countiysiele is most often maintained 
for family or social reasons In some cases they leturn to their 
homes for the busy season, and m other cases they return when 
they have succeeded in pacing ofl their debts or haw. accumu¬ 
lated gains sufficiently lai ge to enable them to tide ov ei a 
lew months or years of peisistent pecuniary difficulties E'*- 
tept, of couise, where as sometimes happens, the original links 
have been attenuated by piolonged absence or family feuds, 
ttie village home is the unfailing resort in times of phv*ical 
disability or mental diseomageinud The link with the comitr,- 
side which characterises industrial labour m China and India* 
has its advantages as well as disadvantages It provides a 
much needed supply of funds to the countryside from urban 
areas in the form of remittances from industrial workers to 
their relatives, or of the savings of returning natives, and what 
is perhaps no less valuable, it facilitates the penetration of 
urban influences of independence and improved ways of life 
into isolated parts in the interior Tt also provides a haven 
of refuge to the industrial worker in times of sickness or ui his 
old age Hut, on the other hand, the industrial worker uatu- 
lallv tends to look upon h:s urban existence with its resh Hints 
and discipline of organised employment as a temporaly, if dis- 
fgreeable phase from which escape may one day be sone-ht into 
Ihe wonttd freedom of Ins native village This fa< tor, more 
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than any other, probably accounts for the large incidence of 
ibsenteeisin which is a maiked feature in industrial undertak¬ 
ings m many Asiatic countries 

During lecent decades, as a «onsequence of unsettled condi¬ 
tions, the movement ot population has been of considerably 
greater magnitude in China than in India Since the intro¬ 
duction of railways in Mamdiuria and Inner Mongoba, large 
numbeis of peasants have m< \e l to those parts from Shan¬ 
tung, lionet, and Ilonan This 'arge-scale emigration to the 
wide open spaces m the north has attracted much attention, 
but there have also been many moiements ot population in 
areas south of the Great Wall A survey made by the ALnistry 
of Industry in 1935 showed that, out of a total of 40 millnn 
iumibes in 1,000 districts in 22 provinces, no less than 1,900 000 
entiie families had left their native Milages, and that membeis 
of some 3,100,000 additional f am dies had likewise moved out 
App 1 oMmately 13 5 per cent of all the families in the region, 
and ei .10 per cent of those in southern Shantung, western 
JIupeh, and northern Anhwei, had been affected by the mig¬ 
rator tr?nd The migrants were for the most part persons 
between the ages of 19 and 45 years, and R good proportion 
of them consisted of men between 30 and 35 years of age, 
as, foi instance, in the case ot 24 per cent of migrants in 24 
Milages in foui widely separated districts of Kwaugsi The 
investigation showed further that 29 per cent of the migrant 
families consisted of those of peasant proprietors, white 35 per 
cent weie those of tenants and 19 per cent of landowners 
These families, however, found it difficult to persist in their 
customaiy occupations m their new homes The majority of 
the foi mer tenants would appear to have become landless agi i- 
eultui.il labourers, or to have gradually moved to urban centres, 
the men to become transport workers (rickshaw coolies for 
mstancei and the women domestic workers The immediate 
causes of the displacement of woikers on this scale weie natural 
calamities such as drought and floods, together with the unsettled 
conditions due to internal strife, but the deeper cause i« nil 
doubtodly the widespiead and extreme poverty of the rural 
masses for even m the best of times they live on a precarious 
margin of subsistence The effnt ot the war in China should 
lie considered against this backgiound The w r ar added the 
'flement of political insecurity to the social and economic in- 
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security described above The total number of persons dis¬ 
placed from one area to another m China since the commence¬ 
ment of Smo-Japanese hostilities probably mils to several* 
million A few months before the conclusion of the war in 
the Far East, according to an estimate made by the National 
Relief Commission, the refugee population m vaiious paits of 
the countiy, assisted and unassisted, totalled about 40 million 
The Commission also came to the conclusion that approx mately 
24 million ot these refugees would continue to be m need of 
assistance for some time after the war 

In the case of India, the exodus horn lural to in ban areas 
may be accounted for by one peculiar local eharactcnstic, m 
addition to the pressure of population on the land ami the 
decline of rural industries The peculiarity consists in the 
traditional social exclusion of ceitam classes of population 
known variously as “depressed classes”, “scheduled castes”, 
“hanjans”, “panchamas”, “adidravidas”, “chamars' , or 
“bhangis” They number as much as about 10 to 15 per cent, 
of the total population and repiesent the oldest strata of the 
indigenous inhabitants of the country They have been, until 
comparatively recent times, confined to menial occupations, and 
ere still subject, especially m rural areas, to serious -social dis¬ 
abilities aiising from prejudice on the part of the privileged 
sections ot the commumtv In the more cosmopolitan a turns 
j-here of 1 lie towns, tliej aie able to merge into the ciowd, and 
secure mmy openings which aie denied to them in rural parts 
It should be added that an unusually laige numbei of poisons 
belonging to these communities secured comparatively lueiati\e 
employment as a result of lhe war, and their experience in the 
armed forces and other sei vices is likely to stand them m good 
stead m the assertion of their claims for social equality In 
the last decade oi more, largely as a result of the political 
awakening in the country, this problem lias received much 
attention and popular Governments m the provinces have been 
active in taking legislatee measures to protect these commu¬ 
nities It is also noteworthy that the fundamental rights adopt¬ 
ed in the proposed Constitution to which reference has been 
made above 1 include the recognition of the social equality of 
all individuals by the legal prohibition of untouchabihty 


’See p 23 
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In the past halt century or so, in many parts of southern and 
eastern Asia and some of the islands of the Pacific Oceau, labour 
mipoited iiom (’Inna, India, and Japan has be^n employed 
foi economic development, moie particularly for the build¬ 
ing ot loads iaihva>s, and haibouis, as well as large-scale 
cinchona, lubbei, sugai, and tea plantations and tin and other 
mining opeiations By fai the larger part of the Asiatic 
cmigiants abroad are to be loui d within the confines ot the 
Far Eastern legion The total numbei of immigrants from 
China, India, and Japan in the djlfeient paits ot the world are 
estimated at 10, 4 1, and 1 l > million, respectively, Of thi» 
total, approximately (it) pei cent of tie- Chinese are distri¬ 
buted m Siam, Indo-Chma, Indonesia, Malax a, the Philippines,- 
the Pacific islands, Borneo and Hawaii, 76 per cent of the 
Indians m Buima, Ceylon, Indonesia Malaya, and Fip, and 72 
per cent of the Japanese in Manehuiia, Korea, Saghalien, 
Formosa, China, Hawaii, the Philippines, Malaya, Borneo, the 
Pacific islands, and Indonesia 

A word should be added about the migration of Asiatics to 
lands outside Asia Such emigration was always hmite l m ex¬ 
tent m consequence of the legal restrictions, as well as of piactical 
difficulties In lecent veais, and particularly since the economic 
depression dm mg the intci-wai period, the emigration has vir¬ 
tually ceased Outside Asia, Chinese communities arj to be 
found mainly m Austialia, Canada, and the United States, while 
Indian communities aie mostly scattered in the outlying part9 
of the Bntish Empire, such as islands of the Indian Ocean, East 
and South Afuea, the ('atibbean coast and, to a very small ex¬ 
tent, Canada The Filipino* 1 axe tended to migrate to 
neighbouring lands and paiticulaily the United States and 
Hawaii , and paits of the South American continent, mainly 
Bra7il, contain small but well-oiganised Japanese settlements. 

Findings op the Asian Relations Conference 

It may be noted that the report on agricultural reconstruction 
xvhich was adopted by the Asian Relations Conference m New 
Delhi in March-April 1947 sums up the main common character¬ 
istics ol: the agricultural situation in most Asiatic countries as) 
follows: 

(1) Divorce between ownership and cultivation and the predomi¬ 
nance of landlordism. 
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(2) The existence of plantation estates in some countncs like 
Ceylon and Malaga, which invohe not only divoiee between owner- 
ship and cultivation, but also foreign owneislnp of the pioducc of 
the soil, in some countiies Uieie is also the pioblem of foieign and 
absentee owneiship of agricultural land 

(3) Low fields pei acie 

(4) Uneconomicallv small and fragmented holdings 

(6) Absence of scientific methods and mechanisation, and use uL 
pnmitiv e implements 

(6) Insignificant use of fertilisers 

1 7) Pievalence of burdensome agricultuial debt 

(8) Small piopoition of the gioss value of agricultural pioducts 
acciuing to the actual tiller of the soil 

(9) Dependence on export maikets for sale of a huge pioportion 
of primary products and law mateiials, and the lesultant instability 
in agricultural puces and incomes 

(10) Low return of exchange obtained in manufactured gooih against 
the sale of raw materials 

(11) Inadequate development of resouices allied to agncultui>\ such 
as those of fishenes and animal products 

(12) Pressure of population on land and consequent undeiemplo /- 
ment in agriculture 

(13) Dram of ability from villages to towns, and leluclano' 1 of 
urban intelligentsia to nugiate to the uual aieas owing to the absence 
of conditions of living in villages compaiable in attiactivencss to those 
in urban areas 


The raising of the standard of living of the primary produc¬ 
ers—of all those tv ho are engaged m aguculture, cottage indus¬ 
tries, and handicrafts—is indisputably one of the most unpoitant 
economic and social problems confronting the countries of 
Asia. 

But the problem is not exclusively Asiatic, it is broadly in 
ternational, and few problems, perhaps, reveal more clearly the 
indivisible nature of social pi ogress It is obvious that the low 
standard of living, the low average of individual real incomes, 
«md the low purchasing power of about half the earth's popula¬ 
tion affect world economy and concern the standard of living of 
all categories of workers everywhere 

It is not only that an increase m the purchasing powei of the 
peoples of Asia would create a huge market for the products of 
other nations, or that an improvement in technical methods (Von 
rributing to, but also accompanying and following, a rise in the 
standard of living) would increase the quantity and quality of 
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certain snoods and make them more accessible to more of toe 
world's consumers In addition, and perhaps even more im¬ 
portant, is the fact that the poveily of the primary pioducers 
of Asia (Mil be a duect threat to the employment, wages, work¬ 
ing conditions, and standard of living of the workers of other 
countries, since this poveit> affects the conditions of competi¬ 
tion on the international ma»kct In nearly all the Asiatic coun¬ 
tries, the low puichasing powci ot 80 to 90 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation means that there is a veiv limited demand for the indus¬ 
trial goods and sei vices piovided by the remaining 10 to 20 per 
cent These countries aie tlmieioie compelled to turn to the 
export trade as then mdustricl a< tivity develops The basis 
tor such cxpoits, at ail) i ate before the Second World War, 
was low production costs, the Jesuit, in some instances and 
to some extent, of a paitieul.u lv advanced technical, indus¬ 
trial, and commetend oiganisation, but also and most fre¬ 
quently, oi low an ages Tlit>e low wages Nvere themselves 
a consequence ol the poveitv «>1 tin nual areas, nvIucIi not 
only creates <i supply of cheap laboni toi the factories, but en¬ 
ables wages to be kept low (by western st.mdaids) bec.ii's» e 
exceedingly low pri< es leeeiNcd bN tin* pumuij producers keep 
down the cost of liMiig ot the mdustiial workeis, who consume 
indigenous products almost exclusively The laismg of the ic 
muneration and standard of living of the primary producers, 
and thereby of the wages and standard ot Irving of the in¬ 
dustrial workeis would therefoie rid international competition 
of a factoi which bungs about Mime of the effects of dumping 1 

The pioblcm of taismg the standard of living in Asiatic 
■countries has vet anothei international aspcit For, apart from 
some special characteristics due to geographical and historical 
conditions, it comprises, in the final analysis the same essential 
elements as make up the problem of all peasants and handi¬ 
craftsmen in all countries The fact that in the Asiatic coun¬ 
tries the problems of the primary piodueeis aie more serious and 
acute than elsewhere only makes their study the more necessary 

’The low purchasing power of the moss of consume!-t would prevent anv 
commercial dumping in the orduim sense wlmh invohes higher pri-is 
on the homo market than on foieigu m.ukefs The txtraordmnry inflation 
of prices in several Asiatic eountiies—China, in partuulir—hns ndiordtv 
affected then econonn, since the costs of piodmtion hau become too 
lugh for continued evpoit tiade \t the same tim<\ the home mn>hot 
remains restricted owing to the low purchasing power of the masses and 
the importation of foreign goods is facilitated by their relatnely low cost 
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The foiegoiug suivey ot the conditions of life and work of 
primary pioduceis m Asiatic countries lias necessarily covered 
a very wide field, and in piesentmg it the Office has had in 
view the nnpoitnnt position occupied by the workers engaged 
in such pi eduction ui these countiies The survey will, how¬ 
ever, have sened to show I hat the improvement of the condi¬ 
tions described lepiesents a verv eonsideiable undertaking and 
that it involves not one, but a large number of problems The 
entire field ot publu health and public instiuetion needs to be 
developed, and the task calls tor the willing co-opeiaticn of 
the rural population The neeessar\ funds can only be derived 
from an improvement in productivity resulting from an inten¬ 
sive exploitation of the economic resources In devising 
measures for the organisation of the local economy for expan 
fcion, the immediate possibilities m each particular area hav 1 
to be elearlj discerned and an order of priorities has to be es¬ 
tablished The determination of such a piogiamme of action 
must necessai ily take account of politick! considerations, which 
differ from one aiea to anothei The public authorities in each 
area are lonsequenth in the best position to diaw up a pro¬ 
gramme of this kind 

Two hioad questions of common inteiest to Asiatic countries 
id the Fat Eastern region might however, be briefly indicated 
(1) What immediate measures, designed to improve the condi¬ 
tion of peisons engaged in agricultural pursuits, can the public 
authorities m the different countries adopt" (2) How far can 
international assistance prove beneficial to Asiatic countries in 
promoting the prosperity of their rural population ? 

On the first of these questions—the nature of the immediate 
measures designed to improve the condition of persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, which the public authorities m the 
different countries might adopt—there is a large measure of 
agreement despite the differences of opinion as to the form of 
social organisation to be aimed at, m existing conditions, for 
the consolidation and reinforcement of the rural economies of 
'Asiatic countries One expert with close familiarity wuth rural 
conditions has suggested the following points close control of 
rents at a low^ level, provision of credit at reasonable rates, in¬ 
cluding ctuct control of private moneylenders, especially the 
small men, prevention of alienation of agricultural land to 
non-agriculturists and recovery of land already so alienated; 
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organisation of maiketing of agricultural produce, stabilisa¬ 
tion of agricultural prices, impiovements in agricultural me¬ 
thods and use ot fertilisers, including especially experiments in 
mechanisation, followed by large-scale mechanisation of farms 
on a collective basis, improvement of seed and introduction of 
subsidiary crops 01 new staples, encouragement and organisa¬ 
tion ot subsiduuy souiets of income, replacement of the small 
\jllage shopkeepei, who usually also acts as a muneylerdei, b> 
retail eo-operative societies, control of nests, infestation and 
cattle discdse, large-scale (hr elopment works to improve drain¬ 
age 01 to piovide protection flood eontiol or nngation, soil 
erosion control and nnpiovements in animal husbandry 

Attention may also be drawn m this commotion to the policy 
statement on agiarian leform which tunned one of the four 
statement', adopted In the Sixth Kuommgtang National Gon¬ 
eness in Wav 1*14) at < hiingking and which is mentioned iu the 
last ehaptei ot tills Kepoit 1 twill be noticed that the points 
dealt with m this statement closely coriespoud to the points 
mentioned above In India a- in (’Inna the pressing need for 
the amelnn ution of the condition ot the au r i icultunst is fully' 
appieciated, and measuies toi the betteinient of lural conditions 
constitute a piommeut teat lire of the fiist five-yeai post-wai 
iconstruction plans piepaied by the piovmciai Governments 
An interesting expci iment pioposed by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, for instance is the adoption of four different types of 
projects special priority projects (plans for the training of 
personnel foi the administration ot development projects') ; all¬ 
province projects (projects extending to all the districts and 
designed to piepare the way to more intensive development 
subsequently) , particular area projects (projects such as irri¬ 
gation or anti-malaria projects suitable only for certain areas) , 
and concentrated area projects (projects tor a loncerted drive 
for an all-round development of selected areas in various 
parts of the province) with the object of achieving immediately 
visible and measurable results which mav prove to be a stimu¬ 
lus for future development 

Another illustration of d'rect Government action to promote 
the well-being of the agriculturists may’ be found m Ceylon, 
where a scheme of rural development was initiated in 1940 bv 
ibe Department of Industries and Commerce In pursuance of 
This seheme, rural service emties have been set up m 65 places 
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—47 conducted by the Government and 8 assisted by it There 
are also 21 extension units Two oi thiee trained officers are 
placed m charge of each centie, with a view to mstiuctmg tin* 
people m the aiea by precept and example oi the possibilities 
for economic development and the impro\ement ot cotUgo >n- 
dustnes Attention is also paid to environmental hygiene and 
other aspects oi the welfare of the rural population 

Imtiatne of tlie kind described aboye is sometimes taken also 
by private bodies, with the active support ol the public autho¬ 
rities. There seems to be a considerable body oi opinion in 
Asiatic countries which holds that pending the development ol 
the co-opciatne movement «.nd a much wider recognition among 
the rural population of the yalue ot self-help, it is indispensable 
that special elfoits should be made In the public authorities 
and by influential \olunt«m associations to assist m the dine- 
lopment of the countryside Keieienee to the icport piepaml 
hy the Office on item IV ol the agenda the Economic Back¬ 
ground if Social Policy, including Problems ot Industrialisa¬ 
tion, will be found useful in considering some of the economic 
aspects ot this question It is toi the Conference to decide 
whether way*» and means ol action, official oi unofficial ot hoi 
than through co-opeiative cigainsation, for the amelioration ol 
lural conditions should be considered in greatei detail \i'h a 
view to Ihe formulation ol piecise recommendations on the 
subject 

As to the second question-—the extent to which mtcruano ial 
assistance might pioie beneficial to Asiatic countries in pro¬ 
moting the prosperity of their mral population—<t may be 
noted that this is dealt wuth at some length m the icpoit no 
item IV of the agenda In this connection, it has been ob^ci \ed 
that in the case ol some ol the smallei couni ries of south-east 
Asia, at any rale, the intensive exploitation of their economic 
resources cannot by itself be expected to bring about an im¬ 
provement in the standard of living of the rural population 
In these countries, the area of cultivable land is limited, and 
consequently the greatei proportion of their expenditure' on 
food has to be paid for bv exports, winch consist for the most 
part of special products, smh as tea, rubber, vegetable oils and 
oil products, and fibres Adequate and guaranteed prices for 
these products on the markets of industrialised countries are 
therefore regarded as an important, if not indispensable, factor 
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jn any effort to raise the standard ot living of workers engaged 
m primal y production 


Co-operative Organisation as a Means 
of Rural Reconstruction 

Phe urgent need for rural reconstruction in Asiatic countries 
is now widely recognised m these countries themselves as well 
as abroad, but this problem is not a new one, and the war has 
only accentuated it It is closely linked with the problem of 
mdustnalisation and does not lend itself to any simple solution. 
Long-teiin as w r ell as sho.T-teuu measures are clearly needed 
Past oxpei lence and the consensus of opinion of experts m social 
woi k m Asiatic countnes, alike, suggest the suitabilitv of eo- 
opeiatue oigamsation for implementing such measiues The 
co-opeiabw method is <>miiei\ demoeiatie m character and 
is being regaided "itli rdumr m meieasing measure by rc- 
pieseut.d'ie opinion in iln*s(> (ountiies It is t brief ore pro¬ 
posed to eonsidei lieie m some detail tin* past achievements, 
piesent position and futuie possibilities or t'u co-operative 
mmeiiKMil as a means of imi.1 leeonstruction 

(iiMini Pfatuki s ot ’Hir Co-ofekviiie Movement 

Rmal leeonstiuetion has been defined by a Cominiyuouer lor 
Km al Ueeoiisti uetion m the Punjab as— 

Ihe learning tin pi ulsm. and flip teailnng ot the ait sC living 
m a Milage It includes e\e sthma l elating to tin* welfare ot villagers, 
>nd is eonrn lied with e\eiv »eti\it\ of \ill igc lite, ox that which affects 
Milage life Its oh |e« five is {lie men ease of happiness and, of eonisp, 
tin* hodth, wialtli, conitoit md .ummties of the village aie its naiti 
toncein 1 

Its objei ts and its metliods imohe not onh teelini(*al md eeon- 
« mie, but also edin ational |irogivss and a laising of tlm social 
stamlaid of mral populations In the aoids of anothei o> the 
manv students of the piohlcm, it ‘‘aims >t building a new rural 
n\ilisat mu ’ 

Tins debmtmu ot rural i oeoi struetnm n siifheientb- ?om pre¬ 
hensile and mav lie taken as a starting point Tint the most nr»- 
poi taut element to be considered in the toimulation of c oc al 

1 T 1 ’ Tj Rk iyw “ The Rotter ’Village Movement in the i’unjili ’ * hi 
Indian Coopnahtf Rcvien, \pi Tune 19.17 
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policy is not its piecise content but the means selected for its 
execution The question arises whether rural reconstruction 
should be effected by compulsion or by persuasive methods only 
The Report of the Prepaiatorv Committe ot the Intel govern¬ 
mental Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Rural Hyg 1 " no 
which was held shortly before the outbreak ot the Second World 
War, contained this statement 

No iomed\ or plan ol woik, however, well loneened, or well lfiten- 
tioned, fan effect tin* desired changes and improvements for the well¬ 
being and happiness of the i ura l population unless there is genuine 
desire on the pait of the people m the mral aieas to accept them and 
voluntanh* work ior them No legislation, no ettoits can help those 
viho aio not determined to help themselves 

A few other statements fiom the same souice aic < ited below 
because n then appositeness, not onlv with leleience to rmal 
hygiene, but also to rmal leeonstruction generally, and bcciuse 
they are widely suppoited bj* infoimed opinion in such couuUies 
as China, India, Ceylon, Malaya Siam, and Japan In these 
complies tin* need to proceed with mral leeonsti iiclion on a 
voluntary basis bv educational effoits is ippeatcdlj emphasised 

The Milam* improvement scheme is based on the view that no eliec 
t*ve piome&s is possible withom the co-operation ol the villagers 
themselves, and that the hist task n- to louse m them an inteiest and 
a desire foi impiovemoiil ot Ihen comhlion 

Public health woik has passed honi the period when police methods 
were emploved to one when persuasion and co-opeiation are the watch¬ 
words I’m successful achievement With the mauguiation of health 
unit woik in Ovlon in 1926, the coll.ihoiation ot the people has been 
kept to the Poietiont !! has hie ■ rnogmsed that a piosecution gets 
only one thing done, and at Hu same lime ncates an enemy, but if 
persuasion iould achieve the s tll ,ir lesult, not onlv is the w r ork being 
done in a peimanent mannei, 'mi the goodwill of the people is being 
secured 

Compulsion m matteis of liual hygiene and sanitation, except foi 
limited periods m limited aieas, is rarely practicable and is usually 
resented The improvement- s U ga< sf e d, if adopted thiough fear 
of penalty and not m expectation of benefit me usually abandoned 
if supervision is j played Hence collaboiation of the population is 
essential if theie is to be progress 

As rural reconstruction rcqu.res the support of the rural popu¬ 
lation, it calls for educative efforts designed to enable the rural 
peoples to help themselves and improve their way of living It 
is not of course a question of merely theoretical or intellectual 
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learning What is needed is organisation by means of vvhioh the 
peasants ean not only be told what to do and bow to do it, but 
also prowled with the means of betterment Such voluntary 
efforts need to be ndlectivo, and the eo-opeiative movement is 
particularly valuabh as being designed to bt ing about social and 
economic impiovement In team vvoik and in a spirit of self- 
help 

It may be noted in this connection that the 12th Conference 
of Registrars of Co-opeiative Societies in India, held at New 
Delhi m Decembei 19.46, considered, for instance, that — 

tlio to opeiatne movement diould be u^cd io iiu tidiest possible 
extent compatible with its pnnciples for extending the rural re- 
constiaction movement, haviny legaid to the tact that it is the best and 
in many areas the only means toi providing the organisation without 
which the mra! ie« oust i net 101 movement cannot expect to be perma¬ 
nent 

This yievv was repeated m a .evievv of the eo-opeiative move¬ 
ment in India m 1949-40 made bv the Agin ultural Pi edit De- 
partmenl of the Reset \o Rank of India and published in Bombay 
in 1041 

No olTiu.iI oiganisation could hope to ica<li the m,i»s of the popu¬ 
lation < \oept thiomih Hie medium ol co-opcative associations, it 
is thro null the^e that the culu atoi^ could be induced to take to better 
seed, nnpioved method', oi cultivation, bcttei caie of cattle, oetter 
sanitation, etc The eo-opuitoe oiganisation should, tlieiefoie, be 
the nistiument oi (Jov eminent', m then eftorN to nnpiove the econo¬ 
mic conditions oi tin people 

In bis tmevvoid to tins R'poit, s hr Mainlal 1> Xaiidvati, the 
Deputy (fovemoi o» the Rank, went so fat as to say that ‘‘the 
movement can he developed so as . to become the chief instru¬ 
ment of lural veeonslinotion iu India’ 7 . 

The approach to lural n "onstiuetion in China is similar, as 
will be seen from Professor J li Tayler’s study of the subject, 
Aspect s ot Rui at Recoils* nu turn, published in 1946 by the De¬ 
partment of Economies of Touching University, Peiping 

The co-operative movement has developed m all parts of the 
world on a considerable -wmle, as is shown m the most recent 
general statistics available- those for 1937 At that date, the 
International Labour Officj reported the existence of over 810,0C0 
co-operatives witli an aggregate membership of over 143.000,000 
in about a hundred territoiies The countries of Asia (except 
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the U.S.S R ), that is to say, principally China India, and 
tlapan, with a much smaller contribution from Siam, Tndo- 
China, Indonesia, Malaya, and the Philippines, accounted for 
168,000 societies out of this total, with a membership of 
14,868,000 

A characteristic of the co-operative movement which deserves 
mention is its federal sti ucture The primary eo operative 
societies, grouping individuals and families, associate in turn 
and form federations for economic and educational purposes. 
In this ay the benefits normally derived from large-scale 
financial, administrative, and technical concentration are made 
available to the smallest component units of the tederal struc- 
tme, which is not only a source ot stlength to the constituent 
units, but is also useful foi contacts between the public autho- 
uties and individual homes and tanns 

The canons wavs in which lln gmeial pnauples „*t foith 
above liave been and are being applied m practice may now be 
considei ed 

Tvpes op Hciul Co-upi r v 1 1\ l OmavL vj uj\^ 

Laboiu (oiitiactum co-opoiatue sot ictus and the <-o opera¬ 
tives concerned with land settlement aio two tvpes el co-opera¬ 
tive sotlelies which aie of paiticular liiteiest to the luge num¬ 
ber of landless labomeis in most uiral aioas ot Asia 

Laboiu Conti acting Co-opci atioes 

These societies possess no capital, but they undeitake to carry 
out definite tasks, tin 1 cliaigcs ioi whn li <in* sinned b> the mem¬ 
bers among theinschcs accouling to the 1 ules and methods 
adopted b\ each soi ietv Societies ot this kind enable the land¬ 
less labomeis to oigam.se themselves and acquite bargaining 
power Tliev are to be found, for example, u\ India, mainly 
in Madias w-lieie theie aie 2b ('including 19 uiral societies) 
with 2,000 members 

Co-opt)ativi s comer ned with Land Settlement 

In some of the i oimtries *n wln-h landless agiKiiItuial work¬ 
ers have been increasing in numbers m leeent vears, there 
are also uncultivated lands which, undei ceitam condition* 
can be biought under cultival ion This is the ease m China, 
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Jndia, and Indonesia, and probably in other countries as well. 

These uncultivated lauds arc usually uninigated or marshy 
land 01 else jungle They hue to be prepared for settlement. 
It may be noted in this connection that in Siam, for instance, 
the Government took step 1 to facilitate the establishment of 
colonisation co-operatives in 1968 foi work preparatory la 
settlement, at the end of 1946 theie weie 44 such societies. In 
India, various Governments have adopted a policy of promoting 
agricultuial colonies to b<* inn on co-operative lines Alto- 
gfther it is proposed to absmb about 64,000 ev-serveemen m 
different land colonisation s-chenies The oigamsatiou ol ‘land 
ciedit co-opeiatives” m S/ediwan, Kansu Kwangsi, Hunan, 
and Fukien is being piomoted by tlie Funnels’ Bank in ’China 

Allot im lit, Land-I <<n>uta, and haul ('nlticalmu loathe* 

Wliateuu ni.i v li i\e been then oiigm sin h <o op< r it u »■- may 
in .Hiv eouutiv fun. 1. on a. allotment societies in which case 
linn pun base land and bieak it up into lots, to be ft msierred 
(o the memheis as then own piopeitv Oi tl>e\ m,iv assume 
tin' loim o( l.ind-h .mile si. lotus vvlin li bn\ oi li.n- land for 
the puipo-e ot lenting 1 it u smaller lots to the me. It n n Or 
Miev may specialise m mini i niti\ .lion and having uiqiiired or 
leased one oi mote pines oi land vvoik them as .1 single under¬ 
taking 

Between the eo-opeiati\es which facilitate tile acquisition of 
.in individual or famil} holding and those which promot< large 
collective laimnig, theie aie various intermediate tj pes of 
oigamsation m which certain optiations are undertaken on'an 
individual basis, wlnle otluns are done ]omtlv 

The methods ol eo-opeiative cultivation of the land which 
arc widespiead m such count> u»s as Bulgaua, Italy, P destine, 
and the U S S R , and aie also tound, for example, in Canada, 
Fiance Me'i.o, Spain and the Cinted States have aroused in¬ 
terest m Asm, paitieularl^ m China, Tndia. Siam, and Japan 

In China, theie are liistumes of (0-opeiati\e fauns set up 
through tlie land eiodit co-opeiatnes when individual agricul¬ 
turists are not m a position to buy a partieulai piece of land 
or wlieio .in estate is too big to he cultivated bv a single faunl v 
Special regulations governing tin ir establishment were promul¬ 
gated in Februaiv 1946, wlneh, besides defining the mutual 
nghts and obligations of members also confer certain privi- 
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leges on co-opeiative farms m the matter ot purchasing or 
renting land owned oi taken over bv the public authorities and 
unowned land 

The development ot laud credit co-operatives in India has 
been advocated bv Mi Jawahailal Nehru, and it is noteworthy 
that the Co-operative Planning Committee oi the Government 
of India lias recently recommended a system which consists m 
joint management of the laud in a village by the villageia with¬ 
out any transfer of ownership Experiments on a small scale 
m eo-opeiatne tanning are being made in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Madras and in the States of liaioda, Cochin, 
and lljdei abaci Co-operative 1 arming lias latelv assumed 
great nnpoitance m view' of tin* legislation proposed m many 
provinces foi the abolition of /amindari 1 landloidism 

In Siam the Government sponsored a now tv pc oi co-opeiM- 
five entei prise—the land hire-purchase society- -in 10*10 mak¬ 
ing some 1 ,b00 a<ies of land available foi purchase by four 
societies The individual holdings are paid foi by th i membeis 
of the societies in I'» annual mstalmeuts At the end of 104(7 
there werf also 10 mixed tanning colonisation societies, wntb 
over 100 membeis 1 aiming 2 800 acres of laud (nee, ana beans, 
and tobacco cultivation) 16 uitton colonisation societies with 
332 membirs, and 0 sail colonisation societies with 110 mem¬ 
bers 

The peasant allotments made umlei the Cev Ion Land Deve¬ 
lopment Ordinance since 3935 are oigamsed on co-operative 
lines in the case of the largest schemes, these inelude S major 
colonisat'on schemes with 1.837 members and an area of 13,478 
acres and 7 out of the 19 cstatts purchased On village expan¬ 
sion 

In Japan, there v\eie sevcial hundred co-opeiativof the 
land credit tvpe in 1938 

Irrigation, Land Iirclamahnn and Anh-Etotion Societir-* 

Whatevei their form, co-operatives concerned with land 
settlement have often had to deal, either directly oi through 
other ancillary societies, with irrigation or drainage The dis¬ 
tribution and utilisation of water are matters of prime import¬ 
ance in countries where agriculture is “a gamble in lainfall”. 


Set above, p 7 
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(Out of the ‘29 million acres undei cultivation in the piovmce 
of Bengal, little more than one million are artificially lrngated 
President (’lining Kai-shek has said in his hook China’s Destiny, 
that China needs a system capable of irrigating 100 million 
mows of (iiltivatul land ) E\en when extensive work lias to 
he undei taken hi the State 01 under its control, irrigation co¬ 
operatives can play a useful pait m distributing water to the 
individual holdings But veij often the work to be done is 
of such a kind that the co-opeiatives undertake it themselves 
Por instance, the irrigation co-opeiatives oi western Bengal 
which were started m 1010 and numbered ovei 1 000 hv 1037, 
undertake the re-excavation of resei\oirs which have filled up 
and also build new ones fu the Punjab, these co-operatives 
clean the liiigation canals ' ’o-operatives of the ,ame type 
are also lound in Biliai and Orissa, Madras, Myso’e, and the 
Lmted Pio\lines In s ham, such societies wcie fust organised 
by Government lmtiatiw* in 1030 bv the end of 1040 thcie were 
10 irrigation societies with 800 members They appear to 
have eonlnbuted con<udeianl\ to the laising of productivdy 
The Co cpei«itne Planning < ommittee ot the Govemmeut of 
India has lecommended the foi mation of auti-erosiou and laud 
reclamation smieties which should work m close relation with 
iorest departments 400 s-icn societies, with 12 000 memoers, 
already exist m the Punjab 

Consolidation of Hotdinqs Co-opi mltn > 

Mention should also be made of the co-opeiatnes toimed for 
tne special pm pose oi the consolidation of holdings, which Have 
been found successful where tlieir is alieadv a tairl\ a\o1] deve¬ 
loped coopeiafiu* mo\emr.it that lms gained the confidence 
of the r.n.d population The Punjab is a pioneei in this field 
In that pi owner, a co-operative of this type has as its function 
the drawing up <>t plans for consolidation with the hdp ol an 
inspector of lands, the plans are submitted to all the peisons 
having rights in the land in question for then* appioval. which 
must be unanimous, otherwise the plans aie lejected The co¬ 
operative is able to obtain this approval more easily because it 
is compost'd ot persons who know* each otliei and aie used to 
acting in common By 1939 moie than one million acres had 
been consolidated in the Punjab the consolidation also made 
it possible to dig hundreds of new* wells and to irrigate thou- 
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sands of acres for the first time, to provide sites for school 
buildings, playgrounds, loads, and manure pits In the view 
of C F Strickland, the ease with which several Indian provin¬ 
cial Governments weie later able to introduce consolidation 
laws requiring only the consent ot a majority for the operation 
of a consolidation scheme was due to the educational value of 
these voluntary institutions 

liiual Ci edit and Thntt Co-opa atives 

Kuial credit co-opeiatives lia\e shown themselves to be parti- 
culailv weil adapted to the distiibution ot' sliort-teim credit 
and they can also play a part m the distiibution of medium- 
teim credit They are the most numeious type of co-operative, 
tspeuallv in .Asia, vvlioie tluv have almost nhvavs been the 
hist foi m of co-operative to be de\eloped Tile fiisc Indian 
law on co-opeiation passed m 1901 dealt only with this type 
A souelv, its introduction was the culmination ot i whole 
senes of measuies and studies ielating to nual indebtedness 
which wine earned out aftei the passing ot the Land Improve- 
meat Louis Act ot 1883 and the Agriculturists* Loans Act of 
1884 In China, theie wene in 1944, 74,578 nual medit co¬ 
operatives propei and 46,806 eo-opeiutives which included cre¬ 
dit activities among their functions In 1942 there were m 
India more than 100,000 nual uedit co-opeiativcs Mvith a 
memberslii]) of 6 million and a wmkmg capital of 1,000 million 
rupees) supported by 600 eential banks and <i dozen piovincial 
banks In Siam, there were 4,781 lural credit societies at the 
end of 1946, with over 80,000 members The total number of 
credit co-operatives m Ceylon in 1943 vvas 1,811, m addition to 
which theic were 195 thrift societies It is stated that thei e are, 
several hundred ciedit co-operatives m Jndo-Chnia and Tndo, 
nesia In the Philippines, theie were 570 co-operatives of this 
type m 1940, with a total meiiibei.slnp of 105,000, and the move¬ 
ment has now begun to revive under the supervision and with 
the suppoit of the Faimeis’ Loan Division of the Depa.lment of 
Labour In the five months ending 31 December 1945, 36 fai- 
mers’ co-operative associations had already been organised, »cith 
a total momboiship of 2 210 and a capital of 310 2U) pesos. 
Pefore the war the movement w^as also well developed m 
Japan 
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There are about a 130 fishery co-operatives in Bengal, Madras, 
and Orissa whoso main function is the provision of credit to 
lishermcn, and such co-operatives are being organised in Bombay 
and the United Provinces as well They are also to be found 
m Indonesia Some fisheiy eo-operatives undertake m addi¬ 
tion the processing and maiketing of their members’ ‘ateh and 
also the joint purchase of boals, nets, etc 

It is also one ot the main functions of the rural credit co¬ 
operatives to promote tin iff In < oiuitries such as Burma and 
Malaya when* the peasant is apt to be more icokless ui bellow¬ 
ing than toi instance, in India and the Philippines, the estab¬ 
lishment ot tin iff co-opeiatne societies is the first step, Ihe 
members of these societies bind themsehes to save specified 
sums regularly, pieterabh loi specified purposes Before the 
Second Woikl War tlieie weie seveial of these societies, aeiong 
the workers on the rubber estates in Malay a, there die also a 
lo\\, in India Coinpulsoiv deposit ot savings lia^ been a 
feature ot tile mial eiedit »o-opeiatives m Uluna and ol the 
uiban credit u» operatives ,n India Moieovei, all . i J dit co¬ 
operatives aie at the same time savings co-opeiatives 

The thrift societies and the savings and loan societies are not 
the Only type of (o-opeiative to cultivate habits of thrift and 
protect the pinion\ pioducei against indebtedness There aie 
also the better-living societies, which number 6,700 m India, 
and are also to be found in Burma Then main object is to 
reform some ol the social customs which lead to extravagant 
expenditures on such occasions as weddings oi tunei als The 
reforms are defined bv the members themselves, who undertake 
to pay a fine for any breaches of the self-imposed rules Some 
of these societies at the same time act as credit societies, and 
thus possess an additional means of control over their members 
Many of them have also been led to take up the teaching ol 
health rules and the organisation of rural hygiene 

Another cause of unproductive indebtedness is the tendency 
to litigation, often over trifles, but none the less costly and 
interminable, the arbitration co-operative societies, the mem¬ 
bers of which pledge themselves to resort to arbitration in anv 
'dispute arising between them, fulfil a useful function in keep¬ 
ing down litigation 

The thrift societies, the better-living societies, and the arbi¬ 
tration co-operatives are useful adjuncts to the rural credit <*>- 
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operatives, but they aie not sufficient, since indebtedness, as 
lias alreadv been seen, is deeply rooted m the economic condi¬ 
tions, and a great deal mor i has to be done to relicto the 
primary produce! 

The “sowfai", whom c o-opoiat ,011 seeks to icpiace, is not merely 
the usmei He is the n.uhsm.in aril the ‘Malar, as also the adviser 
u nd guide oi the peoi'k theie Their is a human bond between the 
bOi\cai and the people, and iL w < would displace him, we must sub¬ 
stitute ±01 him an aaencv that would take his place in e\ery direction, 
and that w’ould do nil that he did, and that too m a belter wav 1 

Jiutal Snpplii Co-opcniitres 

Particularly m (’hina and India imal supply co-operatives 
are being established in mu easing numbers, side by side with 
the credn co-operatn es, oi allied to them They provide the 
necessary technical equipment to enable the pi unary pioducer 
to 1 educe his costs ot production, nnpiove the qualit ' ot his 
produce, and mci ease its valiu‘ The need for such societies is 
perhaps best indicated b\ the losult of experiments lecently 
made in China, which showed an increase of 42 per cent in 
total gram production lesulting from the use of improved seeds, 
of 32 per cent from the control ot insects and diseases, and of lb 
per cent from the use ot fertilisers 

Sometimes the ruial credit < o-operatives themselves endea¬ 
vour to supply equipment undei favourable conditions as re¬ 
gards price and quality Marked success in the distribution 
of improved seed has been achieved m India by the cane deve¬ 
lopment societies m the United Provinces, and in respect of 
cottonseed bv the co-operative societies m Bombay Reference 
may also be made here to the better-farming societies, which 
operate <dong the same lines as the better-living societies 
Their members undertake to introduce specified technical *m- 
provements on their holdings, sometimes the societies maintain 
a model farm, often the> specialise in producing improved 
seeds 

With regard to manure, co-operative societies are not only- 
able to provide for the satisfactory distribution of fertilisers’ 
hut, as has been suggested, can also undertake the planting of 

1 H Kaji, in foreword to Eleanor M Horon The Co oporalvt*. 
Motement m India (Liondon P S King and Son, Ltd 1912') 
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tiees with a view to obtaining m clue ooiuse sufficient fuel for 
domestic use so as to pie\ent the wastage ot a large proportion 
of maim 10 now i>mnt as fuel It lias been estimated that m 
Jutlia neatly ISO million tons ot larm\ard manure ir° burnt 
ci otheiwise lost each \eai 

The dnl 1 lb’ition ot mat limes bv sale 01 line is sometimes 
undeitaken In the nual simph < o-opeiatives The Economic 
Enquiry Committee ot the Indian State ot Saugli teeently re¬ 
commended that the use of cost I v maehnies should be organised 
on a co-operative basis 

(to-opei«itnt* societies spcn ihsinu m annual husbandry are 
auothei l\pe which muv he ecmsideied undei the present head¬ 
ing Theie aie S24 co-operatives in India (739 in the Punjab 
rtlone) devoted to nnpioved cc-ttle bleeding The memoers 
undeitak* not to allow their animals to be served by any bull 
ether than one selected in tin mm iet\ oi the Veterinary De¬ 
partment Some societies oi then mcmbeis maintain stud 
bulls Such societies can he valuable agencies for carrying out 
programmes drawn up b\ tin Vetennaiv Department for the 
prevention and tieatment ol (attic disease or bj the Forest 
Department foi lelievimr toddei shortage thiough controlled 
gra7ing 


('otwunui s’ f'o-opaatives 

Anothei tvpe ot piueha.se eo-opeiatives is that of consumers’ 
co-operative societies Until lecently these were not conspi¬ 
cuous in rural areas in Asiatic countries In fact, apart from 
a few notable* exceptions sueli as the Tnplicane Co-operative 
Society in Madras, thev had not leally taken root before the 
last war Some credit co-operatives, however, had already be¬ 
gun to distribute to then members articles of household con¬ 
sumption as well as supplies foi agriculture or cottage industries 

But war conditions, price increases, and speculation stimu¬ 
lated this type of co-operative, particularly in China, India, 
and Cevlon In China, at the end of 1944, there were 4,782 
consumers’ co-opera fives proper and 33,628 other co-operatives 
which included the distribution of consumers’ goods among 
their functions, they lepresented 13 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber of co-operatives of all types in the country, compared with 
only 1 4 per cent in 1940 In the province of Madras m 
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India, there were only 85 consumers’ co-operatives on 30 June 
1939, but by 30 June 1945 the number had grown to 1,286, with 
408,000 members, of these, 763 were rural stores, with 145,000 
membeis There were also 21 district wholesale stores In 
the province of Bombay the number of consumers’ co-opera¬ 
tives rose from 38, with 11,069 members, to 106, with 28,858 
members, between June 1942 and June 194,5 Similai pro¬ 
gress has been reported in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Orissa, Mysore, and Travaucoie The a\aitable figures for 
the Indian provinces as a whole indicate that the number oC 
consumers’ societies increased liom 408, with 16,000 members, 
m 1939-40 to 3,539, with 6,000,000 membeis, m 191,5-44 In 
Siam, the number ol consumeis’ cooperatives, though still low, 
increased from 6 m 1938 to 66 m 1946 Between April 1942 
and April 1945 the number of such co-opei atives m Cejlon 
rose from 38 to 4,042, and their membeislup from 17 675 to 
1,033,228 In the Philippines, the numbei of consumers’ co¬ 
operatives is 878, all organised after 1945 
In China, India, Ceylon, and the Philippines, coiisiiincis’ co¬ 
operation lias been eiuoinaged and even assisted b\ tbt fio\- 
ernments, which resented to it ten the pm pose oi iaeilileti "g 
distribution in the abnoimal wartime conditions The un¬ 
usually lapul development of this foim of eo-opeiation n thus 
partly due to tempoiary causes The agricultural suppl> co¬ 
operatives and the agneultutal marketing eo-operatives im¬ 
prove and standardise production, and the consumeis * co¬ 
operatives aie a valuable adjunct to them in as much as the> 
can take further steps to ensuie that the pioduce, moie parti¬ 
cularly foodstuffs, is of the required qualitv when it reaches 
the consumer They could do more, and, like some of the large 
co-operative oigamsations m Euiope and America, could be¬ 
come instiuments of nutritional education 

Agricultural Marketing Cv-opcratwes 

Perhaps the chief role of the agricultuiul marketing co¬ 
operative is to sort and grade products of varying quality 
coming m small lots from a large number of scattered holdings, 
so that thev may be marketed m bulk Motcover il,iou”u 
the technical and economm co-ordination of the in mime tabic 
units of the agricultural economy, the marketing co-operative 
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makes possible and available to these units all the processes ot 
simplification and cost reduction 

It is for these reasons that tl|e marketing co-operatives proper 
have developed in the Asiatic countries m recent years, conti¬ 
nuing and improving the marketing operations previously 
started by the rural credit co-operatives and the general supply 
and sales co-operatives 

In China, these co-operatives formed only 2 per cent of the 
total number of co-operatives ot all types m 1940, the propor¬ 
tion had reached 10 6 per cent by the end of 1944 

A similar development is taking place in India with the sup- 
jiprt of the whole organised co-opeiative movement, eo-opera- 
tives for marketing livestock, tobacco, potatoes, cotton, trait 
and other commodities have been established The 14th Con¬ 
ference of Registrars of Co-operative {Societies, held in the middle 
of 1944, recommended the establishment ot a chain of co-opera¬ 
tive marketing organisations, one foi each suitable area, as 
also federations of these marketing associations, either for parti¬ 
cular commodities or for particular areas, and an All-lad 1 a Co¬ 
operative Marketing Organisation embiacmg the various fede¬ 
rations Similarly, the Joint Session of the Standing Com 
raittees of the All-India Co operative Institutes' Association and 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association also 
held in 1944, recommended that efforts should be made to 
organise co-operative agricultural marketing societies in ail' 
parts of the country where they did not already exist and io 
develop the work of existing societies It suggested that, 
wherever possible, arrangements should be made to link up the 
work of the credit societies with that of the marketing societies 
and to use the latter for the supply of domestic and agricultural 
requisites as well Recently, the Government Co-operative 
Planning Committee recommended as a target that within ten 
years 25 per cent of the total annual marketable surplus of 
agricultural produce should be sold through co-operative so¬ 
cieties, and that for this purpose 2,000 marketing societies, 11 
provincial marketing societies, and, ultimately, one All-India 
Marketing Association should be organised It may be noted 
that provincial marketing societies already exist m Bombay, 
Madras, and the United Provinces 

In Siam, there were 52 marketing co-operatives in 1945, most 
of which dealt in rice. In Ceylon, the number of marketing 
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co-operatives rose ironi IS m 1940 to 71 in April 1942 and 10& 
in 1945 Before the war, there were already rice marketing co¬ 
operatives m Burma, co-operatives (of small growers) for the 
preparation and sale of rubber and for the- marketing of copra 
(with common copra kilns) in Malaya (former Federated 
Malay States), and co-operatives for the marketing of tobacco, 
rice, hemp, livestock, and coconuts, and their by-products in 
the Philippines In the course of recent years, co-operatives 
have also been established in Indo-China for the grading, condi¬ 
tioning, ind sale ot tea and tobacco, foi the making of rope 
and coconut fibie, and for the development of stock farming; 
it is stated that their mere existence has led to a general price 
rise of 50 per cent apart from normal price variations, and 
that ‘‘they participate closely in the work undertaken by the 
technical services to make the farmei improve the quality of 
his raw products , they replace the small producers who 
lack industrial equipment when it comes to the proper prepara¬ 
tion, cleaning, and standardisation of the products of the 
latter ” 

Otliev Forms of Rutal Co-operatives 
The co-operative movement can extend its activities beyond 
the strictly economic interests of the peasant household and 
undertake tasks m the splieie ot health or general welfare or 
even outside the immediate circle of the individual oi family 
and bring to the rural community the equipment and amenities 
which it lacks In this field too, the riual credit co-operatives 
often play an important pirt, either directly or by promoting, 
through the grant of loans, the establishment and operation 
of specialised co-operatives 

Among these more or less specialised co-operatives, at least 
the health co-operatives should be mentioned In Asia they 
have assumed two main forms- the better-living societies and 
the anti-malaria societies As has already been remarked many 
of the former are engaged m rural sanitation and hygiene work. 
This is particularly the ease m the Punjab and the United Pro¬ 
vinces, which have nearly &,000 out of the 6,700 societies of 
this type m the Indian provinces They organise their mem¬ 
bers for improving roads, digging wells or cleaning village* 

In addition, they teach and practise the rules of hygiene and com¬ 
bat epidemics In some cases they have built small dispensaries 
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The anti-malaria co operatives have developed mainly in 
Bengal, where more than 1,000 of them are grouped in a central 
organisation They undertake the cleaning out or filling up 
of the breeding-grounds of the anopheles mosquito, jangle 
clearance, the improvement of watercourses, the distribution of 
quinine, and the like In the Punjab, at the end of 1943-44, 
there were 101 health and medical aid societies, with a mem¬ 
bership of nearly 15,000, working with the aid of grants from 
the Government and local bodies They gave treatment to 
o\er 500,000 members and non-members Ex-servicemen who 
have been trained m medical, sanitary, and anti-malarial ser¬ 
vices would provide excellent members for societies engaged in 
anti-malarial and public health work 

In Japan, beiore the war, ihere were some 800 co-operatives 
aud 10 federations with health activity as their sole or partial 
function, these societies had a total membership of about 
500,000 

In China, the co-operatives have combated opium-taking (and 
also gambling and other wasteful habits); more recently, various 
special measures have been taken, mostly on the initiative of 
the industrial co-operatives (described below), such as installing 
baths, assembling a ludmieutarj first-aid outfit, cleaning the 
Milage, and building latrmes, etc. As the co-operatives deve¬ 
lop, they establish small climes, prouded with a few beds and, 
sometimes, an operating room, and staffed with some nurses 
and quite otten \\ ith a doctor attached to them They dispense 
such drugs as they can obtain, and some of them have inoculated 
members of industrial co-operatives as well as non-members 
rgamst smallpox, typhoid fever, and cholera At the end of 
3943 there were 23 fair-smed climes of this kind as well as 5 
small hospitals Finally, m certain areas, especially iu the 
south-east, these co-operativ es have organised sickness insurance: 
for a small monthly contribution the members of the industrial 
co-operatives and then families aie entitled to medical care, free 
medicines, and nursing service 
Among the co-operatives contilbutmg to the amenities of 
the rural community, mention should be made 'of the electricity 
co-operatives It is true that they are hardly known in Astatic 
countries, though quite recently at Likiang in the Chinese pro¬ 
vince of Yunnan, a co-operative with 1,000 members, who pro¬ 
vided the necessary capital, has planned to supply current te 
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the workshops of industrial co operatives and to private homes. 
But it is not improbable that they could be set up and developed 
if extensive programmes of rural electrification are carried out, 
since such an undertaking, which involves the investment oL 
considerable sums oi capital and the deployment of numerous 
technical capacities and at the same time has to reach a large, 
poor and scattered population, naturally calls for a division 
of labour and foi collaboration between the public autho¬ 
rities and the persons directly concerned Using a variety of 
methods, the public authorities (oi large companies m the 
richer countries) might provide the financial means, techni¬ 
cians, plans, and general control, undertake the large opera¬ 
tions, and produce the power The consumers of the current, 
grouped in co-operative societies, might maintain and super¬ 
vise the power lines and ensure distribution 

Multi-Purpose Societies 

Since 1937, when the Agricultural Credit Department of 
Ihe Reserxe Bank of India drew attention to the question of 
organising multi-purpose societies, a strong body of opinion 
appears to have been formed in India in favour of the view 
that there should be a single institution where the villager 
should be able to go in ordei to satisfy his various needs This 
society should be able to touch all, or at least most of the as¬ 
pects of village life Not merely should marketing and credit 
be linked togethei, but the village society should cover all such 
activities as supplying producers’ and consumers’ goods, and 
such miscellaneous activities as movements for better farming, 
better living, improved public health, etc So far, however, 
there has been no attempt tc organise these societies on any 
considerable scale 

Cottage Industries and Handicrafts 

Most of the forms of co-operative society suited to the agri- 
cultuiist are also helpful to the persons dependent on cottage 
industries and rural handicrafts, who have much the same prob¬ 
lems to contend with. The technique of these workers needs 
to be improved, they have to obtain credit, raw materials, 
equipment, and a market for their products, and when they 
(are unorganised they are dependent, like the peasant, on a 
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middleman A\ho supplies them with credit, with their ind'jus- 
trial requirements, and often with consumer goods, and who 
buys the product of their labour When they decide to free 
themselves from tins dependence and to solve their problems 
by their joint efforts, they lurn to co-operative organisation. 
That is why there are found among them credit co-operatives, 
supply eo-operatives, marketing co-operatives, and also workers' 
productive co-operatives, which die comparable to the eo-opera- 
tives tor joint cultivation found in the agricultural sphere. All 
these forms of eo-operatives exist in varvmg numbers and at 
different stages of development m Asiatic countries, but detailed 
consideration will be given here only to two different but typical 
instances the Chinese “industrial co-operatives", selected be¬ 
cause they are the best known and have aioused much interest; 
and the co-opeiative organisation of the handloom weavers m 
India, since the handloom industry is of great importance in 
that country 


Tlx ('hxx sc Imhislnal Co-opt) ahves 

As is known, Chinese indiistiidl'co-operatives aiose out of the 
situation cieated by the war In the first place there Avas the 
loss to (‘lima of almost the whole of its modern industry con- 
eentiated in a feA\ coastal cities, toupled with the virtual im¬ 
possibility of importing goods at reasonable prices, further it 
Avas necessary to leconstruct the country’s means of indus¬ 
trial production, and, lastly, some 60 million refugees had 
1o be found employment 

Tu the autumn of 1038 the idea of setting up the largest 
possible mimbei of small co-operative a\ orkshops-nnobile and 
siuead tlnoughoiit the country—received considerable en¬ 
couragement The movement Avas originally conceived by an 
American missionary, Mr Joseph Bailie, and was promoted by 
Mr Rewi Alley of New' Zealand, then Factory Inspector foi 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, both of A\hom deAoted them* 
selves entirely to the work 

While adequate statistical information i-s not available, it is 
Known that the number ol registered industrial eo operatives 
rose from 69, Avitli a total of 1,1-19 members m December 1938 
to 1,738, with 2.1,681 members at the end of Maicli 1*C4 It 
should be mentioned that tiu* membership liguic dots not shew 
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tiie exact number of persons employed, and that allowance 
Should be made for seasonal workers in addition 
It seems, however, that the movement has not yet attained 
the development envisaged b> its sponsois Inflation and re¬ 
stricted capital resources have made it difficult to obtain fresh 
supplies ot raw materials, and co-operative activity has been 
greatly impeded m consequence A large number of the indus¬ 
trial co-operatnes have had to close down owing to the de¬ 
pressed market, high production costs, and the repair la+iou ot 
refugee mcnibeis At the end of 1916, onty 282 co-operatives 
and 18 iedeiations were actually m operation Tliev are situ¬ 
ated mainly m the south-west and noitli-west piovincos where 
there is still a good local maiket Olhei societies liavc sus¬ 
pended then activities until conditions impiove In tin noith, 
a few co-operatives have been set up in collaboration vu f n 1 lie 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Hovvevei, co-operative uctivitv is lai fiom being negligible 
During 1944 the mouthlv production ot these co-operatives 
averaged 74,791 ,‘>77 Chinese dollars 1 Some 250 diflerent 
articles vveie turned out, such as blankets towels, cotton cloth, 
silk goods, hosiery, leathei goods, flour, soap, candles, medical 
supplies, papei, pottery, glas>, div cells tor batteries, boats, 
matches, toothpaste punting presses, looms for textiles, ciga¬ 
rettes, artificial limbs, etc The co-opeiativc units were also 
engaged m mining coal, lion gold wolframite, and asbestos, 
and m cairying on such other activities as printing, running 
oil piesses power plants and foundries, and transport sm vices 
The textile co-operatives employ the largest number of mem¬ 
bers (36 7 pei cent ot the total), followed by the co-operatives 
making "hemical pioducts (20 2 pei rent 'i and the minine co¬ 
operatives (7 1 per cent ) In the textile branch alone, 2 5 
million blankets were reported to have been /-supplied to the 
Army by the end of 1942 

The movement was a spontaneous one, and one of its guiding 
principles has been to utilise local raw materials and (with the 
exception of Government orders) to produce first for local 
needs Its activities have been built on the traditions of handi¬ 
craft industry, which was already threatened by Japanese com¬ 
petition But the movement quite rapidly and generally im¬ 
proved the handicraft technique, often by copying and then 
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manufacturing certain machines or machine parts imported 
for the purpose In the handloom industry, lor instance, the sub¬ 
stitution of an iron toi a wooden gear reduced to one hour the 
work wli eh foimeih oc< upied one day Similarly, a slight 
modification made m spinning wheels enabled four times more 
-jarn to be prod in ed wherever this inexpensive improvement 
was introduced 

As fai as possible, the ia\\ mateiials, seiui-hnislied products, 
and machines pass dueetly irom the co-operatnes turning them 
out to the co-opeiatnes tint lequire them 

These mall siatteied eo opt iati\es ha\e inoieo\er been gra¬ 
dually welded into a tedeial system Besides the three large 
regional iedeiatnnis (noit i-west, southeast, and south-west 
fedeiatnms), smallei ones wen lonned on a distiict Ins'- The 
district Iedeiatnnis ha\e set up schools, hospitals, diamatic 
societies ,uh 1 spoils clubs, ana some ol them ha\e estabLshed 
supply and uraiketinu stcnes and eredit and sauugs depart¬ 
ments These 1 depuitments iaise loans, distubute credit to the 
co-operatnes, and ciuouidge saung among them The supply 
and mail t‘ting stores pioMde the co-operatives with raw 
materials and collect then pioducts foi marketing They also 
lielp to co-ordinate acti\ dies and to mttoduce a measure of 
planning and stamlaidisatnm into co-operative production 
This descnption would not be complete without a reference 
to the inipoitance which these eo-opeiatives attach to tlieir 
educational actiutj Besides elementary courses organised for 
children who hk* themselves ofleu grouped m school co¬ 
operatives, and schools for the training of technician* and 
leaders, theie aie 2 (tonneily 7) Bailie schools m which courses 
lasting 2 to 4 \ ears (in arithmetic, geography, singing, mecha¬ 
nics, mining, weaimg, tool manufacturing, etc) are provided 
for carefully selected bo\s between 12 and 18 years of age. 
During the second half of 194b a new programme was launched. 
Courses lasting two weeks to a month were held in five cities 
for the training of oftieeis and members of co-operatives and 
federations, and it was planned to extend them to other centres 
in 1947 Scholarships have also been offered to some promis¬ 
ing boys to gam technical experience 

Thus the movement, even if it has not fulfilled the ambitious 
of its founders, is nevertheless strongly established, and has 
succeeded in building a complete system Its contribution to 
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the war effort has received official recognition, dnd in the opinion 
ot those who have had the opportunity of observing it at first 
hand it has created a type of organisation which can help to 
provide a sound basis for China’s industrialisation. This view 
was supported by President Chiang Kai-shek in a message which 
he sent to the industrial co-opeiatives on their fifth anniversary. 

The 01 yanimation ot the C 1 C is especially fitted to undeitake the 
.task ot industrialising the imal aiea*., and the Government will do 
everything it possibly can to help I want you to go on and woik 
harder than ever and help build a firm foundation foi the economic 
prosperity of China 

In view of tiie difficulties encountered after the wai, a con¬ 
ference of leading members, held m Fobruaiy 1946, decided 
that a Cl C Planning Committee should be set up, and that 
the genetai policy m the immediate future should lie to con¬ 
solidate tile mo\enieiit by developing industrial co-operatives 
preferably m secondary cities, Ixadei regions, and imal dis¬ 
tricts, on the basis of available Joed resources and markets, and 
by devoting all maim efforts to stieiigtlieiiing the existing 
sound and promising co-oneietives and fedeiations and re¬ 
habilitating those ol good standing which had been forced to 
evacuate or to dissolve owing to the hostilities 

It should also be stressed that despite its piesent imperfec¬ 
tions and its slow tempo of development, the movement 
has been much lemarked m Ameiica, Em ope, and Asia In 
the United States a body known as the Amencan Committee 
m Aid of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives (“Indusco”) has 
been established There is also an Anglo-Chinese Cooperative 
Committee, which provides funds, technicians, and equipment. 
An International Committee for Chinese Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tives has been established m Shanghai Xym Wales’ book on 
the movement, China Build* for Democracy, has appeared in 
an Indian edition, to which Mr Nehru has contributed an in¬ 
troduction In Bombay a group of social workers have estab¬ 
lished an Industrial Co-operative Association to foster the 
development of industrial co-operatives on the Chinese model. 
Becent information from Tokyo indicates that such co-operatives- 
are to be organised in Japan 

Handloom Weavers’ Co-operatives in India 

Apart from agriculture, the handloom industry is the largest 
single industry m Tndm Like the other handicraft trades and 
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cottage industries, the hand textile trades adapted themselvea 
to wartime needs Army blankets alone, ordered m the ditTer- 
ent provinces and states by the Government Supply Depart¬ 
ment, numbered 1,880,000 (luting J941-42 and 2,847,300 dur¬ 
ing 1942-43, and the weavers had also to produce camouflage 
nets, ropes, towels and other commodities The alteration in 
tne character of their output often necessitated a modification 
and improvement of their ^ecimique 

By associating in co-opeiatives these handicraftsmen and 
home workers have sought to fiee themselves from the trader 
who is also a moneylender, just as the agriculturists try, by 
the same means, to escape hom the domination of the money¬ 
lender who is at the same time a tiader The original—and 
sometimes still the duel—function of the co-operatives is to 
pi ovule credit But it is hemming uicieasingly common to find 
cooperatives which supply ia\\ materials and sometimes equip¬ 
ment as well The woikei sells Ins finished pioduct himself, 
oi else, as mote lecently, he may hand it ovei to his society, 
which thus assumes all the :isles ot investing m the yarn and of 
marketing the golds v >oim <>1 the co-operatives exercise all 
these iunctions tugetli u They but rarely possess a common 
workshop, and this lactoi distinguishes them from the workers' 
productive co opeiatives and consequently tioni the Chinese 
industrial eo-opei ativ es 

According to the Reserve Bulk of India’s Review of the Co¬ 
operative Movement in India, 1939-1940, co-operative efforts 
had achieved comparatively little until 1935, when the Govern¬ 
ment of India took up the pioblem of reviving the handloom 
industry by giving subsidies to the provincial Governments 
Though 1 bought by some to be insufficient, the subsidies have 
led to a revival of handloom weaving, especially m the provinces 
of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, and the United Pro¬ 
vinces and i ] the States of Hyderabad, Jodhpur, and Mysore. 
This revival has been accompanied and aided by the establish¬ 
ment of new co-operatives and, more particularly, of fede- 
lations In the Punjab there were 356 handicraftsmen’s co- 
opeiatnes al ‘11 JuK PHI Tn the province of Madras, the 
number of handloom weaveis co-operatives rose from 132 
in 19,57-‘to to 111 m 1944-45 working 27,000 looms, and since 
the foundation of the Handloom Weavers' Provincial Co¬ 
operative Souptv, the value of handloom pioduecs '•old m- 
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creased from 49,000 rupees in 1934-35 to 17,444,000 rupees 
in 1944-45 This Society, which had been reorganised in 
1943 at the suggestion of the Government, obtained these re¬ 
sults m spite of many difficulties, particularly as regards the 
supply of yam It possesses its own dyeing factories, 5 m 
all, and a seieen punting factoiy, and it undertakes marketing 
through 39 letail stores It lias equipped 3 liandloom factories 
as experimental woikshops 

DeVLIOUMLX'I OF J\D1'S1’H\ ('O-OPLKA UVK OuC.AN’lsA'lION 

The organisation of agi’culture and handiciafts on a co¬ 
operative basis is of special nnpoitanee m Asiatic countries 
which are bent on liidustiialisation, but where the conditions 
do not seem to lend themsehes to industrial development on the 
lines that Lins lias taken m the past in western Bui ope or Noith 
America Asiatic countries have settled populations with tradi¬ 
tions reaching back to ancient times They are, for the most 
I>art, denreh populated in lelatiou to their piesent resoiuces, 
and it is of the utmost impoitaiice that their manpower should 
be fully utilised and that the social consequences of any econo¬ 
mic development should be carefully taken into account In¬ 
dustrialisation m these countries is, however, likely to be in¬ 
fluenced, to a much laiger extent than in the case of western 
Europe, by the development of electricity rather than b\ that 
of coal resources In short, as leadeis of opinion in Asiatic 
countries have themselves admitted, m planning industrial de¬ 
velopment in these countries, concentration m a few, thickly 
populated urban centres should be avoided, and deeentiahsa- 
tion should be the aim Co-operative organisation will be found 
to be a valuable method to attain this end 

Promotion of Small Industrie's 

Mention has already been made of the large measure of 
official support extended to the Chinese industrial co-opera¬ 
tives Not only did the Munster of Finance, Dr H H Kung, 
become President of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives when 
that association w T as founded on 5 August 1938, but the industrial 
co-operatives receive Government loans and subsidies, assistance 
from Government technical and lesearch services, facilities for 
obtaining raw materials, and orders from Government de- 
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partments In Ceylon, a Standing Sub-Committee of the 3oard 
of Ministers, appointed to submit detailed proposals for un¬ 
employment relief, included among its suggestions, alongside 
the establishmeut of new majoi industries, the setting up of 
new eottai>e mdustues an<l the expansion of existing ones In 
Indo-Chniu, the Handicrafts Credit Bank, established by a 
Decree of 15 Api ll 1940, give-, encouiagement to co-operatives 
of blacksmiths, papeimakers, potteis, metal founders, and 
other oraitsmeu, and tries to co-ordinate then activities in ac¬ 
cordance with a geueial plan of production In order to meet 
the needs of the cottage and soiad-scale industries in Indonesia, 
the Government had instituted befoie the wai a veiy extensive 
educational service with a laige numbei of consultation offices 
raid a big si aft ot technical and economic iibh ictois as well 
as a eoips of travelling vocational teaelicis It also gav“ assis¬ 
tance thiough a Fund for 'small Industnes 

A large number of reconstruction plans have been adopted 
in India bv semi-official oiganisations as well as public bodies 
Besides the gianting ol subsidies by the Government of India, 
to which reference has already been made, and the similar ac¬ 
tion taken earhei by some of the provinces and Spates, some 
other instances mav be mentioned In Bengal, there is a plan 
for tlie development ol the hfindloom industry, under which 
agrieultinists would be trained to adopt this industry as a sup¬ 
plementary occupation Bombay has a plan for the development 
of the handmade paper industry In Hyderabad, the Finance 
Membei of the Nizam’s Government has urged the necessity of 
devising a bold but practical scheme for mcieasing the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the villagers, aud indicated that a scheme 
of cottage industries based on raw T materials locally available 
is essential foi solving the production problem, the cottage 
industries programme would require scientific research assist¬ 
ance and management on a sound commercial basis In 
.Mysore tin* Government’s Cottage Industries Committee at its 
meeting field m duly 1944 resolved that the work on the manu¬ 
facture of improved pottery and paper making by hand should 
be intensified, that more units of machinery for tlie manufac¬ 
ture of buttons and paper should be manufactured, and that 
more village smithy centres should be started It also resolved 
to request the Government to reserve the capacity of the latter’s 
Cential Industrial Workshop solely for the manufacture of 
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cottage industries machinery The Director of Industries in¬ 
formed the Committee that his department would arrange the 
supply of raw materials needed for home industries for women, 
depute instructors to guide them, and afford facilities for 
marketing their products 

As early as 19,34 an Industrial Financing Committee was 
appointed in the United Provinces to report on ways and means 
of developing cottage industries, in 1940-41 the Industries De¬ 
partment gave effective encouragement to the weavers’ co¬ 
operatives, and a Central Marketing Board dealing directly 
with the Supply Department was established, as a meftns of 
aiding some 700,000 handJoom woikers tlneatened with un¬ 
employment bj the lack of millspun yarn and art silk from 
da pan In the Punjab, m order to lelieve unemployment 
and assist industrial development the Industries Department 
has helped to tram young men to start small industries, bv 
living grants for the puuhasf of tools, implements and appli¬ 
ances to enable the recipients to tide over the early stages of 
rheir career In the piovmces et Bombav and Madias, dis¬ 
trict mdustiifs officeis hue been appointed, with the dutv, in 
Bombay, ot supervising new and existing cottage industries 
and of providing the cottage workeis with a small working 
capital and implements on suitable terms, and m Madras, of 
helping nv the administration of the various orders for the 
control of prices, production, and distribution, and of bringing 
into being an organisation equipped and prepared to aid de¬ 
mobilised soldiers to set up cottage industries In Madras, 
such officers also have to guide the various cottage industries 
in the districts and to collect and disseminate commercial and 
industrial intelligence In Mv sore, the Cottage Industnes 
Committee decided at the end ot April 1942 that expeits should 
be put at the disposal of certain cottage industries and that 
facilities should be given to specified handicraftsmen to im¬ 
prove their technique by periods of apprenticeship in, a large 
undertaking 

In India as a whole, there has been the work of reseai’eh, ex¬ 
periment, and education done by the All-India Village In¬ 
dustries Association, and the creation, in a number of pro¬ 
vinces, of weaving centres, with demonstration staffs attached 
to them More generally m all the provinces, Government 
assistance has been given m the framing of handicraftsmen 
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and m efforts to improve their equipment, particularly by re¬ 
placing throw-shuttle looms by fly-shuttle looms in the hand- 
loom industry 

Almost e\eiywhere, too, co-operative organisation has been 
utilised for consolidating or promoting home industries and 
encouragement has been given to the co-operative movement 
In its post-war plans the Government of Bombay proposes the 
extension of the co-operative movement for the rehabilitation 
of the cottage workers and small-scale industrialists, nine dis¬ 
trict industrial associations have been established, whose ob¬ 
ject is to sell taw material-, to wea\eis as cheaply as possible, 
to adA lse them regarding the production of new qualities, de¬ 
signs and patterns, to supply them with improved implements 
and to market their finished goods on the hire-purchase sys¬ 
tem Later, it is intended to widen the scope of these associa¬ 
tions so as to enable them to organise other cottage and small- 
scale industries and also to establish similai associations m 
other parts of the province ot Bcmbay, including at least one 
in each district 

In Madras, a five-year plan loi the handloom industry has 
bepn drawn up by the Co-opetative Department The num¬ 
ber of co-operative societies is to be increased to 500, thus 
bringing the numbei of looms worked to 50,000 Twenty new 
dye factories and twenty new r weaving centres will be estab¬ 
lished, and four screen printing machines will be installed 
The Handloom Weavers 7 Prouncial Co-opeiative Society will 
get an assured supply of yarn directly from the mills for 
distribution to the member societies and through them to the 
individual weavers The Madras Government has also planned 
the organisation of co-operative workshops for ex-servicenmn 
m such fields as general engineering, motor repairing, and the 
manufacture of brass wares and agricultural implements, 
constructional goods, and textiles Money for working ex¬ 
penses will be obtained from the co-operative central banks, as 
the paid-up share capital will not be enough The Cottage 
Industries Committee appointed by the Government of Mysore 
has recently recommended that successful cottage industry 
centres might be handed over to private enterprise or to the 
artisans engaged m those centres, by forming them into co 
operative societies and thereby creating a number of producers ' 
societies. 
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The 5th All-India Co-operative Conference, held in April 
1942, adopted a resolution urging the Governments of the pro¬ 
vinces and States to try earnestly to increase the production 
of cloth and encourage the formation of hand-spinners’ and 
weavers’ societies on a. co-opeiative basis all over the country, 
by giving them adequate financial and other necessary help. 
In the summer of 1944 the All-India Co-operative Institutes' 
Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association both expressed their views on this question The 
former declared that the tune had come for the establishment 
of a cottage industries organisation society m the various pro¬ 
vinces and States, which would be responsible for promoting 
the formation of industrial eo-opeiatives m rural as well as 
urban areas, for securing facilities for them in the matter of 
raw materials, eredit, and marketing, and for helping to un¬ 
prove the technique of production 1 It urged that such an 
organisation society should be liberally assisted both by the 
Central and bv the provincial Governments The Co¬ 
operative Banks’ Association recommended that a com¬ 
mittee should be appointed to draw up a programme of 
industrial development which could be taken up by co-opera¬ 
tive societies under the direction of the Central Government, 
and indicated various measuies which could be taken for the 
eucouragement of co-operative industrial (workers’ productive) 
societies It also recommended that representatives of hand- 
loom weavers’ co-operative societies should be appointed to the 
All-India Handloom Board More recently, on 2 April 1946, 
The Marketing and Research Committee recommended to the 
provinces and states a programme for the organisation of the 
handloom industry, rationalisation of its products, consolida¬ 
tion of existing markets, and exploration of fresh fields for the 
consumption of handloom fabrics, and suggested organisation on 
co-operative lines Finally, the Co-operative Planning Com¬ 
mittee of the Government of India lias suggested an enquiry into 
the desirability of setting up spinning mills, owned either by the 
State or by the handloom co-operatives themselves, for the pur¬ 
pose of ensuring a steady supply of yarn to handloom workers. 


1 Provincial institutions, of m for ,'.ottage .ndtietnes, covcuug other 
industries as well as the handloom industry, have already been formed ia 
Bengal, Bombay, the Punjab, and the Umted Piovinces, and a State insti¬ 
tution has been formed in Trav.meore 
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The suitability of the co-operative method for the organisa¬ 
tion of the small units of decentralised industry has been em¬ 
phasised bj the Bombay Economic and Industrial Sr \ey Com¬ 
mittees (1939) and by Dr John Matthai, now a member of the 
Viceroy's Council, who has stated that “for the small indus¬ 
trialist, as well as for the small agi lcultunst, co-operation still 
remains the only effective road to salvation” It is significant 
that the Cottage Industries Department in Bombay, has been 
transferred fioin the Industries Department to the Co-operatiYe 
Department, and a separate post of Joint Registrar of Indus¬ 
trial Co-operati\es and Village Industries has been creaced. 
Recommendations along these lines ha\e also been made by the 
Co-operative Planning Committee ot the Goiernment of India. 

Induct nal Development 

It seems necessary to add a brief discussion of the develop¬ 
ment of industry m general by co-operative organisation, m view 
cf the existing conditions m Asiatic countries, of certain ex¬ 
periments which ha\e lecently been made and which have 
attracted a good deal of attention, and of the prevailing 
trend of opinion, particularly m China and India, although 
some of the mam problems to be dealt with m connection with 
industrialisation are considered m Report IV (The Economic 
background of Social Policy, including Piohlems of Industri¬ 
alisation) Here, the approach to the question is from the point 
of view of the primary pi odneer The need for industrialisation 
is, howevei, taken for gianted, as Mr Nehru has said, “go ahead 
industrially we must, or we pensh” 1 It is merely proposed to 
examine how and to what extent the existing occupational 
organisation m Asiatic countries can be developed and moder¬ 
nised by co-operative methods 

As regards India,At may be useful, for an appreciation of the 
thought which is being devoted to this problem, to cite the follow¬ 
ing extracts from Mr Nehru’s article- 

I still hold that m India we mu&t push forward both big industry and 
village industries and co-ordinate the two . Any Scheme whiah 
involves the wastage of our labour power or which throws people out 
of employment is bad From the purely economic point of view, even 
apart from the human aspect, it may be more profitable to use more 
labour power and less specialised machinery. It is better to find em- 

" India Can Learn from China ”, in Asia and the America* Jan 194S, 
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phyment tor large numbers of people at a low income level tbun to 
keep most of them unemployed. It is possible also that the total wealth 
produced by a large number of cottage industries might ho greater 
than that of some factories producing the same kind of goods 

The objective aimed at should be m ax imum production, equitablo 
•distribution, and no unemployment With India’s vast population 
this cannot be achieved by having big industry only, or cottage in¬ 
dustry only Tin* toimer will reitainly icsinl m much gicutc* P ro ~ 
duction of some commodities, but the unemployment problem will 
remain more oi less as it is, and it will be difficult to have equitable 
distribution It is also likely that oui total pioduction will be 
far below our potential because of the wastage of labour power With 
cottage industries only, thei*e will be moie equitable distribution Out 
the total production will lemam at a low level and hence standards 
will not rise In the piesent state of India, of oouise, even wide¬ 
spread cottage industry can laite standards conaideiably above the 
existing level Nevertheless, they will remain low There me other 
factors also which make it almost impossible for any countiy to 
oepend entirely on cottage mdustiy No modern nation < an exist 
without certain essential articles which can be produced onh bv big 
industry Not to produce these is to ielv on imports from abroad 
and thus to be subseivient to the economy of foreign countries It 
means economic bondage and probablv also political subjection 

This ordered development of industry in India and co ordination 
between large-scale, medium and cottage industiies, can only be achiev¬ 
ed by national planning 

The basic industiies and public utilities and tiansport services 
should m any event be owned or fully contiolled bv the State The 
measure of control ovei other industries might be less Hut it is 
desirable that any big mdustiy which might come into conlhct wdh 
a cottage industry cncouiaged by the State should be fully controlled 
by the State 

The use of electric power has made an enormous difference to 
industry, and it is now possible to decentiahse even big industries. 
This works greatly in favour of small and cottage industries 

Neither India noi China is now going to have a normal capitalist 
industrial development Yet go ahead industrially we must, or we 
perish We shall have to find oui own wav, to seek oui own 
-equilibrium 

In China, the tradition of Chunq Yung (the middle way) is 
likewise a corrective to excessive, concentrated industrialisation 
and an unbalanced industrialism Dr H. D Fong, who has 
long been interested m China s industrialisation, expressed this 
view quite clearly m 1942 “Mo single form of economic orga¬ 
nisation—socialism, capitalism or co-operation—will adequately 
meet the needs of China in her post-war industrialisation. 
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Different sectors of China’s post-war economy will require 
different forms of economic organisation ” The Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment has on several occasions shown its preference for a 
pluralistic economy divided into several sectors. At the 2«th 
Session of the International Labour Conference (Paris > 1945) 
the Chinese Employes’ delegate expressed a similar ide® 

In order to put this prognunrae Tot relief, rehabilitation aodf t<p- 
construction! into cffeit, the Chinese Government is trying to evolve 1 
a system of synthetic economy To state it more specifically, the 
Chinese economic enterpnses will he classified as follows first, conv- 
pelitivo or strictly fiee enteiprises, secondly, co-operative enter¬ 
pnses, thndly, collective or State controlled enterprises In other 
words, this “three-C” formula for China’s balanced economic dev&- 
lopment may be consideied as a form of the middle-way economy,, asF 
compared with the economic structure of the USSR on the one- 
hand, and that of Great Bntam and the United States of America orw 
the othei 1 

Any industrialisation programme neees'anly involve, a deci¬ 
sion regarding the choice of industries to he < reated or deve¬ 
loped Since one of the mam obieets is the raising of standards 
of livin'], notably by creating employment and developing the 
production of eonsumei’s goods, it is likely that a place will be 
given to industries employing a relatively high proportion of 
labour, including such light industries as the textile clothing, 
leather and footwear, i libber, glassware, mechanical, soap aiuF 
radio mdustnes, vanous occupations connected with house¬ 
building, and carpentry and others To those must*be added 
all the lmlustues engaged in the first oi final transformation of 
certain igneultinal products and local raw materials such as 
dames, hand-processed foodstuffs and canned goods, rice mill-' 1 , 
sngai factories, ftuif faotones, ginning factories sericulture, 
groundnut oil and olhoi vegetable oils, pottery’ and -date fin¬ 
tones Fmallv there arc the mdustnes concerned with the 
preparation of agricultural requisites, the Crops and Soils Wing 
of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry' m India* 
recommended, for example, in 1943 that better exploitation of 
land should be accompanied by plans to develop all natural re¬ 
sources, and that m any industrial programme, priority should 

1 International Labour Conference f27th Sosmn, Pans, 1D4.>) Record 
of Pioeec(hn<)<} (Gene\n, 1946). p 12,1 

The Board includes agricultural scientists, university professors, acF- 
mimstrators, large farmers, and representatives of the co-opeiative mn> 
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be given to the manufacture of more efficient agricultural equip¬ 
ment such as fertilisers, faiiniug implements, cane crushers, oil 
crusheis, and pumps for lifting water, and to small-scale auxi¬ 
liary industiies Such a progiamme, it is expected, will avoid 
conflict between India and the mdustnal West, since the post¬ 
war world must be so adjusted as to laise the general level ot 
production m an e\ er-expandnig economy 

All these three types of mdustiy (light industries requiring 
only a small capital, industiies tiansfornung agricultural pro¬ 
ducts and local raw materials, industries for the equipment of 
ihe countryside) also meet another requirement of great im¬ 
portance to a new mdustnalisation effort that of a read}-male 
market close at hand That exists m the shape ot the local, re 
gional and national maikets whose unsatisfied needs lepiesent 
am almost unlimited demand 

All or most ot these industiies facilitate the solution of an¬ 
other important problem—the pioblem of localisation For they 
can and, moie often than not, must be set up 01 developed in 
the villages or close to them In this way they have not to over¬ 
come the obstacle—which coueenti ated industry will piobablv 
encounter -of a labour force tiaditioiiallj attached to village 
life and consequently not \eiy mobile Moicover, they help to 
establish 01 initiate and maintain mteicommunication and co¬ 
ordination between industry and agneultuie, the pressing neces¬ 
sity foi which has lrequentlj been recognised 

The Bombav Industrial Co-opeiatives and Village Industries 
Conference iecommended m November 1946 the development 
©f industiies of pioved utility which could absorb as many men 
possible and make use ot available raw matenals, and which 
could be icvived m areas specially selected for immediate deve¬ 
lopment The Conference suggested the following industiies 
tanning, leather work, smithy and carpentry, dairying, cotton 
and wool weaving, oil pressing paddy husking and liaud- 
•pounding of rice, beekeeping, ccir manufacture, and the pio 
cessing and preset vation of fruits and vegetables 

To sum up, it may be said that a pluralistic conception ot 
the piocpss of industrialisation is evolving, which does not ex¬ 
clude large-scale industrial development, but rather seeks to 
relate it to the smaller industries In conformity with this 
conception the natural resources of the countryside will be 
fully utilised According to Mr Lu Kuang-mien Director of 
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the North-West Headquarters of Chinese Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tives . 

Such icsuuices cannot be developed, or if they have been developed 
cunnot be nmnayed efhciently, on the old lines of industrial manage¬ 
ment Being scatteied, thev cannot be managed from the top at all 
China's industnal pioblem can only be met by a productive movement 
springing lioni the people and the vvoikeis, and managed by tli3 
people and workeis them^elve-., and this truth is being steadily forced 
upon us 

It need hardly be added that any such development would 
require a sufficiently extensive scheme of rural electrification 
and impiovement of the communications system The need, 
in the existing condition', m Asiatic countries, for decentrali¬ 
sation m I he extension of industrialisation was, it may be noted, 
particulaiIv stressed by the Asian Relations Conference in the 
report it adopted on agueultural reconstruction and industrial 
development 

For tlm co-ordination of the activities of the individual or 
family workshops, collective workshops, and other units of de¬ 
centralised mdiistiv with each other and with other branches 
of economic activity, the co-operative method has been found 
effective Among many others, two opinions may be cited. 
Professor J B Tavlei has obseived “In an industrial policy 
of this kind, co-opeiatiou will be as fundamental as in agricul¬ 
ture, and it will veiy largely be the forms of co-operation which 
have developed in agncultuie which will be applicable, with 
suitable modifications to decentralised industry ” And Pro- 
tessor II D Fong writes 

For tin-' foim of decentralised, small-scale and handle .aft pioduc- 
tion eo-opeiation seems to offei the best hope for improvement It 
rftords to peasants and ciaftsmen alike the advantage of large scale 
economy m put chasing, financing and marketing, without affecting 
die mode of pioduction except in designs and other technical details 
related to Mandaidisation and impiovement in the quality of product 

The federal links which develop quite naturally among 
co-operative societies are eminently suitable for welding the 
smaller units into a coherent whole, without absorbing them 
and without impairing their autonomy It is through the cen¬ 
tral organisations which they themselves build up that the 
primary co-operative societies satisfy their many common needs, 
such as education, publicity, accounting, auditing of ae- 
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counts, consultations on legal questions, compilation of statis¬ 
tics, joint purchasing or marketing, production and business 
operations (insurance, credit, banking). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that federalisation is particularly stressed in China 
and India, and that where federations have not yet been es¬ 
tablished, or are not yet strong enough, the Governments take 
steps to provide the co-operatives with expert advice, to estab¬ 
lish training centres and sales depots, to ensure the supply of 
raw materials and equipment, and to make credits available. 

An interesting instance of the development of an industry 
by co-operative methods from small beginnings in some villages 
m the west of Java, cited by Mr P H W Sitsen, maj bo 
mentioned 

A fairly important cottage industry grew up at the beginning of the 
present century, making agricultural implements for local use Kiom 
this, a small-scale mdustiy developed which extended its pi eduction 
progiammo by making all kinds ol cutlery Here the hammeiing out 
of blades, etc, was done in small-scale industrial shops with from 
four to ten workmen, while the handle's, made fiom hoin, bone, wood 
or tortoiseshell, were made in the spheie of cottage industiv The 
knives were subsequently assembled in the shops and weie sold 
locally 

Then, thiough enlightenment and education, a desne foi better woik- 
manship giew among consumeis, wmlc surplus incomes also stimulated 
the demand, and this uiged the woiktis in small-scale industiv to 
make bettei efforts A number of small-scale shops appioached enen 
othei for co-operation and within a couple of ycais they oieini'od 
some 1,200 woikers into a so called industrial ccntial, 01 co op. 1 itivc 
union 1 

Tins industna] eential built a finishing plant foi the joint account of 
its membeis, m which the most skilled uoikois fiom \aiioiis small- 
scale uoikshops weie biought togeihoi and wheie, also ioi then joint 
account, polishing machines, boxing machines, tempciing liiinacei, 
equipment foi nickel and chiomium-plantmg, etc, weie installed I lie 
workshops which weie co-opeiatir'g with the industrial central pi 'dyed 
themselves to bung in every week a specified amount of work, such 
as blades, vuth the handles made in cottage mdustiy These semi¬ 
finished products w*erc made fiom materials and models furnished hv 
the centra 1 , they were dehveied to the central for a reasonable price, 
jointly decided upon by the members 

At the time of delivery to the central the objects aie inspected for 
quality and form Badly made pieces are banded back to the shops 
for improvement; the approved ones are finished and assembled, then. 

’It is noteworthy that in the same period agricultural centrals were* 
Ittoo created : tapioca centrals, vtgetable oil centrals, etc. 
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jmcked and sold to dealers It was an accepted principle that profits 
should be shared among the workshops according to the quantity of 
goods they had delivered, while the elected management of the central 
exercises a certain authority in deciding the uses to which the money 
shall be put In principle, it was agreed that part of the profits waf 
to be spent on batter tools for improving the affiliated small-scale 
shops. 

Thus we see tha development of a form of industry by which the 
Indonesians have established a business as complex as that of a b'JJ 
factoi v, bv combining the cottage, the small-scale, and factory 
inductile 1 


Conditions op Futire Divelopment 

Time will show to what extent co-operative organisation can 
contribute effectively to the solution of the problems of rural 
reconstrui tion and industrialisation Enough has been said, how* 
howe\er, in the lor going pages to show that it has a role to play. 
This is fully mognised by the Governments concerned. 
Ar Dr J II Hooke has written “In tiutli, it has been 
discoveied that in the field of co-operation the Far East 
was far bcttei pieparcd than the West” because of the 
traditions of social Lite which have been foimed “m the 
community’ institutions and in the primitive mutual aid 
Of people living on the fiinge of the monetary’ economy'”. 

Some figures will show how the movement has grown In 
China, though the first co-operative was established in 1919, the 
movement only' began to develop in 1924, under the impetus of 
the China Intel national Famine Commission, in 1930 there 
were not many more than 000 societies with 25,000 members. 
By June 1946, however, th A movement comprised 168,229 socie¬ 
ties with an aggregate membership of 18,228,645 In India, 
there were 146,160 co-operatives with nearly 7 million mem¬ 
bers in 1942-43, in 1928-29, within twenty-five years of the Co¬ 
operative Act of 1904, there were 100,000 societies with 4 mil¬ 
lion members “Such striking figures”, as Sir Malcolm Dar- 
fling, formerly Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, 
has remarked, “would not have been possible had the movement 
been lifeless In many societies no doubt the tares choke or 
stunt the wheat, but in many more the wheat is uncommonly 
good.” In Siam, where the Government regarded the eo* 

J P. II W, Sitsen The Industrial Development of the Netherlands 
Indies (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942) 
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operative movement as “the surest means of establishing the 
necessary basis for the accumulation of the wealth of the coun¬ 
tryside and thereby of raising the people’s standard of living 
and of stimulating production”, the hist ciedit co-operative 
was founded m 1916 as an experiment under Government aus¬ 
pices, in 1929, their number had grown to 91 On 31 March 
1941, there were altogether 2,517 co-operatives of various tjpos, 
with a membership of 40,000, by 1944, the number of societies 
had risen to 4,747 In the Philippines, the Emergency Control 
Administration organised 743 co-opeiatives m 1945 The 
National Co-operatives Administration, which was lecreated 
at the beginning of 1946, had oiganised 322 new co-operatives 
by 7 December 1946, besides leoigamsmg and improving those 
started earlier This brought the total number of registered 
co-operatives to 1,065 In Japan, at the end of 193S, the 
statistics published show r ed 15,300 co-operatives with 6 8 mil¬ 
lion members 

The further extension of co-operation will depend m the 
first place on the movement itself that is, on the success it attains 
in inculcating among the community as a whole the geneial 
principles on which it is based, and on the facilities it provides 
for the training of supervi>oi y and managerial staff But while 
it is true that co-operation iests on a voluntary basis, the policy 
of the State can, of course, favour or retard its development 
to a considerable extent The means by which the State can, 
directly oi indirectly, promote the development of co-operation 
are considered below under three mam heads (1) the liaison 
between co-operative action and Government action, (2) legis¬ 
lation, auditing, and the teaching of co-operation, and (3) 
official administrative bodies dealing wuth co-operation and the 
degree of autonomy of co-operatne organisations The ques¬ 
tions raised under each of these heads might appropriately form 
the subject of one or more detailed studies 

Liaison between Co-operative Action and Government Action 

Where co-operative institution^ have attained a sufficient 
degree of development, and where their policy is in conformity 
with Government policy, as is often th e case, the Government 
pan provide for co-ordinated action Various largo non-profit 
undertakings for the benefit of a poor and scattered population, 
Such as house building and rural electrification projects in 
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Ameiica and Europe, provide examples of such co-ordinatetl 
action It can also be taken for the establishment or main¬ 
tenance of an irrigation network It is clearly indicated where 
The policy is to provide indirect subsidies to agriculture, handi- 
craits or cottage industries, and to avoid direct loans The Cen¬ 
tral Co-opciative Bank of China, two thirds of whose capita] te 
piovided by the Treasury and one third by co-operatives, is a 
case m point Similarly, until lecently, the Co-operative De- 
paitnienl of the Government of Siam shouldered the entire res¬ 
ponsibility for all the credits issued to the rural eredd societies* 
thus acting as a co-operatne bank These functions have now 
been taken over by the Cooperative Bank, which va, set up 
with a capital of 10 million baht and began its operations on 1 
January 1047 In the Philippines, the Farmers’ Loan Division, 
which was oiigmally set up m the Department of Labor m May 
1941, was reorganised and began to function again in August 
1945 It is lesponsible for supeivising the organisation of far¬ 
mers’ co-v>peiati\e associations, and is the agency through which 
the Dopjitment extends crert’t facilities to farm tenants and 
small fanners 1 

Where a Government wishes to legulate the maiketing of agri¬ 
cultural or handicraft pioducfs, or to influence prices or ever* 
production it can grant certain pnonties to co-opeiaLves or 
oven assign to them certain public utility’' functions- "Refer¬ 
ence lias already been made to the use tlie Government lias maefc* 
of consumers’ and other tjpes of co-operatives in Madras and 
(tlior provinces of India, as well as in Ceylon It mav also be 
noted that the 14th Confeielite of Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies in India (July 1944) lecommended that, where co¬ 
operative stores are considered bv the legistrav to be efficient 
and are willing to take up the work, they should be given pre 
ference for obtaining and distributing, both m wholesale and 
in retail, foodstuffs and other controlled articles and should be 
appointed as procurement agencies by the Government. The 
ilvderabad Central Food Advisory Council has recommended 
to the State Government that co-operative societies should as 
far as possible replace private traders as custodians ot Govern- 

1 This is now a function of tlie Philippine National Bank 

"Numerous examples of such mandates will be found in ILO • The Co- 
cpnative Moxement and Pret,ent-Dav Froblems (Studies and ltepojts, Series 
H, No 5, Montreal, 1945), pp. 207-21G. 
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meat godowns, and that these societies should have a majority 
of members representing agricultural and consumers’ interests 
The Sangli State Economic Enquiry Committee has expressed 
ihe view that heavy manures should be made available through 
the agency of co-operative societies acting under the advice of 
the Agricultural Department, and that wherever possible that 
agency should be utilised for the distribution of seeds supplied 
by the Agricultural Department In the United Provinces, the 
Industrial Federation for the province has been made the sole 
distributor of yarn for 21 districts and has received for distri¬ 
bution to its member societies 64 per cent of the entire provin¬ 
cial quota of yarn 

Finally, another possibility of co-ordinated action consists in 
the consultation of co-operative societies on matters of econo¬ 
mic and social policy or tile lepiescntation of the societies on 
bodies responsible for advising the Government m such matters 
To give an example, the Indian Co-operative Planning Com¬ 
mittee, made up of officials and non-officials, was established to 
evolve plans for making co-operative development an mtegiai part 
of schemes for the economic expansion of the country, including 
the resettlement of demobilised seiv icemen The Sixth All-India 
Go-operative Conference piessed for representation for the 
movement m the Central, provincial, and State Legislatures In 
Baroda State, two seats have already been given to representa¬ 
tives of the movement 

The Government may give direct aid to co-operative institu¬ 
tions in the early stages of their development or when it wishes 
them to carry out certain task-. This aid may take the form of 
financial assistance short-term loans (one to three veais) . 
grants, as in the case of the marketing co-operatives and pur¬ 
chase and sale co-operative unions m Bombay, reduction of rail¬ 
way freight charges, and the placing of orders for supplies, as 
m the case of the industrial co-operatives in China and of the 
Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Society of Madras 

While Government assistame cannot be entirely dispensed 
with in the early stages tn the countries under review, it is 
obvious that it should be carefully considered, for as was point¬ 
ed out as early as 1904 by Lord Curzon, w T hen as Viceroy of 
India he sanctioned the Act dealing with credit societies “‘The 
best advice and the teaching of experience are at one in the 
-conclusion that unrestricted Government assistance is danger- 
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ous, and may be a fatal gift ” ‘‘Prolonged and indiscriminate 
State aid”, says Mr Henry Wolff, “is destructive of self-help .’ 1 


Legislation; Auditing ; Teaching of Co-operation 

Besides direct or indirect financial assistance, there are two 
main methods whereby Governments can facilitate the work 
of co-operative institutions and pioniote their development. 
They can do more than lemove all the legal obstacles to that 
development, they can also give the co-operative organisations 
a legal status of thou own Secondly, they can adopt measures 
designed to assist the co-operative movement in spreading a 
knowledge of co-opeiative oiganisiug and in training organisers. 

Co-operative legislation is found in some Asiatic countries. 
The auditing of co-operatives is a matter of particulai im¬ 
portance Although the auditing of accounts is undertaken 
in imarily m the interests of third parties, it helps the orga¬ 
nisations to develop a sense of responsibility and of self- 
reliance Especially m Asiatic countries, it provides an 
opportunity for the detection of mistakes in management or 
in general policy The auditor may thus be also a counsellor 
and guide The desirability of making auditing, by Govern¬ 
ment departments or by co-operative federations, compulsory 
is a question that calls for consideration Wherever compul¬ 
sory auditing has been introduced, as for instance m many 
European countries, it has greatly contributed to the deve¬ 
lopment of Ihe co-operative movement 

The need for a satisfactory legal framework for the acti¬ 
vities of co-operative societies m the non-metropolitan terri¬ 
tories has for long engaged the attention of the United King¬ 
dom Government, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
recently communicated (Despatch of 20 March 1946) to the 
Governments concerned a model draft co-operative ordinance 

It is increasingly recognised that co-operative education and 
the training of the staff capable of directing and managing 
-co-operative institutions form an essential, if not the most im¬ 
portant, condition of future co-operative development Co¬ 
operative undertakings have in their keeping the mteres+s of 
numbers of small people, and ought obviously to be entrusted 
to administrators, and even an executive staff equal to the task. 
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Since co-operatives are controlled by their members, each of 
whom has both the right and the duty to participate m their 
admmistiation, it follows that every member should have the 
means of preparing himself for his responsibilities With¬ 
out the Intelligent participation of the membership, a co-opera¬ 
tive society loses much of its efficiency and of its democratic 
character 

In China, the National Co-operative Workers’ Training Insti¬ 
tute was set up in December 1939 It was at first attached 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs, but transferred at the end 
of 1940, along with the Central Co-operative Administration, 
to the Ministry of Social Affairs Four different kind-* ot 
^courses were piovided («) three-month courses for co-opera¬ 
tive employees, selected by the piovincial co-operative admmis- 
nation, ( b ) a research course of six months or a year, (c ) a 
business course covering finance, accounting, sales, etc (one to 
three months), and (d) a six-month correspondence course 
By the beginning of 1943, 1,074 persons had passed through 
the Institute, 84 per cent of those graduating were engaged m 
administrative work m co-operatne organisations Mention has 
already been made of the courses given m the Bailie sehocls 
run by the Chinese mdustual co-operatives Recently, a coi res- 
pondence school was opened by the Co-operative League o£ 
China 

In India, the registrais of co-operative societies have plaved 
and still play a large part m this educational work, winch is 
now shared by the larger co-operative federations An example 
of such effoi t, although by no means typical, was the intensive 
educational programme carried out during 1941-42 by the Co¬ 
operative Department throughout the Punjab and Delhi pro- 
vmces The staff employed consisted of an educational assis¬ 
tant legistrar, 5 inspectors, 5 assistants, and 1 sub-inspectress 
lor the training of women The classes for secretaries of 
primary societies numbered 113 and were attended by 1 527 per¬ 
sons, there were 56 classes for officials, attended by 1,827 per¬ 
sons Turning for inspectors was provided m a five-months’ 
course, which was followed by 17 candidates who received train¬ 
ing in technical and legislative matters. A few short refresher 
courses for inspectors and assistants were also held The sub- 
inspectress conducted 23 classes attended by 206 members and 
532 non-members, including 340 schoolgirls, instruction was 
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also given in handicrafts and domestic economy. The special 
classes organised for military personnel in tt e Punjab in 
1944-45, to enable them to give co-operative instruction 111 their 
units on demobilisation, may also be mentioned 

It should also be noted that several Indian universities give 
extensive courses on the history and theory of co-operation, on 
the diffeient tvpes of co-operatives, and on the organisation and 
working of the co-operative movement in the country In the 
Universities of Agra, Calcutta, Lucknow, Mysore, and the 
Punjab, ihis instruction is compulsory for obtaining certain 
degrees 

In Siam, where virtually all io-operative activities are still 
initiated, supervised, and dneeted by Government officials, the 
training of these officials began m 1938, a five-year degree course 
m co-operation, paitl> at i preparatory school, partlv at the 
Faculty of Co-opeiation in Kasetsat University (university of 
agncultuie), has also been established 

In the Philippines, the National Co-operatives Administra¬ 
tion has taken up the v\oik ot co-operative education and pub¬ 
licity Its fieldmen meet the members of co-operatives and the 
public m small groups and explain to them the principles, 
practice, and advantages of co-opeiative effort In 1946, shoit 
courses were also given to 154 officials and others in 6 institutes 
organised tor the purpose It is tuither pioposed to mtioduce 
the study of co-operative pnnciples in schools 

It is gencially telt, however, that a great deal sttil remains 
to be done It may be noted that in China, the tiaimng of co¬ 
operative oiganisers figured prominently in the three-year plan 
for the development of the co-operative movement adopted by 
the National Co-operative Congress in 1941 In India, in 
1944, the 14th Conference of Registrars of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties adopted a resolution stating that “arrangements should 
be made for the s^stematm mid adequate training of official 
and non-official co-operative workers and for co-operative edu¬ 
cation through the provincial co-operative institutes or de¬ 
partments”, and now the Co-operative Planning Committee,, 
after fully emphasising the need for co-operative education 
find trai ling, recommends the setting up of independent co¬ 
operative colleges and an All-India Co-operative Institute for 
Advanced Studies to undertake research and the dissemination 
of information interprovmcially. The Institute would be 
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placed under the control of an All-India Co-operative Couucil, 
the formation of which is also recommended 


Official Admimstiahve Bodies Dealing with Co-operation 

The provision of assistance the establishment of ail appro¬ 
priate legal framework, auditing, supervision and guidance 
the inculcation of the principles of co-operation, and the train¬ 
ing of staffs for co-operative societies, together constitute a 
wide field for Government activity in support of tli 3 co-opera¬ 
tive movement So far as British territories are concerned, it 
has been the practice to entrust all these functions to special 
officials, usually the registrars of co-operative societies The 
registrar, besides attending to the registration and, wheie neces¬ 
sary, the dissolution of socienes acts as educator, organisei, and 
auditor in other words, lie fulfils the lole normally appertain¬ 
ing to well-developed co-operatne federations These officials 
need to specialise and should be in a position to devote their 
whole time and energy to their duties 1 It was usual to attach 
them to different administrative departments—quite often to 
Ihe agricultural serwee But experience showed the need fer 
their collaboration on a footing of equality with a numbei of 
Either departments (labour, trade, education, health, public 
works, fisheries, finance, etc ) Hence the increasing tendency 
to make the co-operative serviced autonomous In Mala}a, the 
Oo-operative Department was autonomous from its inception ill 
1922; and m Ceylon from 1930 

The active development of tne co-operative movement i-> part 
of the Government’s policy m China A Central Co-operptive 
Bureau was established m 1935 m the Ministry of Industry, and 
in 1939 it was reorganised, called the Central Co-operative Ad¬ 
ministration, and in 1940 attached to the Ministry of Social 
Affairs There is also a Co-operative Societies Department in 
Siam In the Philippines, the National Co-operatives Admi¬ 
nistration was created in 1941 It began functioning again in 
January 1946, as an independent, non-stock Government cor- 

1 For the role and training of registrars of co operative societies, see, 
for e>ample, C F Strickland “ The Cooperative Society as an Instru¬ 
ment of Economic and Social Reconstruction ”, in International labour 
Review, Vol XXXVII, No 6, June 1938 , and W II K Campbell Co* 
operation for Economically Underdeveloped Countries 
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poration, responsible for promoting, supervising, and assisting 
co-operative societies. 


Degiee of Autonomy of Co-operative Organisations 

A further problem remains to be considered The co-opera¬ 
tive movement, by its very nature, can thrive only m an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom and responsibility Indeed, history shows 
that Government initiative has been necessary in most Asiatic 
countries to set on foot and develop the co-operative movement; 
and it is generally recognised that such initiative, even when it 
has amounted to central tutelage has had beneficial effects Yet 
the ultimate objective remains free association and self-help. 
As has been <-311, “the aim of co-operation must always be *•# 
teach the people to do something for themselves rather tnau 
to do it for them, though the latter would usually be much 
quicker and easier” 

Mr Lu Kuang-mien, while admitting that in Chma “the 
movement is not a spontaneous giowth from among the people 
themselves, it is something imposed upon them from above”, 
points out that “tins is an adAantage and at the same time a 
weakness It is an ad\antuge because without the help of these 
promotional organisation^ the movement could ne\cr hate 
giown so lapidlv It is a weakness because the peoph 1 them 
sc'\es have not been able to lake their proper and aeG\e part 
in it ” In India, tlieie has been for many years among co* 
operatois a demand foi “de-offieialisation”, and although it is 
acknowledged that in nual aicas ignorance and llliteract may 
requne the close attention of the registrars and their staffs, it 
is eonsuhied that in ban societies, especially the urban eo-npera- 
ti\e banks, are leadv foi a lelaxation of official contro 1 

The Co-opeialne Planning Committee in India ha* empha¬ 
sised the need for securing non-official support for all Govern¬ 
ment policies for co-operative development It lias recommend¬ 
ed that in each prounce a co-operative council should be estab¬ 
lished, composed of officials, representatives ot the co-opera:i\? 
movement and other experts, and presided over by the Minis¬ 
ter m charge of co-operation, it would be responsible for for¬ 
mulating policies and for development plans and experiments, 
etc. An All-India Co-operative Council should also be set 
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up, consisting of two parts, a Governing Body and an Advisory 
Board The Governing Body should consist of the provincial 
Ministers of Co-opeiation, agricultural and financial experts, 
officials and non-officials, and should be presided over by the 
member in charge of co-operation The Advisory Board should 
include, besides the members of the Governing Body, all pro¬ 
vincial registrars of co-operative societies and industrial co¬ 
operatives, representatives of the provincial co-operative coun¬ 
cils, and a few others 

As regards some of the other territories in Asia, the following 
\iew of the United Kingdom Government, as expressed in the 
Despatch of 20 March 1946 from the Secretary of State for 
Ibe Colonies to Colonial Go\ ernments, may be cited 

There is .. one direction of development which must cleaily by Kept 
m view if the movement is tc become and lernain vigorous and 
healthy and to yield the maximum advantage This duection is the 
increase in the real independence of the societies. In the *\niy stages 
.of the movement in most colonial dependencies it is inevitable ti at 
the societies must rely tor guidance in very large measure indeed 
upon the registiar and his stalt Equally clearly, however, it is not 
desirable that this state ot aftans should for ever be continued and 
the aim must be to mciease that sense of self-reliance and indepen¬ 
dence which is one of the puricipal aims oi co-operation itself 

In fact, Government help has been and will be necessarv to stait 
off a co-opciative movement At the same time, it cannot attain loll 
vigoui and health or be admnisteied m a tiue co-operative spnit 
until the societies are able to stand by themselves It is inevitable 
that in any iclaxation of Government encouragement and guulanie 
new difficulties will emerge and undoubtedly theie may be f uluies 
end disappointments, if we take e long view, we shall appiemalo ihat 
the growing societies should to some extent be left to learn by making 
their own mistakes The policy should therefore be one of cautious 
but not too cautious experimentation in the giadual relaxation, as 
the societies gam m experience and competence, of the full supervi¬ 
sion whieh is necessary at the initiation of the movement 

* 


Most if not all Governments of Asiatic countries have already 
had some experience of the value and potentialities of the co¬ 
operative movement It may be useful for them to consider 
in common its possibilities of development, for an exchange of 
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ideas and joint discussion would give fresh impetus to construc¬ 
tive thinking and supply guidance for a programme of imme¬ 
diate and long-range action on the lines that experience has 
shown to be sound 

In consequence, the present Conference might wish to recom¬ 
mend to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
the placing ol one or more of the following questions on the 
agenda ol the First Asiatic Regional Conference, to be held in 
Clnna ,ii IMS 

(1) The place of co-operation m social policy, 

(2) The possibilities and limitations of co-operative organi¬ 
sation, 

(3) The conditions of the development ot co-operative organi¬ 
sation, an 1 the methods and agencies best suited to piomote such 
conditions (legislation, co-opeiatne development departments, 
teaching auditing, etc), 

(4) Official consultation by public authorities of co-operative 
organisations, and the representation ot such organisations on 
legislative and administrative bodies 
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Plantations were among the first large-scale undertakings to- 
be organised m Asiatic countries as a result of European pene¬ 
tration, and they still provide employment to large numbers of 
workers m many of these countries, where tea, rubber, sugar, 
and other plantation produce constitute an important part of 
the export trade Since the latter part of the 19th century, 
however, mining has been developed in a number of areas, and 
in the last three decades or more, particularly as a result of 
the two world wars, several manufacturing industries have 
been established, especially m China and India 

Until quite recently, industrial development in China was 
slow and largely localised m the coastal areas According to 
a surve}' made by Mr H D Fong, m 1931 modern industrial 
undertakings were concentrated chiefly m the provinces of 
Kiangsu, Liaoning, Hopei, Kwangtung, Shantung and Hupeh 
Although these provinces comprised only about 10 per cent of 
the area and 36 per cent of the population ot the country, they 
accounted for 92 pei cent of the foreign tiade, 5J per cent of 
the railways, 42 per rent of the motor loads, 61 pei cent of 
the coal and iron output, 93 per cent of the cotton \arn and 
92 per cent of the silk production, 86 per cent of the oil output 
ami 87 per cent of the eleetnc pow r cr capacity An enquiry 
made by the Ministry of Industry and Commerce in 1930 
showed that m 29 of the puncipal industrial towns, there were 
1,975 factories, employing, m all, 1,204,318 workers Of this 
total, 47 per cent (566,301) were employed in the text.le, 14 7 
per cent m the food, 6 6 per cent m the clothing, G 5 per 
cent m + he building, 6 per cent m the chemical, 5 4 per cent 
in the mechanical, and 4 9 per cent in the printing industries., 
According to a report on labour conditions in the East pub¬ 
lished m 1938 by Mr. (now Sir) Harold Butler, formerly 
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Director of the International Labour Office 

At piescnt the total of factoiy woikeis lies piobably between 1.5 
and 2 millions Ovei and above this, there are some 803,000 mine 
vioikeis Among the mdushi.il towns, Shanghai comes 'msih' erst 
with ovei 345,000 vvoikers, Wusi\ is ciedited with some 70,000. 
Tientsin and Tsingtao with between 30,000 and 40,000 eacn, and 
Hankow with about 10,000. 

The Second World War gave a considerable impetus 1 <j 
industrial development m the interior of China On the eve 
of the war, China had 3,849 (registered) privately owned fac¬ 
tories, of winch 1,290, or a third of the number, were m Shanghai 
and only 279 were located m the interior The larger 
industries, furthermore, were controlled by foreign interests. 
In 1942, after five years of war, there were 1,350 privately 
owned factories m the interior, m addition to 108 units of 
heavy industries (41 factories, 43 mines, and 24 power plants) 
under the direct control of the National Resources Commission? 
of the Ministry of Economic Adairs The Commission, which 
began the construction of heavy industry m the three Yangtse 
provinces of Iviangsi, llunan, and Hupeh, moved the industrial 
bases to such inland provinces as Szechwan, Sikan, Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Kwangsi and Kansu Apart from promoting the 
establishment of new factones, the Government, following the 
enforcement of the National General Mobilisation Act in May 
1942, took steps to bring about the rationalisation of industry 
and also provided assistance for the transfer of the older fac¬ 
tories from the coastal areas to the interior Approximately 
640 factories m all were thus moved and over 12,000 skilled 
workers were also brought with them Particulars of wartime 
industrial employment are not available, but it may be mei> 
tioned that between 1937 and 1942, metallurgical factories 
increased from 4 to 87, machine works from 37 to 376, eiec- 
tiical appliances factories from 1 to 44, chemical works from 
78 to 380, spinning and weaving taetones from 102 to 273, and 
paper mills from 3 to 17 Furthermore, 6 cement plants ancl 
133 alcohol factories had either been opened or were in pro¬ 
cess of construction at the end of this penod In 1937, there 
were m the hinterland only 745 coal mines and 33 iron mines* 
but m 1942 these numbered 1,629 and 122 respectively. 

In 1944, there were 5,266 factories registered m the intenor 
(including 502 new Government factories directly controlled b-jjr 
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the National Resources Commission), and at the end oi the 
■war, the figure was 5,998 with 395,275 workers Alter the 
war, however, the industries in the interior suffered a soveie 
depression, and 1,110 factories, employing 167,000 voikci.i, had 
closed down by Apnl 1946 Of the 1,600 lactones m Chung 
king, about 355 suspended work altogether, while others slowed 
down consideiably Among the reasons giten for this m- 
riustna] decline are the dumping ol foreign goods, tie sharp 
increases in wages, low efficiency and out-moded equipment, 
Fhortages of raw r materials, machinery and technical staff, and 
political instability Fm therniore, the nidustnes of the areas 
ieco\cred from the Japanese, which had suffered severely dur¬ 
ing the war—in Shanghai, about 16 per cent of the pie war 
factones were completely destroyed and about 18 per cent 
were seriously damaged—have also been affected b\ the decline 
in actnitv 

The beginnings of modem mdustiial oigamsatiou in India 
may be traced to the construction of public works—roads, rail¬ 
ways, and buildings—and the establishment of indigo, coffee, 
tea, and rubber plantations in the last eentuiv Mining and 
manufacturing de\elopment followed, but such activity were 
more or less of a haphazard character and confined to ,i few 
pm ate >ndmduals until the First World War Since then, 
however, industrialisation lias made substantial progress and 
a number of industries, such as the textile, lion and stee 1 , sugar, 
end cement nidustnes, have been firmly established m the 
country 

The Indian Franchise Committee conducted in 1931 special 
investigations concerning the arrangements to bring into opera¬ 
tion the Constitution which was eventually adopted in 1935. and 
reached the conclusion that the total number of non-agricul 
tural workers in the country at the tune was approxnnateh 
25 million. The Committee’s estimate of the number of work¬ 
ers engaged in industrial establishments regulated by labour 
lav/ v/as about a fifth of this total Sir Atul Chatterjee’s 
estimate, based on the census of 1931, of the total number of 
workers m the Indian provinces m that year, excluding agri¬ 
cultural but including domestic workers, is 31 million 1 

‘See Ins article, “Federalism and Lai tour Legislation in India”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol XLTX, N 03 4'5, Apr "May 1041, pp. 
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The total number of workers (temporary and permanent) 
employed daily oil the plantations was on an average 741,691 
m 1911, 1,003,456 in 1921, 1,056,754 (tea, 925,237, coffee, 98,570, 
and rubber, 32,947) m 1939, and approximately 1,150,000 (tea 
about 1,000,000, coffee, about 114,000, and rubber, about 50,000) 
m 1944 The actual number of workers employed on the plan¬ 
tations was, however, considerably higher than that indicated 
by the daily averages, because of the high rate of absenteeism, 
the migratory habits of the workers, and the seasonal nature 
of the employment The daily average number of workers em¬ 
ployed in factories vv’as 1,409,173 in 1923, 1,652,147 m 1936, 
1,751,000 m 1939, 2,522,753 in 1944, and 2,643,000 in 1945 
In 1944, among the perennial factories 1 , the textile factories 
employed 993,000 workers, the engineering factories, 265,000, 
the food, drink and tobacco factories, 132,000, and the minerals 
and metals faetones, 91,000 The province of Bengal employed 
the largest number of workers in 1945 (745,000), followed 
closely by Bombay (736,000), together, these two piovmees 
accounted for 56 pci cent of the total number of industrial 
workers The number of persons employed in mines increased 
irom 258,217 m 1924 to 269,593 m 1936 and 386,290 in 1945: 
the coal mines emploved the largest number (162,917 in 1936, 
294,902 in 1945) The number of workers employed on the 
railw-av’s m India declined ficm 817,733 m 1929-30 712,364 

in 1935-36 and 708,541 in 1919-40, but mcieased to 990,880 m 
1945-46 In 1944, the docks employed about 100,000 persons 
directly and quite a large number through contractors, tram¬ 
ways and buses employed some 100,000 persons, and +he Cen¬ 
tral and provincial Public Works Departments and the muni¬ 
cipalities emploved about 1,600,000 persons 

Only 1 9 per cent of the gainfully employed person^, total¬ 
ling just over 6,000,000, weie engaged in industrial pursuits 
in Siam in 1937 Such activity was confined largely to tin 
riming and food processing 

Industrial development m Burma was based on the cons¬ 
truction of public works, such as roads, railways and build¬ 
ings, and on the important inland waterways, notably those of 
the Irrawaddy River During the last century, the exploita¬ 
tion of the great teak forests with their ancillary sawmills, the 

1 Fnctoties work me; moie than ISO thus m the icar , other factories 
arc classed as seasonal. 
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mining of sil\er, lead, tin, and 'wolfram at Namtu, Naudu and 
Tnvoy, oil mining and refining jn the Yenungyauiig-Ciiauk area, 
and the export of nee on a huge scale were deieloned Other 
industries, such as sugar refining and the munufactuie of build¬ 
ing materials, had also made good progress before the Second 
"World War, but like all Burma’s industiies, they were damaged 
almost beyond repair during the war The total number of 
persons employed in the various industries in 1936 w r as 131,230, 
a large proportion of whom were immigrants from India 

The only available figures for the occupational distubution 
of the population of Ceylon arc those piovided by the census of 
1921 In that year, out of a total population of 4,498,605, 
2,902,680 persons weie dependent on the production of raw 
materials, 553,400 on industrial occupations, 162,433 on trans¬ 
port, 345,824 on trade, 150,173 on public administration and 
Ihe liberal arts, and 404,095 on other miscellaneous occuoations 
From the standpoint of employment organisation, the country 
falls into three regions, the estates, the rural areas outside 
estates, and the urban areas The census of 1946 showed tiiat 
out of a total population of 6,633,617, 849,569 (12 8 per cent ) 
were on the estates, 4,774,254 (72 per cent) in lural areas, and 
1,009,794 (15 2 per cent) in urban areas Industimiration, 
except m Colombo and along the west coast, where the manu¬ 
facture of the by-products of the coconut p?dm is earned out 
on an extensive scale, is m its infancy, and the number of mills, 
factories, and engineering workshops is small At the end of 
1945, there were 1,732 factories and 60 mines registered under 
the Mines and Machinery Ordinance The recent manufacture 
of glassware, cigarettes, matches, soap, and tiles, introduced 
mainly owing to the shortage of imported articles of this type, 
has made some headway Pilot factories have been established 
by the Department of Commerce and Industries for the manu¬ 
facture of quinine, leather, plywood, paper, acetic acid, ceramics 
and glass In Cejdon, as in Malaya, Indian immigrant workers 
are employed in appreciable numbers on the plantations, in 
commercial and industrial undertakings, on the docks, an 1 in 
\arious public services in urban areas In 1936, for instance, 
Indian plantation workers and their dependants numbered no- 
lean than 659,000 out of a total of 716,000, while those ui com¬ 
mercial or industrial occupations and in public services totalled 
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24,000 The propoition lid-> declined considerably, however, the 
3945 figure for plantation woikeis being 447,000 out of a total 
of 581,000 In Colombo haibom, the piopoition of immigrant 
vorkeis mis declined fiom 70 per cent to 50 per cent In 
urban employment, Ceylonese workers constitute the gieat 
majority 

The mining industn m Indo-Chnia consists largely of coal, 
tin, and am mining, and the manufacturing industry mostly 
of food-processing mills, ,aw mills, paper mills, cotton textile 
mills, soap lactones, engmeenng iepair shops, and shipyards. 
There aie also a laige numbei ot handicraft workshops employ- 
dig woikeis foi wages, in paiticulai in the silk and cotton band- 
weaving mdustiv, m which the Jabo ir force is \ery largely 
composed of Chinese lesidcnts The lubber plantations m 
Cocliin-Cliina and Cambodia employ a large number of workers, 
partly imported horn noitiicin Annam aud from Tonkin Ex¬ 
cluding railway tiansporl, which employed 10,000 workers, and 
dockvaid-. m wliuli slightlv o\ei 1 000 workeis weie engaged, 
approximated 221,000 woikeis found employment in agicul¬ 
tural, lndustnal, and mining undertakings in 1929 Accord¬ 
ing to th> most l ec cut estimates, the numbei is about 500,000 
:n a penod ot noimal economic activity 

According to tlie census of 1930, the total number of workers 
on plantations m Indonesia (Java) in that year was 0fi f >,000, 
and industrial employment accounted for no less than 1,600,000 
persons The latter category, however, included the small 
firms manufacturing such articles as indigenous clothing or 
cigarettes The larger industrial undertakings using mecha¬ 
nical power showed an niciease in number during tlie period 
1930 to 1940, and in 1939 the total number of workers in such 
undertakings was estimated at 300,000, as compared with ap¬ 
proximately 75,000 at the beginning of the decade 

Immigrant workers from ('lima, India, and to some extent 
Java prov ided the larger part of the labour force on plantations 
and in mines in Malaya before the war In 1939, tbs rubber 
plantations employed about 320,000 workers and the mines 
about 76,000, of whom 66,000 were Chinese Figures for 31 
December 1946 show a total of 385,629 workers, of whom. 
298,308 were employed on estates, 21,956 in mines, 22,487 in 
factories, and 42,878 in Government departments The work¬ 
ers on the estates included 174,078 Indians and 72,289 Climese; 
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those m mines, 4,615 Indians and 13,479 Chinese, and those m 
factories, 3,542 Indians and 16,349 Chinese 

In New Caledonia, the chromium and nickel mines employ 
about 12,000 workers, most of whom are lecruited under con¬ 
tract from Tonkin and Java The indigenous population is 
engaged mainly m ngiicuituie and seasonal work 

In the Philippines, according to the 1939 census, out of a 
total of 5 3 million gainfully employed poisons, 601,000 were 
engaged m the manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
204,000 m transport and communications services, and 2U2,0Q0 
in public, professional and tlencal seivices The puncipal 
export industries are the processing of sugar, tobacco, copra, 
and abaca (Manila hemp) 

It will thus be seen that m Burma, Cejlon, and Malaya, the 
labour supply for large-scale industrial undeitakings—planta¬ 
tions, mines, and public utilities, more particularly transport— 
has been, m the past at any rate, denved to a substantial extent 
from China and India Since 1922, however, Indian emigra¬ 
tion has been carefully regulated so as to prevent the labour 
6upply in these and other aieas fiom becoming excessive and 
thereby causing deterioration ot the conditions of work Short¬ 
ly before the war the Burmese and Indian Governments had 
reached an agreement concerning the regulation of the migra¬ 
tion of Indian workers, but its ratification was delayed by the 
outbreak of hostilities The admission of workers into all these 
territories is, moreover, at present subject to many restrictions. 

Organisation or Employment 
China 

Wartime Control of Employment 

The wartime expansion of industry in the interior of China, 
noted above, increased the demand for skilled labour. The 
attempts made to transfer skilled workers from the coastal 
areas to the interior were not, however, very successful. The 
cost of such transfer was high, the practical difficulties of trans¬ 
port were great, and in many eases the workers were re 1 octant 
to leave their families behind It w T as decided, therefoie, to 
lecruit workers as far as possible from neighbouring areas, 
but the competition among employers for trained workers 
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■was keen and, moreover, these latter not infrequently left the 
factories m order to set up industrial co-operatives of f heir 
own It thus became nccessaiy to organise and control 
employment 

In September 19.18 the Industrial and Mining Adjustment 
Adminisriation instituted *i system of registration of factory 
woikcis and took steps to put an end to the piactice of labour 
“poaching” by nidi\idual undertakings, it was made obliga¬ 
tor for n woiker leawng Im post without the consent of the 
employer to return to it Pin ate employ eis (m the provinces 
of Szechwan, Kwangsi, Shensi and Kunming, for instance) 
combined to form associations ot their own and giadually built 
up a system designed to bung cases of poaching by an employer 
to the notice of the public authorities The Industrial and 
liming Adjustment Administration investigated and settled 
a number of such eases by the payment of compensation on a 
scale previously agreed upon and the restitution of the worker 
to the former employer In Szechwan province representa¬ 
tives of the textile industry weie encouraged to visit one an¬ 
other’s mills m order to make sure that the workers in the 
employ ot one mill had not bem drawn away to another Steps 
weie also taken to make the conditions of employment in 
each locality as fai as possible uniform In undeitakings 
nuclei the contiol of the public authorities more rigorous 
ineasuies were adopted for the legistiation of skilled workers 
and the control of employment The skilled workers in rnili- 
laiy arsenals, to whom the regulations relating to military ser¬ 
vice applied, were liable to mipiisoument for a period of up 
to ten years should they leave their work without special per¬ 
mission Finally, in April 1942, the Ministry of Economic 
Altairs issued regulations for the control of the supply of 
skilled labour for industry and for the establishment of com¬ 
mittees for the administration of the control measures The 
regulations applied to seven industrial centres—Chungking, 
Kunming, Kweilin, Kvveiyang, Sian, Chengtu, and Wanshien— 
and to the metallurgical, machine tool, electrical installation, 
chemical, textile, food, and printing and stationery industries, 
as viell as such other industries as might be designated from 
time to time by the Ministry Skilled workers employed in 
these industries, whether m large undertakings or in small 
concerns of their own, workers who had recently arrived from 
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the wai zones or had not completed their tiaminor, and un¬ 
employed workers were lequired to leuister with the local 
committee for the control of labom supply A certificate was 
issued to each woikei on registiation and workers without such 
certificate, might not be engaged by a factoiy, 01 work m tiici 
own old-established or newly set up nuclei takings 

The committees for the administration of control measures, 
-which functioned under the local authorities, were composed 
of 7 to 11 members, mcl iding the chief of police, who acted 
as chan man, and representatives of the Kuommgtang Party 
and of the Ministries of Economic Affairs and Socnl Allans 
as regular members The other members, including represen¬ 
tatives ol employers and of vvoikeis weie appointed hv the 
local authorities Each committee had its own secretanat, and 
provision was made by the Executive Yuan for the neecssan* 
expenditine, in accordance with estimates diawn up In the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs The previous authonsntion of 
the local committee had to bo obtained before an cmplovef 
<*onld engage a skilled woikei in the catogones cover'd b} the 
regulations, and both emploveis wild vvoikeis weie It ible *o 
penalties tor infringement of the regulations Each local com¬ 
mittee was called upon to take measures to pi event the lricgn 
iar transference of labour fiom one employer to another, to 
distribute the available supply ol labour among the employers 
and to assist the latter in securing fresh supplies Skilled 
workers desiring to find mutable employment could also apply 
lo the committee for assistance 

The shortage of skilled labour also led to consideration of 
the question of the allocation of manpower between the armed 
forces and industry In April 1941 the Ministries of Military 
Affairs and Economic Affairs jointly issued a Provisional Order 
on the suspension from nulitaiy service of skilled labourers 
and staff-, employed in the vital national defence mines and 
industries Twenty different types of employment in mines 
and industries to which the Older applied were specified there¬ 
in, and it was also stated that its scope might be further ex¬ 
tended by notification 

During the first phase of industrial reorganisation for war 
purposes m the interior, the shortage of skilled labrur was 
fiarticularly acute in the machine tool industry. With the 
approval of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, the Industrial 
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and Mining Adjustment Administration promulgated m June 
1938 a Provisional Older for 1 lie grant of loans, limited to one 
3 ear, to nnployeis tor the reciuitment in Shanghai and jts 
e.i\nous of (eitam specified lateeorios ot workers (those qnali- 
fied for lathe, bench, foige, wood pattern, and foundry work; 
and their transference The mcasuie was, however, so res- 
1 lifted m its scope that few employer-* availed themselves of 
tne facilities offered to them The Older was therefore amend¬ 
ed and leplaced bv another i*sued in April 1939, under which 
assistant e was provided, not onlv to factories dismantled and 
remoied ftoin the coastal aieas, but also to those newdv estab¬ 
lished m tlie niUrioi and the facilities were extended to all 
categories ot woiU m lespeet of which theie was a shoitar? 
Iiongkoim and Ilemivung weie added to Shanghai as centres 
of leciiutment the peuod ot the loan was piolonged to tlie: 
jeai*. with proMsmn tm its being made in instalment* cor¬ 
respondin'.; to ceitaiu specified <*tage* in the reciuitment and 
tiansleieiKe of Ihe woikeis and then families, and the mini 
mum number of win Urns m lespeit of whom such loans could 
be obtained was ledmed fion 10 1o 3 

The aj iangements toi recruitment weio fiuther eentialised 
when m Mav 19 59 an association of cmploveis who had mc\ed 
from tile coastal areas and had established themselves in 
Szechwan set up a commission for the purpose of recruitment, 
at the instance of the Industrial and Mining Adiustment 
Administration The Commission sent its own agents to thu 
recruiting centres The expenses were shared by the diffeient 
emploveis concerned, and with the assistance of the Industrial 
and Mining Adjustment Administration the various stages of 
the recruiting operations—examination of physical fitn°ss, 
application of tests to ascettam vocational qualifications, trans¬ 
ference—were systematically organised Similar measures were 
tlso taken when Canton was occupied, with a view to drawing 
the skilled workers who had been thrown out of employment 
to the munition factories in the interior, but these measures 
seem to have met only with limited success, owing to the long 
stretches of territory to be traversed and the expenditure in¬ 
volved. It cost, for instance, 1,000 dollars (at prices current 
at the time) for each worker to be brought from Shanghai to 
the iuterior by w ay of Chekiang, Kiangsi, Hunan and Kweichow, 
and 2,000 dollars by way of Rangoon 
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Under section 11 of the National General Mobilisation Aotv 
which came into force m May 3942 1 and empowered the Gov¬ 
ernment to regulate employment and wages and salaries, the 
Executive Yuan piomulgated iemulations for the control of 
employment in factoues and mines m waitmie on 8 Apul 1943, 
with etlect fiom the date cf piomulgation These regulations 
(which replaced the regulations lelating to the employment of 
^killed woikers in industry, pieviously issued by the Mm 1 dry 
<f Economic Allans) applied to factoues and mines employ¬ 
ing more than 10 workeis The undertakings were required 
to issue a work book (in tnree copies, two to be torwaided to 
the authorities responsible foi supervision and the other to be 
retained m the undertaking) foi each woiker employed, con¬ 
taining a statement of Ins name, address, age, province of 
origin, general or technical qualifications, previous experience, 
physical condition, family, date of engagement by the under¬ 
taking, work, wages and conduct, and any additional remaiks 
by the manager of the undertaking 

A certificate of registration was issued to the undeitaking by 
the competent authorities on the receipt of the w r oik books A 
worker might be transfenvd from one undertaking to another 
or discharged only if the necessary authorisation had been 
obtained fiom the competent authonties in the registration 
certificate Workeis might be discharged m the event of the 
suspension of operations in the undertaking, wholly or in part 
or for a period of over a month, owing to fotcc majeurc or for 
incompetence or disorderly conduct A worker might apply 
for discharge for reasons of ill health (provided that a medical 
certificate was produced), or general debility (in the case of 
those over 50 years of age), or foi the non-payment of wagea 
without justification or other \iolation of the coutract of 
employment or of the laws and regulations 

Only undertakings with registration certificates were autho¬ 
rised to lecruit workers, and certificates were withheld from 
undertakings which engaged workers who had been discharged 
or who had left employment without authorisation Six- 
monthly returns, containing particulars of the changes in the 
number of workers during the period, those discharged and 
engaged, and those having left without authorisation, and of 
the cases of deaths and sickness were required to be submitted 

1 The Act has now been repealed. 
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ny the undertakings Pei sons infringing the regulation-, were 
liable to penalties in aecordance with the provisions of the 
.National General Mobilisation Act 
Pm ther regulations foi the < ontrol of the employment ol 
skilled woikei*, and tech means, under sections 10, 11 and 12 
of the National Genual Mobilisation Act, were promulgated 
on 9 July 1915 with eiteet liom the date of promulgation. 
These legulutmns applied to guuluates ot technical schools or 
unnei situs whether at honu <u abioad, graduates of higher 
vocational schools who had specialised in science, engineering, 
agncultiire, medicine, accountant, and industrial and business 
management, as well as stud nits of technical training institu¬ 
tions, employees of agricultural, industrial, mining, and com¬ 
mercial undertakings, public or private, and unemployed per¬ 
rons with technical qualifications All such persons were re¬ 
quired to be registeied, and none of them might leave las em¬ 
ployment without justification oi change employment without 
the employer’s consent The Labour Bureau of the Ministry 
if Social Affairs of the National Government w T as, moreover, 
empowered to conscript, for the emeigency, skilled workers and 
technicians, or transfer them fiom one place of employment to 
another The Bui can might also dnect persons who had been 
conscripted and had worked for three yeais in distucts in the 
vicinity of the zone of mi'iL.iy operations to be re employed 
in their foimer, or othei suitable, place of employment; it 
might establish training centics in the event of a shortage of 
supply of skilled labour, and, in consultion with the autho¬ 
rities concerned and with the appioval of the Executive Yuan, 
it might draw up a uniform scale of wages and allowances for 
the workeis No skilled vvorkeis might be recruited from 
enemy-occupied areas or from abroad without the authorisation 
of the Bureau Students who had been mobilised in accordance 
with these regulations would, however, be entitled to return 
subsequently to their respective places of learning 
Another feature of the wartime organisation of employment 
in China was the introduction of compulsory labour service. 
This was donp by regulations which were promulgated on 4 
December 1943, and which came into force on the same day. 
These regulations applied to all male citizens of the ItepubUo 
between 18 and 50 years of age The duration of the service 
(which was intended to be undertaken during off-season or va- 
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cation periods 01 aftei the regular business liouis) was ordi- 
naiily 80 horns a \eat, or longei in exceptional circumstances, 
up to a maximum of 160 liouis The horns of woilc miglit be 
spread o\ei a penod on condit’on that the woik on any one day 
was not mme than 8 hours and not less than 1 hour in duration 
The work on which the draftees would be employed included 
the construction ot loads and irugation woiks and employment 
in public utility oi other undertakings As far as possible, it 
was proposed to assign each draftee to work in the vicuntv of 
his place of residence, but m the e\ent ot work being allotted 
to him at a place at a distance of over 5 kilometres fiom his 
place ol residence, provision was made foi him to ha\e fi ee 
board and lodging Piovision was likewise made for fu>e medi¬ 
cal care, and the diaftees weie entitled to a pension m the 
eient of tnen being disabled m the course ot then sen ice 

Exemption fiom eompulson labour sei\ice might be iriant°d 
because of Joitc moiiitir oi m the ease ot disablement, liability 
tor militaiy sei\n.e m the same \ear, or employment in defence 
industnes The obligation might be commuted by pio\idmg 
a substitute in cases in which it pio\ed impossible to mtenupt 
the nonnal occupation and m otbei special cases The Minis¬ 
tries of Social A (fails and of the Jntcuoi weie lesponsible for 
the administration of the regulations, but the framing of an¬ 
nual woik programmes was entrusted to a central authmjtv m 
consultation wuth other bodies 

Employment Services 

During the war, the Ministry of Social Affairs established 
n section to deal with placing m its offices at Chungking, 
Kweivang, Kweilin, liens yang, Nekiang, Tsunyi, and Lanchow. 
The Chungking section was expanded in 1944 into an indepen¬ 
dent employment office and appears to lme made appreciable 
progress since then While in the first six months of 1944 it 
registered some 3,000 applicants for w r ork, of whom only 108 
persons were placed m employment during the last six months 
of the year the registered applicants for work numbered over 
8,000 and 483 persons were placed in employment A notable 
contribution made by the service in the winter of 1944 consisted 
of a detailed investigation into the occupational fitness of the 
large number of refugees who arrived in Chungking from 
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Hunan and Kwaugsi, with a view to giving them suitable work. 
A weekly bulletin of information, called the Employment Ser¬ 
vice Ncw-i, has been published by the service since the spring 
of 1945 

As the war spread into Hunan and Kwangsi, the Kweilin 
and Ilengyang sections weie suspended in 1944 After the 
end of the war, the Nekiang and Tsuuyi sections were suspend¬ 
ed, but new employment offices had been established in Shang¬ 
hai, Hankow, Tientsin, and Nanking The Shanghai em¬ 
ployment office, which serves the most industrialised centre in 
the country, placed 2,652 applicants (2,112 men and 540 
women) out of a total of 16,830, in 1946 The present plan is 
to extend the network of employment offices and to co-ordinate 
their activities through the Ministry of Social Affairs with a 
view to the systematic alliration of the national labour re¬ 
sources ProMsional legululion-, governing the promotion of 
the employment service were promulgated by the Ministry m 
1946, according to whuh provincial and municipal authorities 
were to prepaie woikmg plans for the coming year and to 
submit them to the Mmistiv for approval before 15 Novem¬ 
ber 1946 

Regulations governing the employment of disabled ex- 
servicemen were promulgated by the Executive Yuan on 19 
October 1946 They stipulate that soldiers who have become 
disabled during their military service shall be placed in occu¬ 
pations involving comparatively little risk to life and not de¬ 
manding violent physical exertion, for example, in handicrafts 
and light industries or in work m administrative departments, 
offices, shops, educational institutions, etc Factories and shops 
are required to reserve 2 to 3 per cent of their total labour 
force for such men and to place them m jobs suited to their 
degree of disablement, educational qualifications, and ability. 
Any disabled man who wishes to carry on a small business is 
exempt from the business tax, provision is made for facilities 
for obtaining loans m such cases The local authorities are 
empowered to set up employment committees for giving assis¬ 
tance in placing and training disabled men If employment 
cannot be found for a man in his own district, the local autho¬ 
rities may have recourse to those of neighbouring districts or, 
if need be, to the central authorities, and if the man is found 
employment elsewhere, he is entitled to frfce travelling expenses* 
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A word may be added about the regulation of the activities 
•of private employment agencies On 11 August 1943 the 
Ministry of Social Affairs promulgated measures for the re¬ 
gulation of agencies conducted b\ farmers’ unions, trade 
unions, chambers of commerce, and other letogmsed trade 
associations These measures, which were piovismnal in 
character, and which came into effect on the date of promulga¬ 
tion, i eqlured all such employment agencies to furnish to the 
competent authorities particulars of their location, activities 
'together with particulars of peisons in charge of those acti- 
m ties) and sources of revenue, on forms drawn up by the 
Ministry, and to obtain certificates of registration The agen¬ 
cies were required to deal with both skilled and unskilled 
labour and, in addition to placing activities, to enquire into 
the manpower situation, to legulate the demand for and supply 
of skilled workers, and to provide vocational guidance and 
vocational training facilities They weie also required to sub¬ 
mit monthly returns on their activities to the competent autho¬ 
rities, which were asked to forward the returns annually to 
the Ministry The agencies might, where necessary, charge a 
placing fee not exceeding one half of the first month’s wages 
or salary of the applicant, to be shared equally between him 
and his employer, but were prohibited from accepting any other 
payment from either paifv Piowsion was also mad.) for 
fepecial recognition to be accoided to agencies which weie ran 
efficiently 

Unemployment Relief 

In view of the decline in industrial activity that followed 
the end of the war and the sudden increase in the number of 
unemployed workers, the Ministry of Social Affairs promulgated 
regulations in September 1945 governing provisional unem¬ 
ployment relief in the lecovered areas It is estimated that 
at the end of March 1946 there were 646,820 unemployed 
workers in these areas (as compared with 56,444 in the interior;. 
The regulations stipulated that in localities where unemploy¬ 
ment was widespread, tin 1 competent authorities could organise 
provisional relief committees, which would grant cash relief 
sufficient for three months’ subsistence to workers who had lost 
their employment owing to the closing down of factories and 
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"had received no dismissal allowance In Shanghai, the Work¬ 
ers’ Unemployment Relief Committee so set up granted during 
six months m 194546 a to+al of 850 million dollars m cash to 
90,000 unemployed workers and 9,000 tons of flour to 60,000 
workers The Committee was replaced in September 1946 by 
a committee for giving assistance and guidance to unemployed 
woikers, which is required, among other things, to organise 
work relief, establish co-opeiative factories, and extend small 
loans to the unemployed Temporary unemployment relief 
committees have also been set up in Tientsin and Peiping 

Administrative Arrangements 

The Labour Bureau m the Ministry of Social Affairs was 
get up in September 1942 under the provisions of the National 
Oeneral Mobilisation Act, to compile data concerning the dis¬ 
tribution and supply of labour, to promote the systematic uti¬ 
lisation of manpower, particularly for the defence industries and 
national reconstruction, to inspiie the woikers with the ideal 
of national service and to piotect their legitimate lights and 
interests During the war, the Labour Bureau legLstered tech-, 
meal and skilled workers m mines and faetones as well as un¬ 
employed technical and skilled workers To meet the demands 
of the leconversion period, it now also registers industrial em¬ 
ployees of undeitakings which have been transferred, disbanded 
and disabled soldiers seeking employment and Japanese tecli- 
meal and skilled workers, and for this purpose it has set up 
15 additional mobile registration stations in the areas recovered 
from the Japanese 

Further to assist the process of post-war reconversion, the 
Labour Bureau, in association with other agencies, lias given 
assistance to industrial workers in moving to a new place of 
employment It has also made an estimate of the manpower 
needed b\ various industries in different localities and allocated 
labour accordingly, for which purpose a Manpower Planning 
Committee has been set up In view of the need of manpower 
lor post-war reconstruction, the Bureau continues to oipauise 
labour corps m the various provinces and municipalities in the 
recovered areas 

Iu addition to the unemployment relief measures earned out 
by the authorities responsible for the administration of social 
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affairs, the Labour Bureau has set up relief guidance stations 
in se\eral impoitaiit centres 


India 

Wat time Measiues 

While there is an abundant supply of labour for industry in 
India from the rural parts, these workers, being for the most 
part of poor physique, illiterate, and accustomed to the slower 
tempo of life in the countryside, need to be trained for, and 
adapted to, factory work An industrial population is gradu¬ 
ally growing up m the larger cities, but the supply of skilled 
labour is still far from being adequate for the growing needs 
of industry The shortage was particularly acute during the 
Second World War At an early stage in the hostilit’es, the 
country was not only cut off from its customary sources of 
supply of imports of manufactured goods, partly because of 
the diversion of those supplies to war purposes and partly on 
account of the difficulties of transport, but was itself called upon 
1o provide large quantities of war materials to the European 
as well as to the Far Eastern theatres of operations 

From the outset, the demand for technically trained workers 
from the Central, provincial and municipal Government estab¬ 
lishments as well as from the defence services was much larger 
than the available supply The utilisation of the existing num¬ 
ber of technical workers to the maximum advantage could only 
be ensured by the control of their employment, and for ihat 
purpose, on 29 June 1940, the Governor-General in Council 
promulgated the National Service (Technical Personnel) 
Ordinance (Ordinance No II of 1940) The various cate¬ 
gories of skilled and semi-skilled artisans—carpenters, electri¬ 
cians, blacksmiths, fitters, painters, and machinists—to whom 
the Ordinance was applicable ivere specified in a schedule, and 
all such technical workers betiveen 18 and 50 years of age who 
were not m the armed forces w^ere made liable for employment 
in national service Any factory engaged m war work might 
be declared by notification to be a factory engaged on work 
of national importance, and all notified factories might apply 
for technical personnel Any industrial undertaking might 
be required to furnish particulars of the technical personnel 
which it employed, and the management of any undertaking 
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other than a notified faciory might be required to lelease 
technical peisouuel tor employment in national service The 
teims ot service of peisouuel thus requisitioned might be de¬ 
termined bj tlu* competent authorities, without prejudice, how¬ 
ever, to the rights that they had already acquired to a provident 
or superannuation fund Technical personnel to whom, the 
Ordinance applied might be moved from one factory to another, 
and m in tain selected undertakings they could not leave or 
be disehaiged without the permission of the competent autho¬ 
rity 

Technical peisouuel lequisitioned tor national service under 
the Oidmame weie entitled to reinstatement m their former 
employment under conditions no less favourable than those 
which would have been applicable to them had they remained 
in that employment 

The local administiation ot the Ordinance was vested m 
national seiviee laboiu tribunals especially constituted m differ¬ 
ent areas foi that purpose The tribunals which consisted of 
not less than tlnee member appointed b\ the ("mitral Govern¬ 
ment, the majority of whom were seivants ot the Crown, were 
vested with the poweis ot a civil court and might record evi¬ 
dence, admniistei oaths enfoice the attendance of witnesses, 
and compel the pi eduction of documents 

The Oidmanee amended on vauous occasions m the 
period 1940-1944 the pnn< ipal changes being as follows tech¬ 
nical pci amnel veie made liable to undertake employment not 
mly m notified taitones Put also m tiaimng establishments 
and teehrnal posts undei the Oiown, the definition of techni¬ 
cal personnel was extended so as to include apprentices and 
notified Asiatic nnmigiants m the Indian provinces, the tri¬ 
bunals w'cie empoweied to determine the teims of service of 
persons who had been letnsod pei mission to leave then employ¬ 
ment. the minimum age ot peisoiis to whom the Ordinance was 
applicable was 1 educed iiom tr 17 years, the Ordinance was 
made applicable to Indian State subject* resident m the Indian 
provinces, and the administrative powers of the tribunals, as 
well as the categories of technical personnel to whom the Ordi¬ 
nance was applicable, were extended Offences under the Ordi¬ 
nance w T ere made cognisable and the scope of the Ordinance 
was extended so as to include ships registered in India and 
ships’ officers 
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Three other Ordinances were also issued for the regulation 
ol employment the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance 
(Ordinance No XI of 1941), applicable to all employments 
Tinder the Crown as well as private employment declared to be 
essential in the interests ot‘ the war effort and designed to 
ensure that the administrative personnel would remain at their 
posts m emergency conditions, the Motoi Vehicles (Drivers) 
Ordinance (Ordinance No V of 1942), empowering the Gov¬ 
ernment to leqmsition the '•etwees of poisons qualified to drive 
motor vehicles and piowdmg toi their lemstatement m their 
formal employment on the teimunition ot compulsoiy service, 
and the Eaihvavs Employment Militaxy IVisonnel Oidmance 
(Ordinance No LIU ot 19121 legulatmg the employment of 
members of the armed foices in the working and management 
of a .always Amendments, mostly ol a ioimal chaiacter, were 
subsequently made to the hist two of these Ordinances 

The wai also caused a use in the demand for unskilled 
labour While there was, oi course, no absolute shortage ot 
unskilled labom m the countiy, local shortages m areas with 
large defence works oi othei undertakings with a steady de¬ 
mand for labour weie b> no means uncommon, particularly 
owing to the lack oi mobility from suiplus to scarcity areas 
caused by the long distances separating them, the diveisity of 
habits and customs in diffeient parts ol the country, and 
the general ligiddy of the imal communities In the eaily 
stages of the war the tea gaidons m Assam released sufficient 
labour to meet the pressiug needs in the north-east Subse¬ 
quently, the Government found it necessary to make rnoio ex¬ 
tensive arrangements, and instituted a system of labour depots 
in which groups of woikois each consisting of some 50 persons 
under a leader, weie foimed uito basic units of 500 to 800 
workers each under a commandei The units, which weie 
provided with the necessaiy tools and were accompanied by 
medical officers, were despatched to different destinations for 
such work as the construction of roads, strategic railways and 
airfields or coal mining The first of these depots was set up 
in Gorakhpur in 1942, and m Mav 1944 the total number of 
Workers supplied by the depot was 66,699 

In 1943, in .Tubbulpore, whore a large number of Government 
undertakings were, located an advisory committee was set up 
io co-ordinate the recruitment of labour for these undertakings 
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and propose measures for the promotion of labour welfare, in¬ 
cluding the determination of wage rates and eost-of-living 
bonuses and the provision of stores for the sale of gram at 
concession rates and housing, medical relief and other such 
amenities. 

As a result of these experiments, the Government decided in 
1944 to establish advisory committees m each province to assist 
in co-ordinating the demand for unskilled labour and regulat¬ 
ing its conditions of employment, as well as to set up labour 
depots m all sin plus aieas Housing, dothnig, and food 
lations wore pioudod for unskilled labomcis oigawsed under 
Government auspices In the same jear a Directorate of Un¬ 
skilled Labom Supply was set up to supervise the working of 
this scheme, and a Labour Recimtment Control Ord^r, ldpur- 
mg a licence to be obtained for the recruitment of labour m 
special controlled areas m diffeient parts of the country, 
was promulgated 

'Employment Service Organisation 

In the beginning of 1943, with the end of the war m sight, 
the Government decided to set mi suitable machinery to faci¬ 
litate the orderly absorption m civil life of the large numbers 
of seivice peisonnel and war workers who would be set fiee 
By agreement with the provincial Governments, a scheme for 
the establishment of a co-ordinated employment service was 
initiated m July 1943, under which 70 employment offices, con¬ 
sisting of 1 central, 9 regional and 60 subregional offices, were 
to be established throughout the country 

The new Resetllenient and Employment Organisation under¬ 
took other activities also, and in the eailier stages there were 
six directorates dealing with employment offices, employment, 
technical training, vocational training, publicity, and v"'lfjre, 
respectively Tn addition, a Resettlement Advice Service was 
established m order to contact, ex-service personnel at demobi¬ 
lisation centres and to advise them on all resettlement and 
employment matters In the light of subsequent experience, 
a reorganisation was effected Under the Director-General of 
Resettlement and Employment there are now two main direc¬ 
torates, one dealing with technical and vocational training 
and the other with employment offices and employment, with 
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officers under them both at the Ceiitie and in the different 
region^ Since employment office woik was entuely new ta 
the count!v, specialised tiaming had to be given to the mana¬ 
gerial stall beioie actually establishing tlie offices, and a staff 
tiainmg centre was set up im the purpose in June l'J4u, which 
trained within one yeai the stall! required ioi all these offices., 

Appointments blanches ioi dealing with applicants possessing 
^ualitications oi a pr oiessiondl, scieutilie or administrative, 
or oi a lngiily technical chaiactei, have been established in 
the H regional otnees Snnilaily, womens blanches have been 
established m the legionai oiiices to deal speuhcall} with de¬ 
mobilised membeis oi the Women’s Auxiliaiy Foices and dis¬ 
charged women war workers. 

The resettlement piobleins tacing the Indian btates ate iden¬ 
tical with those in the Indian piovinces, and by the end of 
December 1940, lb States had opened 17 employment othees. 

It is realised that 70 employment oiiices in a country of 
India’s sue aie msulhcient to meet the need, and an expansion 
in the number will be considered in due couise One of the 
main obstacles to rapid expansion is the shoitage of liained 
staff Meanwhile, in oidei to alloid maximum taciliues, ein 
ployment mtonudiion bureaux have been set up to act as a 
link between the applicants mi employment and the employ¬ 
ment office The buieaux will woik as a supplementary channel 
for communicating lnioimatiun, advice, and guidance to ex- 
service men and women on all matters connected with their train¬ 
ing, registration, and placement, and tor ioivvai ding their re¬ 
quests, communications, and representations to the employment 
offices concerned Lp to the end of 1940, 104 such employ¬ 
ment miormatron bureaux had been opened .Further to en¬ 
able the employ mem offices to establish and maintain direct 
contacts witli employers as well as applicants ioi employment, 
mobile sections are attached lo all the subregional employment 
offices These sections tour areas remote tiom the offices and 
effect registrations and placings on the spot 

Conditions in India vary from province to province, and 
certain modifications have had to be made to suit local cir¬ 
cumstances In Madras, where the problem was of compara¬ 
tively great magnitude, it was necessary to have the employ¬ 
ment service functioning on a district basis, and district offices 
have accordingly been set up in each district where an employ- 
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ment office has not been established These district offices func¬ 
tion imdei tlie eontiol of the emphnment office withm whose 
area they ,ne sitnateil 

The K-'settlement .ml Employment Oigdinsation has been 
sanctioned foi a jeais Relore the end of this period, however, 
the position will he reviewed in consultation with the provin¬ 
cial Governments with a view 7 to a decision regarding the 
transfer of the regional sections of the Oigamsation to the 
provincial Govei mnents eoneerned, and also to a gennai deci¬ 
sion on the iufuie c.f the employment seiviee as a whole 

7 ha ma 

The plan piepaied by the Government of Burma during the 
war for tin* establishment ot a Labour Depaitment was lm 
plemented b\ the appointment of a Labour Director, whose 
duties include that of setting up a free public emploMnent 
service By March 1947. only one employment offic°, in 
Rangoon, had been opened tlie extension of the senna being 
hampered bj the unsettled conditions in the districts and the 
slow revival of tiade Plans have been approved, however, for 
its extension to the districts in a modified form by means of 
labour offices, and for the training of administrative staff in 
emplQyment office piocedme in India and in the United 
Kingdom 


Ceylm 

During the war, no restrictions were placed in Cevlon on 
the movement of labour, except on that employed by the de¬ 
fence services, by the Port of Colombo and m a few industrial 
units in Colombo under the Essential Services Maintenance of 
Production Older A Services Standing Wages Board was set 
up by the Commaiider-in-Chiet to deal with the conditions of 
employment of labour employed in service works, either direct¬ 
ly for the services 01 by end Government departments oil 
behalf of the sen ices The Commissioner of Labour was Chair¬ 
man of this Board, which, besides dealing with rates of wages 
of labour engaged on sen ice projects, co-ordinated the rates* 
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of pay of labour employed by the services, civil Government 
departments, and private employers of labour Tlie services 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining adequate labour 
at the rates of wages appioved by the board, and nuiueious 
complaints weie made by civilian firms and plantations that 
contractor engaged by the services weie ciimping labour fiom 
them by offering appreciably highei rates ot pay Individual 
services also resoited to unsystematic upgiadmg m older to 
attract labour, and this tended to deflect labour tiom one 
eeivice to another 

Another waitmie measure was the establishment of non- 
military labour units for work duung emeigencies They 
consisted ot the Essential Service^ Laboui Coips of about 5,000 
persons and the Agricultural Coips ot about 3,000 persons 
While the latter is being continued, the foimei has been offici 
ally disbanded but continues to woik as a private organisation 
on co-operative lines 

Unemployment has nevei been a serious pioblem in Ceylon, 
and m normal tunes there is very little ot the kind that highly 
industrialised countries experience The basic problem is under¬ 
employment, as cultivators and agricultural workers have work 
only for limited periods of the year. The problem of unem¬ 
ployment, however, was acute during the last depression, when 
Colombo was seriously affected At first, relief in cash was 
given, but in 1931 arrangements veie made to provide work 
near Colombo From 1932 to 1936, the Colombo municipality 
provided relief works, aided by a Government subsidy, but 
from 193b to 1942, the Central Government shouldered the 
entire responsibility for unemployment relief works The war 
in the Far East created an increased demand loi labour, and 
all unemployment relief schemes closed down in September 1942 

An employment office was established in Colombo in 1938 
and m the last four months ot that year, 16,480 workers were 
registered, 223 of whom were placed In 1944, there were 
2,753 registrations and 1,875 workers were placed In August 
1945, with the end of the war, a network of employment offices 
was established The total number of registrations from' 
September 1945 to 1 February 1947 was 63,805 and the num¬ 
ber placed was 21,613. 
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The Philippines 

After the liberation of Manila, the United States Army 
forces established district labom offices to recruit labourers for 
Army projects, by the end of the war, about 125,000 workers 
were being- employed on such piojects in the Greater Manila 
aiea alone, while the estimate foi the whole ot the Philippines 
was some 207,000 

The Department of Labor now maintains a Marine and Em¬ 
ployment Division, which registeis unemployed persons and 
places them where possible Between 1 August 1945 and 31 
December 1045, 264 applications were legistered and 198 per¬ 
sons weie pl.ieed The Depditment has recommended the es¬ 
tablishment of a (O-ordinated national system of free puVie 
employment offices when funds become available, as an aid to 
the solution of the unemployment problem and to speedier re¬ 
habilitation The offices would collect information on the un¬ 
employment situation and thus assist the Government m the 
drafting and formulation of relief measures, but the svstem 
would serve piimarily as a national clearing house to co-ordi¬ 
nate the flow of the demand for and supply of labour 


It will be seen from tins brief leview that the organisation of 
employment, which has been developed to meet emergency con¬ 
ditions, is still m its early stages m Asiatic countries. A 
detailed account ot wartime developments has been included in 
this review of set purpose, as in all likelihood the experience 
gained during the w r at will be utilised for post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion and economic development 

If, as repeatedly stated, industrialisation is to be advanced 
in these countries, adequate arrangements would need to be 
made for the placing of workers displaced from one employ¬ 
ment in another In times of depression, when unemployment 
assumes abnormal proportions, speeial measures woidd of course 
be needed to assist the unemployed But even in normal times, 
the employment situation is subject to fluctuation for a variety 
of reasons, such as changes m the demand foi oeitain tynes of 
goods, technological changes, the shift of industry from one 
centre to another, or the rapid extension of a particular in¬ 
dustry’. The difficulties in the adjustment of the supply of 
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laboui to the demand eau be eousideiably reduced by the ope- 
latiou of an effective employment oigamsation Tin* la con¬ 
sequently an jmpoitaut i’eatuie ol modem mdustual oigamsa- 
tion 

The points \\hitli it has been found usetul to take moie paiti- 
culail\ into aciouut are geneial stiuctuie ot the employment 
service (admmistiaine oigamsation, maohipeiy for eollaboiation 
of the employment service with public and pnvate oigamsations, 
specialisation ot eiu])loyineut service wink and co-oidination and 
supervision bv the employment service ol pnvate employment 
agencies), 1 unctions ot the employment sen nee (eollection of 
information on the employment situation lecuutment and 
placimr, encouragement ot occupational and geographical mobi¬ 
lity, eo-operation x\ltb unemployment msuianee and assistance 
administrations and participation in social economic planning) , 
the extent to which and the lnanuci in which the cniplonn mt 
service should be utilised, and wavs and hum ns ot pi mooting 
relations between national emplovment sen ices 

Soue Special Probtemo of tiib Okovnikation of 
Laboi r Supply 

The Contract tfijslem 

As lias been pieviously noted, there is an abundant supply of 
labour in Asiatic countries geneially At the time slavery was 
abolished it was customary to look upon the moie densely popu¬ 
lated countries of Asia as a natuial source of cheap labour to en¬ 
able the great metiopolitan States to develop newly aeipnred de¬ 
pendent terntoiies, pmtn nlailv in the ttopics Since the work¬ 
ers concerned had not the means to travel to these areas at their 
own expense, theie was no question of a spontaneous movement 
of population Indeed, the usual approach to the question was 
from the*pomt of mew of safeguaiding the employer’s interest 
by ensuring lhat the worker would lemam at his ;job, lather 
than from the point of view of piotectmg tire worker The 
arrangements for lecruitment and for transport frequently 
left much to be desired, and t^e worker was bound bv contract 
to serve the employer for whom he was recruited for a fairlv 
extensive period, which was often long enough to attenuate his 
connections with his place of origin to such an extent that his 
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prospects became mueitam m tin* <_\out ot lus repatriation at 
tlu* oml oi tin* ])(*no(l Tin f oudi I ion ■» of employment were 
usually liciul —1 lu* lale ol ri uiuuer ation was a> a i ule so low that 
only the ablest ami thnltn>xt oi the re< rmts could save enough 
to enable them to **etth* in tin* uc\y lom’tiv—and penal sanctions 
weie attached lo i ei tain mf'img' meats oi tin* coiilraits 

In the past lotU years hoyyevei ijuestionable methods of 
large-stale leiiuitment lia\e been supeiseded largely as a re¬ 
sult of public opinion and as pienoush stated, administrative 
machine!} designed to pie\ent an excessive movement of labour 
from India to IJunna fey Ion, and Malava lias been, gradually 
evolved b* eonsultatiuns between these (Joyemments The in 
dentine system ol Indian laboui leiruitment on long-tcim on- 
tracts with pnnision loi penal sanctions virtually came to an 
tud m the fust decades ol the present century Such emigra¬ 
tion to Mala\a teased m 3**10, to South Afiica in 1911 to the 
West Indies in 1910-1917 to Kip in 1921 audio Maiuitios in 
1922, and no sin h systun yy.is m foiee at am tune m the case of 
emigration to (’ey Ion A yyorkei-recruitei system took the 
place of tin* lorinei large-scale methods wheiebj a worlzei re 
turning to India for holiday yyould bung back horn his new 
country an\ of his firends aim lelatives who wished to accom¬ 
pany him Finally, m the cast* ol Malaya, labourers yvere able 
to nominate mdnidual iilends or relatives who could then on 
application at the port of embarkation secure free passages 
While the initial floyy ol Indian laboui to Malaya during 
the ear)} pa it ol tbe nineteenth eentuiy yvas spontaneous and 
uncontrolled and laigelj uupioteeted it subsequently- became 
neeessaiy to supplement tins supply of laboui by means of 
professional leeimteis This phase yyas succeeded by assisted 
and protected emigiatiou albeit assisted bv professional re¬ 
cruiting fen a nmtihei of n*.us Dining the decade 1920-1930, 
the pio]iortion ot non-ieei mted labouiers to tbe total Indian 
laboui influx rose fiom 12 to 38 pci cent Emigration yvas 
suspendid dm mg tin* ensuing penod ot eionomii depi *^hu, 
but when it yvas resumed the proportion of recruited workers 
entering Malava (ontmued to fall, and the proportion of non- 
reernited workers to rise In 1937, the veai before emigration 
from India to Malaya for the purpose of unskilled work 
censed 88 8 per cent of the adult Indian workers who entered 
Malaya were m the non-reeruited category An important Ie- 
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gal provision affecting all immigrant laboui in Malaya pres¬ 
cribed that no one should bp liable for the amount of any ad¬ 
vances or expenses incurred on his behalf pnor to his arrival in 
the countly in consideration of Ins engagements to work there 
The emplovmeut ot Chinese and Javanese 'workers was regulat¬ 
ed under the same labout lavs as applied to Indian workers 
Special sections of these laws 1 elated to them, and a special 
department, staffed by Chinese-speaking officials, looked after 
the interests of the Chinese woikers The laboui laws of Malaya 
came to he based on the principle of “fiee laboui, ic, labour¬ 
er 1 could no longer be compelled to work in payment of debts, 
they were at liberty to leave their employment on giving notice 
and weie not subject to penal sanctions The recruiting sys¬ 
tem for Chinese laboui which had been accompanied by various 
abuses, was terminated m 1014 It could not be replaced by 
arrangements such as those instituted between the Malayan 
Government and the Government of Tndia tor the proper pro¬ 
tection of migrant workers All that could be done was to im¬ 
plement file various provisions in the special immigration sec¬ 
tions of 1 he laboui laws 

Developments in Ceylon weie somewhat similar, although the 
system of recruiting by reeruiter-woikers, or former workers 
made, or turned into, rectuiting agents, was retained One re¬ 
form in Ceylon is of particular interest An institution known 
as the “tundu” system arose m the first instance from debts for 
travelling expenses owed by the workers The debts were sub¬ 
sequently increased by further loans or by credit purchases, 
until m many cases the sums involved were more than the men 
could ordinarily be expected to be able to repay These sums 
were therefore debited against the workers and in the case ol* 
transfer, the new employer paid the amount to the old, and 
obtained a corresponding right to the workers’ services This 
system — 

was, in fact, a thoroughly objectionable form of peonage the 
vicious features of which were partially obscured by the moderation 
with which it was applied The fact that the system was as imprac¬ 
ticable financially as it was obnoxious morally was gradually recognised. 
On 8 July 1021, the General Committee of the Planters’ Association 
considered the question and, to their credit, passed a resolution in 
favour of the complete abolition of the tundu system, the necessary 
legal action followed and the svstem was abolished by Ordinance No. 43 
of 1921, which came into operation on 17 December of that vear. By 
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its terms debts amounting to some 14,000,000 sterling were cancelled 
without compensation, and any attempt to levive the institution of 
the tundu was penalised The lai-reaching elfects of this most im¬ 
portant mensuic must have been oi gieat value m improving relations 
between employer and labouiei, it i~ a <uuous iaet that this notable 
leform now appeals to be laigely iuieotten or ignored in Cevlon. 1 

« Keeluitment by licensed “kangams” ox eo-woikeis led m the 
past m Ceylon to a system whin by the payment of recruiting 
expenses and othei dues lestncted the freedom oi movement 
oi labouieis irom estate to < state This was further aggra¬ 
vated by the continuance ol penal sanctions The abolition 
of penal sanctions and tin* piol>button oi the tundu system led 
to freedom ol < outi act between employer and worker The 
kangaiu m stein howevei, continues to have its influence over 
the woikoi, and tlumirh theie 1ms been a considerable movement 
ii. recent years iiom that system to the estate gang system, it 
cannot be said that the kaiigam has ceased to play an import¬ 
ant part m the hie ot the ‘state woikei Proposals have been 
put forwaid toi abolishing tip system by legislative action, but 
little headway has been inane »i this direction, it is anticipated 
that the system will die out as the iabouiers become more arti¬ 
culate and conscious ot then lights 

In Indonesia, the Government's policy ol relieving over¬ 
population in Java by promoting settlement m the Outer Pro¬ 
vinces to some extent iavoured the continuation of recriuting 
and of contiaet labour Nevertheless, the general evolutron 
was not dissimilar Penal sanctions m Java and Madura wers 
abolished as early as 1879 and, owing to the abuudauce of labour, 
recruiting was seldom necessary In the case of the engage¬ 
ment of Javanese workers lor the Outer Provinces, profession¬ 
al recruiting was the normal procedure until 1911 The pro¬ 
cess then began of lcplaemg such recruiting by engagement 
through woi lcei-ieerinters organised by employers’ associations, 
with the ultimate result that professional recruiting was abo¬ 
lished in 1980 The engagement of Chinese workers for the 
tobacco nlantations had also passed out of the hands of the 
professional leeiuiteis by that yeai In 1936 new legislation 
consolidafed and extended the*>e refoims The new T measure 

l U. K Colonial Office Laboui Conditions in Ceylon, Mauritius and 
Malaya, Report bv Major G St J Orde Browne, Labour Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (London, H M Stationery Office, 
1943), p 16 
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provided that the pio'qioclivo woikeis should be interviewed 
*"it the pint of einbai Lit ion dv <'ii appiopuate public olbcial If 
the workei refused to sign Jus contract, tiie usiuitmg oigamsa- 
tion or tiie omphnei was liable foi payment ol lus letum jour- 
n< y home The piolubitum ol piotessional leeruit mg was 
confirmed end the agencies established bv employers’ assooia-, 
tions could pioceed with then opeiatious oul\ on eonditiou 
that tliev we 10 appioved In the Depaitmeiit ot Jusliee 

In the Outei Piowmes, a ]9.3] Oidmanee amended in 1910, 
required emplovcis to engage a giaduallv me leasing propor¬ 
tion ot hee woikeis The woiId depiessiou, which had the 
effect of creating a laboui sm plus, hastened tins development 
while an amendment to the customs legislation of the United 
•States, which would have closed the Ameiiean marke* to the 
tobacco companies employing laboui uudei (ontiaets with penal 
sanctions attached to them, lesulted m the immediate aliolition 
■of penal sanctions m lespect ot 00.000 woikors At the end of 
1929, 76 2 pel cent of the workeis in medium-sized and large 
undertakings m the Outei Piovmces w'eie employed under 
contracts with provision foi penal sanctions but the proportion 
declined to 20 5 per cent m 1902 and hi 1939 the number of 
workers subject to penal sanctions was 6,531 as eompaied with 
327,405 free workers In 1941 the jienal sanctions were abolished 
altogether 

It should, however, he noted that piotectivc laboui legisla¬ 
tion m Indonesia was mainly concerned with the enfoicement 
of the terms ot the labour eontraits so that ‘‘free” workers 
with no formal contracts wei< not so well protected In nor 
mal times the employei had a hold not onh over indnidual 
workers, hut over whole groups, thiough the advances he could 
make to them at his discretion since such advances were not 
regulated 1 , in times of depiession vvages could readilv be 
reduced or the workeis discharged 

Recruiting operations foi the supply of labour to large under 
takings m Indo-Ohma weie not started until after the First 
World War Although such operations have remained >n the 
hands of professional agents, they have been increasingly 
brought under Government control The first comprehensive 
attempt to provide for the supervision of recruiting and em- 

1 See Chapter \, under “ The Remuneration of Labour for a refer¬ 
ence to the measures taken in 194] to overcome some of those abuses 
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ployment oi laboui under long trim contiaet was made m 1927. 
In the following yeai-, step-> \\ci L taken to nnpiove the regula¬ 
tion ot ion luting operation'- «nd »n 19'H) the licensing and 
supeiiisiou ot leui'Ueis was acylt with in gieat detail in a new 
Oidei This tout 1 act labom was iceiuiteel iiom the densely 
populated aie.is oi Tonkin and noithem Annaui for work on 
plantations in Cochin-China and Cambodia oi in the mining 
industn An Immigiation Olhee was accoidmgly set up in 
the noitli, fust at Hanoi and iatei at Haiphong, to be respons¬ 
ible foi the ailninnstiative supeiMsion ot the recruiting opera¬ 
tions and toi the piotection ot the lemuted workers and super¬ 
vision ot I ben health Some a< i omit oi tlqs system will be found 
m the lepoit on item 111 oi the agenda (Ptoyramw- 3 of Ac<oh 
for the fin fo>< t,»i nt of Social standmds Embodied m Conven¬ 
tions and Itn uiniio ndatums \<d Yet Ratified oi Accepted) 
This emmi «i1 ion mo\ement liom noith to south has at present 
come to -m end, but its loluim m the mtei-war period may be 
indicated b\ the figuics ot leciuited agricultural workers dis- 
embaiked at Saigon dining the tinee veais 1919 to 1922, the 
total was ( M4 5 by the annual total had usen to 12,9TT 

As explained in Repoit III, the employment of contiact 
labour subject to penal sanctions is steadily declining, wlnle 
the emploi nieut of hee woik«i- in acioidance with puaciplcs 
laid down m Hook I ot the l leiich Labour and Social Welfaie 
Code is booming moie and moie general Under this Code, 
the hiring of set cues s go\o>ned bv common law, the contract 
may be made i dliei ,u wntnig in oially , it is not iegistmed, 
its dui at mu is imt h\ed specifically, but it may be terminated 
at any time 1>\ eitliei paity on the giving of due notice; and 
if the pei md of i oiue i^ rot ’ expected, an action for damages 
may he hiought In the augiicied party before a civil, coiut. 
This system was iutiodu<"d m Indo-China by’ a Decice of 
30 Decembei l"3i> Thu Deeive and its subsequent amend¬ 
ments were designed to motet the Asiatic workers in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of the Code by defining their conditions 
of eraploi meut These legulations are enforced simultaneously 
with those applicable to contract labour, except that they do 
not cover agricultural undertakings. Consequently, when the 
system of the employment of free labour was extended also to 
the rubber plantations and other agricultural undertakings in 
the south of the country, an Order was issued m Cochin- 
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China m 1942 for the protection of the health and safety of 
the workers m agricultural undertakings employing not less 
than 10 persons Particular attention is paid in this Order 
to conditions of reermtment and repatnation and the provi¬ 
sion of adequate housing and other living conditions, to some 
extent the protective provisions in foiee for contract labour 
have served as a guide m this lespect 

A transition of the same kind has also taken place in the other 
French territories m the Pacific wlicic Annamitc labour ns<»! 
to be impoitcd under the conti act s\stcm Labour so em¬ 
ployed m flu mnumr undertakings in New Caledonia fabout 
12,000 woikeis) and m the plantations of (lie New Hebrides 
(about 2,500 woikers) was hi ought and placed under the 
regulations applicable to fiee lesulents in 1941 hv Oideis issued 
that year 

The transition from the contract system to volimtaiy em¬ 
ployment in the case of the Filipino woikeis emplo\ed m Hawaii 
was comparatively lapid Thes«» workers wore largelv used 
by the Hawaiian plantations lrom 1907 Bv 19,10 tliet ( > were 
63,052 Filipinos m the territory, of whom 10,380 weie local- 
born The migration was slopped m 193- 1 In 1939 the Fili¬ 
pinos m nawan numbered 52,430, of whom, howevei, about 
30 per cent were local-born Reeiuiting was go\eined by a 
Philippine Act of 1915 undci which the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association ohtairied workeis foi nnployment by th'*ir 
membeis ior a peuod ot Once \ears, at the end ot which the 
migrants were entitled to icpatiiation 'flic svstem came to 
an end m the eailv ’tlnrtic,, but it is notewoithy that m 1925 
the Director of Labor of the Philippines commended it as sat.s- 
factory and proiulmg pricLcrl freedom to the workci to 
continue m or leave employment 

The labour supply on tho p’antahons is passing through a upid 
transition, from uneducated nnpoited al'em laboui to native-born 
citizen labour (children and giandclnldimi ot Ihe ouginal immigrants) 
taught m American schools Cdi/rr labour, which formed only 12 
per cent of the total on the plantation-, m 1930, already constitute 
45 per cent. (July 1939). Since eiluens now comprise four filths of 
the total population of the Islands, the peieentage of citizen labourers 
on the plantations may be expected to continue to rise lapidlyi 

w< Labour Conditions m Hawaii” m Monthly Tsibor Review fWashmi?- 
ton), Dec 1940-Jan. 1941. B 
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As this brief survey has shown, marked progress has been 
made m the past two deeades in the conditions of engagement 
i'oi employment, particularly on plantations and in mines, of 
migrant as well as indigenous workers m Asiatic countries. 
Tlie lines ot fuither progress m this direction would seem to 
consist m the improvement of the administrative machinery 
lor the regulation of the flow of nugiatiou fiom one temtory 
to anothci, winch experience luis shown to he well-suited 
the puxpose, m the establishment of similar machmei v tor 
•reas for which it lias not yec oeen brought into existence, 
and m the enloueiuent of the iemulations adopted In the 
intern.itioual l.abom (knileieme (miceimng this question 
The wartime changes in some «>1 the terntoius concerned ha\“ 
been fa 1 -reaching, and the question may have to be ic vie wed 
ill the light of the < oiulitions at the piesent tune An indica¬ 
tion of the extent to which these legulations have been put into 
toice is given m Report Ill, aiul dm mg the discussions on that 
Ih port the Conteience will liave «n opportunity to expiess its 
views 


The * Job In > ” Stfstem 

Rural workers who are dispossessed ot then land by debt 
01 who desire to acquiie a small xuiplus with which to improve 
their condition and are ready to migiate to distant places ot 
employment usually attach themselves to a leturned native 
•of the district with experience of such places He arts as a 
recruiting agent, makes anangements for the transport, l 
frequently willing to accommodate himself to any demands 
ior the payment of advances, and, even after the recruits have 
been admitted mto employment, fulfils the part of the inter¬ 
mediary between them and the employer for the accomplish 
meat of tasks set, for supervision, the distribution of wages, the 
provision of welfare facilities and various other matteis As 
often as not, the employer and tlie employees have widely dinar- 
ent social and even geographical backgrounds and the arrange¬ 
ment has not been without its advantages But it is also open 
to abuse, as has been amply' demonstrated It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that on the whole the consensus of opinion 
at the present time is in favour of promoting direct relations 
between the workers and tlie employer 
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The situation m China m this lespeet m 1933 has been des¬ 
cribed as lollops by a Chinese wutei 

It lms b» t*n estimated that oL the 2,000,000 mining population m 
China no kss than bO pei cent aie atlected by the labour contiact 
system This consists ot a customaiv ai langoment wheieby the mine 
ownei delegates the lining oi La bo ui to some middlemen, generilly 
called the ‘ponton,’ who are usually toiemen and supervisors in the 
mine so that they may constantly watch nun the labom they hire, and 
thus leheve the mine ownei tiom ,im dm it lelatmnship w ith the workers 
The conti actoi usually deducts 10 pei cent and sometimes 2d per 
cent ot the inmeis’ wages as bi commission, and in cases where the 
operation and management of the mine is entnely entrusted to the con¬ 
tractor, his commission inns up as Inch as 60 pei cent of the compen¬ 
sation foi the woik agreed upon 

The conti actor also ictanis tunc -10 to iO pci cent ot the miners * 
"iages to co\ei then food In the meiwhelming majority of cases the 
miners are in debt to the contiactoi ioi money advanced foi a variety 
of uses, so that whm pay chr mine, the niineis see but little of their 
earnings Although attempts are being made to abolish this system, 
contiact laboiu still (m 1033) constitutes the major pait of the work¬ 
ing force of those mines 

Organised into powerful gang-, the laboui contiactors and their 
suboidmates usually retain 60 to 80 per cent of what the steamship 
companies pay foi the loading oi unloading ot cargo When one 
bears in mind that in Shanghai alone, no less than 70,000 to 80,000 
wharf coolies are undei the domination of labour contractor, and 
gang leadeis, one mav easdv loahse what an immense sum of money 
’lie whaif coolies hare boon losing veai m and ycai out 1 

The responsibility tot the engagement of workers for most of 
the peiemnal factones in India is appaiently still left lai gely 
to mterniediai ios, especially jobbers Refoie the Second World 
War, owing to the increasing piessure of population, recruit¬ 
ment through jobbeis also sjuead to the seasonal factories 
in vailing degiees According to Professor R Mukerjeo “In 
fome of the best organised mdustnes in the country, such as 
the cotton and jute tacloms engineering and metal works, 
contractors engage and recruit workers to an extent unknow’n 
in any other country, although the management can easily 
secure labour at the factory gate:- in industrial centres ” 

“The jobber”, observed the Royal Commission on Labour, in 
its report published in 1931, “known in different parts of India 
by different names, such a« ‘sardar’ ‘mukadam’ or ‘maistri’, 

’Lowe, Ohuak-hla Facing Invest* China (Shanghai, China Institute 
of Pacific Eclations, 1933), pp 21 23 
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is almost ubiquitous in tie Iinti.m factory system and usually 
combines in one person a fonnulable series of functions ” A 
mechanic, or a titter or an oveiseer, may also bo the de facto 
reel inter and exercise in a number of factories the poweis of 
jmnishnient, dismissal and the granting of leave to the 
workers 1 The system of lecnutrnent through the jobber is, 
m fact, responsible for the evils of bribery, corruption, and 
favouritism The jobbers exercise considerable powers ovei 
the engagement, dismissal, anc promotion of operatives in jute 
mills, which are largely managed by Europeans who do not 
know the language of the workers and are not generally fami¬ 
liar with their economic and social background 2 

This system has no doubt contributed to the high labour 
turnover in India In a largo number of factories, as remarked 
by the Royal Commission on Labour, “the fresh employees 
engaged each month are at least 5 per cent of the establish¬ 
ment, so that, m a period of less than two years, the, fresh 
engagements exceed in nunibei the total labour force” 

The difficulties of securing an adequate labour supply for 
the plantations and mines aie accentuated by the long distances 
separating the recruiting areas and the places of employment 
end the unhealthy conditions of life or of work (damp climate 
in plantations and unsatisfactory conditions of underground 
work in mines), but they have led to a more effective organisa¬ 
tion of recruitment than in the case of factories 

The methods of obtaining workers for plantations vary ac¬ 
cording to their proximity to the sources of labour supply, but 
the employment of intermediaries is widely prevalent In 
south India, where labour is drawn from the xicmity of 
the plantations, recruiting is earned out by kangams aid 
maistris who receive loans from the planters free of interest, 

1 The Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad observed m its reply to 
the Questionnaire of the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee (103S) — 
“Under the present sistem the power of recruitment, dismissal an 1 
promotion has been left in piactice entirely m the hands of head jobbers 
and mukadams whose calibre, status, education and competency for such 
a responsible task cannot be considered adequate for the purpose ” 

’It might be mentioned that in Japan the eiil of bribery and corruption 
of the jobber, the “ oya bun ”, who used to deduct 10 to 14 per cent, 
of the wages of woikeis under him, particularly m *he textile industry, 
was successfully checked by the establishment of employment offices T n 
1930 31, for instance, one million general workers and 5 million casual 
labourers applied for vacancies at these offices Cf IL O Industrial 
Labour in. Japan (Studies and Reports, Series A. No 37. Gtnexa, 1933)., 
pp. 296 300. 
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with the aid of which they make advances to prospective ie- 
truits and pay the expenses of the transport of the workers 
and their families to the plantations Although the ♦'ea gar¬ 
dens m Bengal leeiuit their workers through “sardars' (or 
headmen), the leeililting operations are apparently sti’l vir¬ 
tually uniegulated On the othci hand, lecnutment for the 

lea gaidens m Assam, for winch at one time recourse was lnd 
to the indenture system, is now stnctly iegulated In 1913 
the indenture system was abolished and the Assam Labour 
Board was set up foi the regulation of sardari leciuitment, or 
leeruitment by old-established workeis m the villages of their 
oiigm With the passage of the Tea Districts Emigiant 
iLabour Act in 1932 the Board was leplaced by the Controller 
of Emigrant Labour, the free movement of labour to the plan¬ 
tations was facilitated, the reciuitmg and forwarding opera¬ 
tions weie brought under the control of the provincial Gov¬ 
ernment m the recruiting areas, and the migrant workeis ami 
their families were accorded the right of repatriation at the 
expense of the employer at the end of three years of soi \ ice on 
the plantations With a view to ensuring a sufficient supply 
*£ labour, the employers have always encouraged the settle¬ 
ment in Assam of workers who desired it 
The majority of the mine woikers belong to the aboriginal 
peoples Most collieries carry out recruitment through con¬ 
tractors In some cases the activities of the contractors aie 
confined to recruitment, but m others they continue to be 
intermediaries between the management and the recruits even 
after the lecruits have been admitted into employment Sotue- 
tmies, however, recruitment is done through sardars, or agents 
of the mire management In ail such cases the procedure s 
much the same the recruiter visits the villages in which lie 
lias connections, makes advances, pays the railway fares and 
brings the workers to the collieries The most important agent 
in the coalfields is, however, the raising contractor, who both 
recruits the miners and employs them, undertaking on behalf 
of the mine management the whole process of mining and load¬ 
ing the coal Shortly before the war, the Indian Mining 
Association estimated that about 70 per cent of the coal out¬ 
put in the Jhana coalfield and about 40 per cent in the Rani- 
ganj coalfield was mined by raising contractors and the rest 
under the direct method cf recruitment, in the Central Pro- 
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vinccs about 90 per cent or more and in Hyderabad the whole 
of the output of coal was laised bv contractors According to 
the report on a Go\ eminent enquuy into the conditions of 
labour m the coal mining mdusti) rained out at the end of 
1945, ncarh half the labour in Jliana, Ramganj, Gindih and 
Bokaro mines eoxeied by tlie enquiry was employed and paid 
indirectly The piopoition for the Government railway col- 
lienes (Gindill and Bokaro; was as high as 83 per cent 

Jobbers such as those described above are also employed in 
various other parts of southeast Asia Before World War II, 
it was common for Indian workers to be engaged by maistris 
for employment in l>uimi in doeks, rice mills, sawmills, and 
mines The system declined during the war, but the possibility 
of its recrudescence if any shortage of labour arises cannot be 
excluded Many employee supported by public opinion, have 
decided to i count Indian labour only when Burmans are not 
available The) ha\e aKo decided that, should recruitment 
of Indian laboui become necessary, they will make themselves 
directly responsible for its transport to Burma and subsequent 
repatriation, and thev will concern themselves more closely 
with the worker’s welfare, pa>ing their wages directly and nit 
through the maistn 

In Ceylon, information recently obtained by the Commission 
on Social Services as to the extent to which large firms in 
Colombo used contract laboui. showed that the total number 
of persons employed under contractors was 3,611, of whom 
1,312 were skilled workers, 116 semi-skilled, and 2,183 unskilled. 
The total number supplied by contractors to other firms was 
6,422, of whom 1,663 were skilled, 400 semi-skilled, and 4,359 
unskilled The contract system was widely resorted to during 
the war Since then, however, most of the loading and ship¬ 
ping companies have taken steps to promote the decasualisation 
of labour and they prefer direct employment 

In Indo-Chma. the jobber, known as the “cai”, may simply 
be a recruiting agent or he may assume m addition the func¬ 
tions of a foreinah and become in effect responsible for the dis¬ 
cipline of the workers under his orders In other cases, he is 
appointed by the manager of the undertaking and entrusted 
with responsibility for the engagement of labour, the organisa¬ 
tion of work, and the payment of wages It was for the pur¬ 
pose of putting an end to this system that it was decided in 
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1937 to extend the network of pub l'e employment offices ni oi.ler 
that they might be used f, n - the placing of Indo-Chinese 
workei s 1 

In Malaya, Chinese laboui hn the estates is usually engaged 
through »ontiactors to whom tin manageis hand over the wages 
for the men The eontiactois charge a commission on the 
wages as a consideration for scimccs rendered in connection 
with reciuitment, or make deductions for eiedit extended to 
the men by stores or shops uni by them These contractors' 
canteens, being the only sales depots of the kind on the pre¬ 
mises, are virtually a monopoly It would thus seem that, in 
areas to which Asiatic workers migrate, the jobber system 
develops sooner or later as a feature of the employment orga¬ 
nisation 

It is not easy to suggest a simple or ready remedy to the 
persistent evil of the engagement and employment of workers 
through jobbers or contractois or intermcdiaiies of one kind or 
another, for the obvious icason lliat the elimination of such 
agents can only be brought about by economic development, 
and an increase m the \olume of employment and the demand 
for labour The workei may thus be enabled to enhance his 
standard of living and improve lus capacity to protect his own 
interests, the employer on his side will not then feel that the 
worker cannot be counted npo-i to fulfil the responsibilities en¬ 
trusted to him, but needs to be carefully watched at every step 
Side by side with economic development, it will, however, be 
necessary to take steps designed to promote industrial relations 
generally A rapid extension of the employment service orga¬ 
nisation might also be aimed at, and as soon as the employment 
services which are at present being established in some of the 
Asiatic countries have gamed some experience, it might be worth 
while to study the question of specialisation m various branches 
of economic activity and to have periodic meetings of repre¬ 
sentatives of these services for that purpose The particular 
needs of each branch of employment will have to be carefully 
surveyed and suitable machinery to satisfy these needs set up, 
if the intermediaries, who at present perform these functions, 
are to be eliminated. 

1 The number of placements ma<le by the employment offices is still very 
small showing that a large number of workers continue to be engaged 
Jby other means , the total number for the Saigon office in 1940 was 1,800. 
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Vocational and Technical Training 

It has not been possible to collect the necessary information 
to enable a comprehensive survey to be made of the existing 
facilities for technical and vocational training in Asiatic coun¬ 
tries The importance of the subject cannot, however, be ex¬ 
aggerated, particularly m view of the far-reachmg nature of 
the economic development projects adopted m these countries 
as part of their reeonstiuction planning It is hoped that it 
will be possible to procure the data in time for the proposed 
Conference in China in 1948, if the present Conference recom¬ 
mends that this question should be placed on the agenda of 
that Conference, and if the lecommendation is approved by 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 

It may, however, be lemaiktd here at the outset that, al¬ 
though for the sake of convenience vocational and technical 
tiaming is dealt with undei industrial employment, it is not 
assumed that such training is necessaiy 01 useful for the pur¬ 
poses of indiistiy alone In Asiatic countries, agricultural 
development, the urgency and linpoitancc of which is undeni¬ 
able, can be pioceeded with only to the extent to which staffs 
trained m unproved methods m the various blanches of cul¬ 
tivation. forcstiv and fKheiie-. aie made available in sufficient 
numbeis to be able to bung influence to bear m the vast 
stretches of rural aieas that are at present more or less com¬ 
pletely isolated tiom the outer world and are immersed m their 
secular traditions Public vvoiks construction of all kinds— 
the development of communications, irrigation works, and elec¬ 
tric povvei development—and the reoi ganisation of cottage and 
small-scale nidustiies, moieovei, call for a very large supply of 
trained woikers 

It is no less necessary to call attention here to the trend of 
opinion m Asiatic countries which considers that the existing 
system of public instruction has tended to overemphasise lite¬ 
rary education and ha-, failed to adapt the outlook of the pupils 
in primalv and secondary schools as well as m higher centres 
of learning to the uigent tasks of economic development in 
their own immediate envnonmeut Such views, which were 
widely cm rent during the niter-war period, have gamed added 
weight as a result of the Second World War, in the course of 
which the inadequacy of the existing supplies of trained workers 
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for the demands made upon them by the war was amply 
demonstiated 

Reference lias been made above to the steps taken, mainly 
in China and India, for the regulation of the employment of 
skilled workers during the Second Woild War with a view 
to their utilisation to the maximum advantage in the war effort. 
Numeious measures were ako taken to mciease the supply 
of these workers, and a brief sui vey of such measures would 
seem to be a fitting prelude to the further study of the ob¬ 
ject 


China 

Wartime Measures. 

Before the war there was little opportunity in China for 
technical education for workeis m machine shops and factories, 
although such experiments as those of the Industrial and 
Economic Division of the Shanghai Municipal Council (In¬ 
ternational Settlement), which began a series of shoit-term 
classes m 1937, may be mentioned But when during the war 
a number of industries wore removed from the coastal areas 
to the interior, the difficuilies of tiausferring a sufficiently 
large supply of skilled woilu , to man them led to an attempt 
to train locally leeiuited wolkei 1 ' The time requned for, and 
the cost of, training a fiedi leermt fiom the mral aiea^ for 
industrial employment vaued accoidmg to the nature of the 
work The minimum penod necessaiy for tiainiug for the 
machine tool liidustiy wa-> one year and the cost, which was 
200 dollais in 1938, lose to 350 dollais m 1939, 800 dollars in 
1940, and 3,000 dollars in 1941 In the textile industry the 
period of training was onlv thiee months and the cost was 50 
dollars in 1938, 100 dollars in 1939, 200 dollars m 1940, and 
900 dollars in 1941 In the case of such industries as the tex¬ 
tile the training was usually given m factories by the owners 
at their own expense, but Government assistance was provided 
for the training of workers for more skilled work, as in the 
heavy industries, which took a much longer time. 

In July 1940 a training scheme was diawn up by a special 
Bureau set up by the National Defence Industries Commission, 
at an estimated cost of 13,200,000 dollars Under this scheme, 
which was put into operation m 1941, the trainees, selected 
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fioni among >oung persons who Mere over 16 and under 20 
years of age and had completed a ionise of studies at a primary 
school, weie divided into tluee categories, those to b employed 
as specialised technicians, those to be employed as skilled 
voiktrs, and those to be omplojed as ordinary tiaiued workers. 
For the hist category the penod ol training was \ ears (m- 
i hiding 2 jeais ot piactical voik m munitions factones), for 
the second it was 3 a ear-, {'including a >ear of piactical work 
in (Jovernment factones and mmeisity research laboiatones), 
and for the third it was limited to one yeai of practical work 
in private undertakings 

In addition to technical training, the trainees were given 
courses on the principles of the Knomingtang Party and mili¬ 
tary training During the penod of tiaming, hoard and lodging 
and working apparel were furnished free of cost and an allow¬ 
ance was also made for pocket money When the training was 
completed the trainees avcic given suitable employment ami 
the conditions of employment weie specified They had to agree 
to voile irndei those conditions foi a penod of 3 years, and 
penalties veic pi uncled foi leonug work befoie the end of this- 
penod, including a liabilit\ h> ndund the entile cost of the 
tiaming In Match 19 H sO-ps weie taken to enable voikera 
who had i cached imhtaiA ag“ to continue m tiaming foe skilled 
occupations Amnding to the Statistics Depaitment of the 
Mimstn oI Economic Allans S *>1 1 peisons weie tiained by 
the end of 104") h\ the Buieau for the Tiaimng ot Skilled 
Labourcis, which li.id been nd up bj the \ational Defence 
Industries Commission tJeiieial \ocational tiaming was pro 
nded by the \ocationaI schools established In the A1 mist iy of 
Education in vauous places The \ocational schools totalled 384 
m 11)43 and the students attending them. 67,929. including 
22,817 from technical schools It should be added that ira 
the com so of the working of the scheme descubed above, some 
attention was given to the reoiganisation of apprenticeship 
training, as it was found lhat the trainees were for the most 
part illiterate, with their woikmg habits alieady formed in 
previous occupations such as fanning, and liardlj capable of the 
necessary readjustment to industrial occupations 

In addition to the establishment of special training facilities 
in the country, the Chinese National Government also made ar¬ 
rangements for the training abroad, and more particularly in- 
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the United States, of Chinese professional and technical work¬ 
ers in engineering, agncnltnre, sanitation, education and other 
matteis, with a view to ensuring an adequate supply of admi¬ 
nistrative personnel for the intensification of the war effort and 
the canying out of plans for post-war reconstruction Thus, 
some 35 Chinese technical workers, many of them graduates of 
engineering schools in Chinft with several years’ practical 
experience of engineering and other basic industries, were tiained 
in the United States, having been sent there for the purpose 
by the National Resources Commission of the Chinese Ministry 
of Economic Affairs at the expense of the Commission They 
had brmi in the United States since 1942 and were trained 
in American power generation, transmission and disti lbutiou 
plants, chemical, iron and steel, and machine tool works, oil 
producing or refining, and othei plants A large number of 
private liidustr al concerns and several official agencies, includ¬ 
ing the Tennessee Valle> Authonty, provided the necessary 
facilities The National Resouices Commission, which planned 
to send to the United Stites some 150 additional technical 
workers for such training, made the necessaiy airangements, 
with the assistance of vanous official Ameucan agencies, such 
as the Engineering Division of the Foieign Economic Adminis¬ 
tration In addition, 20 Chinese with seveial veais’ mana¬ 
gerial expenenee m basic and heavv industiies aruved in the 
United States m order to familiarise themselves with Ameucan 
conditions, and they were to bo followed shortly by 20 others 
For framing m lailway administration? the Foieign Economic 
Administration sanctioned the mcessarv expenditure on belnlf 
of 110 Chinese technical woikei? who had participated in the 
war effort (40 in civil, and 40 m mechanical, engineering, 20 in 
traffic operation, and 10 m electnc signalling and communi¬ 
cation) The selection of the trainees was made m China 
Their travelling expenses and subsistence allowance m the 
United States were borne mainly by the Foreign Economic 
Administration, but some contribution was also made by the 
Chinese authorities and the railway authorities concerned 
Twelve of the principal American railways agreed to provide 
training facilities, and the training in the United States wtis 
supervised by a Smo-Amencan committee consisting of three 
nominees of the Chinese authorities, three of the Association of 
American Railroads, and one of the American Office of Defence 
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Transport The United States Congress appropriations for 
1945 included a sum of $4 8 million to the Foreign Economic 
Administration for the training of Chinese professional aud 
technical workers in the United States It was proposed to 
train some 1,200 such peisous (including 300 medical officers 
and 200 communications experts), and it was estimated that 
the Gaining, including travelling expenses, would cost $4,000 
per head 

Steps were also taken to assist Chinese students who were 
in the United States at the time of the attack on Pearl 
Harbour, numbering about 2,000 graduates and undergraduates. 
The China Institute, Inc, -which had been engaged in assisting 
Chinese students m the United States since the First World 
War, had been of considerable help m enabling them to conti¬ 
nue their studies The United States share of the Boxer 
Indemnity Funds, which has been an impoitant source of sup¬ 
port for Chinese students foi many years, was particularly 
useful in the emergency Help was also foithcommg fiom other 
sti'iifs Tn two \eais 124 sdiolaiships at $71 a month were 
secured fiom the United States Department of State and 133 
additional sdiolaiships fiom the Committee on Wartime Plan¬ 
ning foi Students, a body which was set lip on the initiative 
of the Chinese Co\eminent In addition, facilities were se¬ 
cured for training Chines'* students in different American in¬ 
dustrial and other undertakings In some cases the students 
were engaged as regular employees, while m other eases they 
were given facilities for comprehensive training and were moved 
from one department to another The aggregate annual in¬ 
come of these student trainees, who were now self-supporting, 
was nearly $1 25 million, and the average montlih income 
$218 per head In May 1944 there were 474 such trainees 
The Institute was also engaged m the preparation of a census 
of technically trained American men of Chinese ancestiv 
Finally, it mav be noted that the General Engineering Divi¬ 
sion of the United States Foreign Economic Administration 
drew up a plan providing for the training of Chinese and other 
foreign students m the (anted States for the food, engineering, 
textile, transportation, hydraulic power, fuel, chemical, mining, 
steel and other industries m courses of 17 months’ duration 
Fourteen American universities agreed to adapt their courses 
to the requirements of such training 
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An organisation has been set up under the Ministry of Econo¬ 
mic Affaiie to undei take the technical training of skilled work¬ 
ers All well-equipped factories and mines employing 100 or 
more workers are required to cany out a training programme, 
taking on not less than 5 apprentices each The programme for 
1947 provides lor the training of 10,000 workers, including 
7,000 hi the mechanical engineering industry, 1,000 each in the 
manufacture of electrical appliances and the chemical industry, 
and 500 each in the mining and metallurgical mdustnes In 
order that' the general public might realise more fully the im 
portance of technical training, a travelling exhibition has been 
organised to tour the principal industrial and mining districts. 
Public lectures are also given A series of technical books has 
recently been published to meet the needs of apprentices, m 
view of the shortage of suitable books and pamphlets of this 
kind Lastly it may be noted that the good results obtained 
:n various countries from psycho technical tests for trainees havej 
led to an investigation of the means of introducing similar 
methods in China 

As regards the training of v.oikeis in the United States, when 
lend-lease funds weie suspend* d m August 1945, the Chinese 
Government assumed the le-ponsibility for the trainees who 
had aimed m that countiv The total number of tiaiuee, in 
Novembei 1945 was 457 1 

The Ministiy of Education duided to hold an examination 
for the selection of tianicc's to be sent abroad early m 1946, 
the examination was open to Government scholarship holdeis 
as well as others The number of Government scholaiship 
holdeis to be sent abroad was increased to 1,000 and the coun¬ 
tries to which the trainees would be sent were no longer res¬ 
tricted to the United States anu the United Kingdom The 
Ministry also decided to recall tiainees who had completed their 
training abroad to aid in the rehabilitation of China 

During the war, the Government had established a National 
Commission on Kelief and Kehabilitation for the purpose of co- 

* They were distributed as follows among the various brandies of m- 
indu&trj electric power, 65, mining, 37, metallurgy, 54, pctioleum, 112, 
machinery, 65, electrical manufacture, 44, chemical mdusti}, 6), food 
induct lies, 6, industrial management, 50, hydiaulic engineering, 18, 
sanitary engineering, 4, ladio manufactuie, 8, scientific instrument 
making, 10, printing, 6, and cinema photography, 3. 
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ordmatmg the activities of the various Ministries concerning 
reconstruction immediately after the war, in association with 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Forty-one Chinese professional technical workers were sent to 
be trained immediately in the United States for the necessary 
preparatory work, with the assistance of funds ptouded by 
UNRRA, and subsequently 101) more Courses were provided 
foi them in such subjects as the structure and functions of 
various international organisa f ions, health organisation (epi¬ 
demic prevention, hospital admiuistiation, sanitary engineering, 
maternity care, nursing and nutrition), agriculture (soil pre¬ 
servation, application of fertilisers, agricultural economics, horti¬ 
culture and animal husbandly), engineering (river flow re¬ 
gulation, flood control, irrigaiion and hydraulic engineering), 
and social welfare work (administration of labour laws and child 
welfare) 

Programmes for the training of welfare personnel have also- 
been carried out on a laig> scale in China itself, mainlj. through 
the 16 regional offices ivi jointly by the Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and UNRRA At 
a confeienee held by these two bodies in Shanghai m April 
1947, with the paUnipation ot the Mmistij of Social Affairs, 
a resolution was adopted recommending that the Mmistrv of 
Education should he mpa-ded to include scholarslnns for vvd- 
faie work among those piowded fiom public funds tor study 
abioad 


In(hn 


Mat time Mtasiins 

In India, m dune 194) the Central Government appointed 
a committee to examine tlit, nature and extent of the haming 
facilities piovided in the existing technical institutions in the 
country and to recommend measures to improve those facilities 
and adapt them to waitime requnements In the following 
month the Department of Labour of the Government ot Indift 
drew up its first training scheme, providing for the training 
of some d,000 semi-skilled tradesmen Within three months 
the scheme had to be expanded 

The training scheme, which was not only initiated but also 
administered by the Labour Department, covered all the main 
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engineering trades, including fitting, turning, machining, 
instrument-making, welding, sheet-metal work, tool-making, 
blacksmith mg, moulding, and pattern-making It also covered 
the Indian States For the purpose of inspection and supervision 
the country was divided into five regions, and training was 
given in accordance with specimen syllabuses prepared by the 
Department The courses varied from 3 to 9 months in 
the first instance aud were subsequently extended to 12 
months m some cases Candidates for training were selected 
by the national service labour tribunals or by local selection 
committees or recruiting oiliceis appointed by the tribunals 
On the completion of their training, the trainees were trade- 
tested and placed in employment in the defence services or m 
civil industry according to requirements While under tiain- 
ing, trainees received stipends varving from 24 to 30 litpoes 
a month, according to their educational attainments and the 
relative cost of living m the locality On admission to a trail¬ 
ing centre, each trainee reeened a free issue of two sets of 
workshop clothing and. was entitled to a small advance for 
the purchase of peisonal lequnements Free medical treat¬ 
ment was provided and if a tiamee was injured, he \\es entitled 
to the benefits provided bv the Indian Woikmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act Sports and physical training were eneoiuaged, the 
Government jirovided a giant for the purpose Hostel accom¬ 
modation was provided at most of the larger centres 

An interesting feature of the scheme was the concentration 
at special centres of trainees who \elunteered for Army service. 
The enrolment might take place at any time after joining a 
training centre, and the trainees accepted for Army service re¬ 
ceived Army rates of pay or an allowance in lieu thereof 
The scheme was initiated with 1,800 Indian instructors and 
100 British specialist instructor obtained from the United 
Kingdom through the gooO offices of the Ministry of Labour. 
The critical shortage of maclm e tools and precision instruments 
for training: purposes was made up by a supnly secured from 
fhe United States under lend-Jease arrangements The scheme 
was revised from time to tune m the light of the experience 
gained in its working The smaller and less efficient centres 
were gradually closed down ar.d the more successful ones were 
■developed At the end of January 1945 the total number of 
persons who had completed their training under the scheme 
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was 86,223, while the number under training was 21,425 There 
were 164 cenlies at that date, with a total capavty foi train¬ 
ing 30,588 peisons 

It is not without interest to note m this connection that in 
1943, in mow oi the poor pinsnjue of the greatei part of the 
trainees, the Government deeded to set up depots in which 
prospective trainees would leceive legular physical training 
and, where necessaiy, would be given shark liver oil treatment 
as well In the same } ear s\«dematic penodical medical exa¬ 
mination of the tiainees was instituted and, in view of the 
mounting prices of food grains, arrangements were made for 
the sale, at different training centres, of grain at concession 
rates to the tiamees and to mstiuctors receiving less than 200 
rupees a month 

In addition to this scheme, various less extensive schemes 
were instituted duiing the war Early in the war, provision 
W’as made for the training of junior technical staff and semi¬ 
skilled artisans required tor the expansion of the Ordnance 
factories The scheme aimed at training by 1 September 1942 
10 assistant works manageis, 1 300 supervisors, and 6,000 
skilled and semi-skilled artisans in Ordnance factories Staff 
selected from these factories were sent on deputation to the 
United Kingdom to study the latest production methods. Ar¬ 
rangements w’ere made for giving to trainees who had completed 
their training under the Labour Department’s scheme advanced 
training lor a period of 8 cr 9 months in civil industry as 
machine tool artificers and tool makers The Labour Depart¬ 
ment’s trainees who had applied for Army service but had 
failed to attain the required physical standard were afforded 
facilities lor further training for 2 to 4 months in aircraft 
repairs A small centre with 250 seats (189 of which were 
occupied in November 1943) for tiaming young peisons as 
naval artificers for the Koval Indian Navy was instituted. In 
response to the demand for clerical staff for the defence ser¬ 
vices, centres were also instituted for giving the lequisite train¬ 
ing to selected persons In November 1943 there were 21 such 
centres, with a total training capacity of 5,211 persons a year. 

Finally, reference should be made to another scheme, which 
owed its inception to the former British Minister of Labour 
and National Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin, for advanced practi¬ 
cal training in industrial undertakings in the United Kingdom 
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of selected Indian workers with three years’ engineering ex¬ 
perience m w oiks hops lender this scheme, which began early 
in 1941, woikers were sent m groups of 50 to the United 
Kingdom The penod of Laming, which was G months in the 
first instance, was subsequently extended to b months, the 
groups nere enlaiged from 50 to 75 by the inclusion of _'5 
aeromechanics, and provision was also made for the inclusion 
in each gioup of 15 workers trained under the Labour Depart¬ 
ment’s training scheme ivho had passed their trade tests wuth 
credit and had acquned at least a year’s piactical experience 
in a iactory engaged m war work Woikers trained under this 
.scheme have as a rule found it fairly easy to secure employ¬ 
ment on their return at wages appreciably higher tliau those 
they had previously leceived Up to February 1945 the total 
number of trainees sent to the United Kingdom was 713 One 
of the recommendations of the adwsory committee on training, 
mentioned below, was that this scheme should be adapted to 
post-war requirements, by the extension of its scope so as to 
include industries other th«n engineeiing, the careful selection 
by regional committees of craftsmen for specialised training, 
and the extension of the penod of such training fiom 8 to at 
least 12 months 

Post-War Arrangements 

With the end of the war in prospect, the future oC the Gov¬ 
ernment training scheme came up for consideration It was 
felt that as against the considerable reduction m the demand 
for trainees for employment m Government undertakings or m 
the defence services, the demand for technical personnel for 
various post-war development schemes of Governments, both 
Central and provincial, and for industrial development in gene¬ 
ral would increase over pre-war needs An Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of representatives of Government depart¬ 
ments, employers, workers, and other important interests, was 
set up by the Government in 1944 to review tfie working of 
the wartime scheme and to recommend measures for adapting 
it to meet the peacetime requirements of industry The Com¬ 
mittee recommended the establishment of an apprenticeship 
scheme on a national basis, with provision for training for two 
years at a traimng centre and a year and a half of practical 
training m a factory, the establishment of a Central Institute 
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for training instructors, and the immediate provision in differ¬ 
ent piovinces of training facilities for 4,608 workers The 
other 1 ecommendations made by the Committee included the 
linking of training to school education and the admission of 
boys of ] 4 to 15 years on Ju*\ing school, the lequirement of a 
higliei minimum standard ot general education for admission 
to training, and the co-ordination of any existing apprentice¬ 
ship system in factories with the technical training scheme 

The above recommendations art under the active considera¬ 
tion of the Government Meanwhile, the Labour Department 
of the Government of India has already instituted as a beginning 
training schemes, both technical and vocational, for ex-service 
men and women with a view to their absorption m civil indus¬ 
try The pattern of these schemes is on the lines of the re¬ 
commendations of the Advisory Committee 1 Up to Novem¬ 
ber 1946 trade testing officer, at demobilisation centre^ had 
interviewed 123,302 ex-ser\icemen, of whom 51,477 were re¬ 
commended for technical training At the end of the month 
4,329 were actually under training 

6 Uam 

Tlieie are in Siam three grades of training schools, for such 
crafts as weaving, carpentiv, sewing, hairdressing, modelling, 
etc Instruction is free in the lower grade schools The 
aveiage annual number of trainees is about 7 500 

Bin nia 

A comprehensive scheme of vocational training for Burma, 
prepared by Professor D Peudiill Davies of Rangoon Univer¬ 
sity, is under consideration b\ the Government 

Ceylon 

There n very little apprenticeship or vocational training in 
Ceylon The only institute of any importance giving voca¬ 
tional training is the Ceylon Technical College, which trains 
a comparatively small number of engineers Grants from the 
unemployment assistance fund have, however, been made to the 

1 For further particulars, reference ina\ be made to the Report on item 
III of the agenda, already cited, Chapter III, pp 54 oo 
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Depaitmcnt ot Commence and Industnes, for the training of 
special classes of unemployed A number of nieit have been 
given tiammg m veawug while being paid a subsistence allow¬ 
ance of .10 cents a day, and tw r o centres for women coir yarn 
woikcis lnree been established m dalle 

The workei in Ceylon often attains a high degree of manual 
skill without any other training than that acquired through 
doing Ins job This process has been casual and haphazard, 
owing to the lack of professional ami craft organisations which 
might have developed adequate apprenticeship mle-> The 
Report of the Commission on Social Services, published in 
February 1947, suggests that piofessional and craft qualifica¬ 
tions should be laid down by the organisations concerned, but 
that these should be given active Government encouragement, 
that the issue of certificates should be m the hands of the edu¬ 
cational authorities, and that there should be closer liaison 
between these authonties and those concerned with employment 

The Report of the Special Committee on Education was 
published in 1943 The main pioposals have been approved 
by the State Council and it is stated that the Government hopes 
shortly to be able to turn to these problems 

Indo-Cluna 

Vocational tiainmg facilities in Tndo-Chma have been recog¬ 
nised to be inadequate and plans for their improvement are 
under consideration Most skilled workers obtain their train¬ 
ing in the workshop There are, however, already m existence 
8 technical schools with provision for practical training and 
a higher grade technical school, as well as various schools of 
arts and crafts, some of which receive grants from the People’s 
Credit Fund Scholarships are provided for young Indo- 
Chinese to train in higher educational institutions in Indo- 
Cluna and m France, the number of such scholarships for 1947 
is 27 in Indo-Cluna and 218 in France. 

Malaya 

In Malaya, rural schools provide some training in gardening, 
basket making, soap making, and other such crafts Six trade 
schools are open to everyone Their main bias is towards engi¬ 
neering, but they also provide instruction in carpentry, plumb* 
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ing, tailoring, etc. A factory for practical training is a new 
venture Boys first receive technical instruction, and are placed 
subsequently in a factory run on co-operative lines. An engi¬ 
neering workshop in Kuala L lmpur admits workers aged Id 
to 19 yeais, and trains them for 4 to 5 years, after which it takes 
them on as skilled apprentices at $M 1 80 a day 


As will be seen from the repoit submitted by the Office to 
the present Conference on item III of its agenda, the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference adopted two Recommendations in 
1939 on the subject of training, which contain a comprehen¬ 
sive statement of principles, based on the experience gained in 
a number of countries over a long period of years, for the 
organisation of technical and vocational training They pro¬ 
vide as \aluable guidance as can be obtained at the present 
time for the framing of policy, and it is for the competent 
authority in each country to judge to what extent these prin¬ 
ciples can be applied in the existing conditions The present 
Conference might, however, find it useful to concentrate dis¬ 
cussion on two mam issues (1) possibilities of making ar¬ 
rangements m advanced industrial countries for the train¬ 
ing of Asiatic workers, and the principal points to be taken 
into account m making proMSion for such training abroad, m 
the light of the wartime experience of the training of Chinese 
workers in the United States and Indian workers m the United 
Kingdom, and (2) the desirability of making a recommenda¬ 
tion to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
that it should place the question of vocational training on the 
agenda of the Asiatic Regional Conference to be held m China 
in 1948, emphasising the principal aspects to be studied 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS 


Virtually all available statistical information relating to the 
employment of children, and young persons in Asiatic coun¬ 
tries concerns industrial employment, and is largely confined 
to undertakings coming willnn the scope of “lactoiy” legisla¬ 
tion Consequently, it is hardly possible to attempt an ap¬ 
praisal of the conditions in this respect in agncultuie, handi¬ 
crafts and small-scale industries While it is true to sav that 
the employment of child labour in these countnes has declined 
in recent years because public opinion is becoming increasingly 
aware of its drawbacks from the humanitarian as well <!■> the 
economic point of view, and because of the adoption of measures 
to regulate the age of admission to employment and the intro¬ 
duction in factories of modern equipment which needs trained 
workers to opeiate it, yet it is hard, in the absence of the neces¬ 
sary statistical information, to tell if these factors have merely 
led to the displacement of child workers from regulated to non- 
regulated occupations This is a question ulneh arises in con¬ 
sidering, for example, the substantial reduction in the number 
of child workers employed m lecent years in undertakings 
covered by the Indian Factories Act The number of children 1 
in these undertakings declined from 74,620 m 1023 to 19,001 
in 1933 and 9,403 m 1939, in other words, there was a decrease 
m the proportion of children to Ihe total number of workers 
from 5 3 per cent in 1923 to 1 3 per cent in 1933 and 0 5 per 
cent m 1939 There was an increase duung the war m the 
number of children employed, to 12,484 in 1943 and 13,347 in 
1944. The proportion to the total number of workers, however, 
was still 0 5 per cent in 1943, but it rose to 5 2 per cent, in 

’The consolidated Factories Act of 1934 defines “children” as those 
under 15 years of age, and “adolescents” as those under 17 but not 
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1944 The statistics for 1948 and 1944 also showed that the 
number of adolescents employed m these undertakings was com¬ 
paratively small 28,062 in 1948 and 30,183 m 1944. 

A suriey of mdustiial workers made in 1930 tlie Mimstiy 
of Industries m China, covering 23 towns in 9 provinces, showed 
that the child woikeis foimed 6 9 per cent of the total, wlnlfc* 
according to an enquiry earned oat in 1931 m 228 factories in 
Shanghai, under the direction of Professor Chen Ta, th5‘ 
children and apprentices formed 8 7 per cent of the total* 
uamber *i woikeis A similar sur\ey, again conducted bv' 
Professor Chen Ta, was earned out in Shanghai by a committee 
of enquiry into laboui conditions which the Ministry of Social 
Affairs set up m August 194C It covered 1,582 factories, in¬ 
cluding 1,059 small units, and showed that although only -4 per¬ 
cent of the total labour force were children, they formed 
over 16 per cent of the woikeis in the small units The pro- 
poition of children is highest m the silk reeling industry, in 
which the loss of modern equipment during the war has led to 
a return to the system of liulnidual boilers (the introduction 
of the central boiler system in the years before the war had 
made a substantial contribution to the abolition of eh Id 
labour) 

In India as well as China, child workers aie for the ,mosf 
pait employed in textile factones In 1936 the cotton and 
jute industries m India accounted for no less than 38 3 per 
cent of the young persons and 40 per cent of the children 
employed in factones, m 1944, the cotton mills employed 1,610 
children, and the jute mills 169 The number of children and 
young persons employed in laige industries not covered by 
the Factories Act seems, however, to be much larger For 
instance, in 1927, in the Central Pro\mces and Berar, out of a> 
total of 30,065 persons employed m the manufacture of “bidis” 
(indigenous cigarettes), 15,568, or over 50 per cent, were 
children It will thus be seen that m the past at any rate 
the situation m respect of the employment of children in non- 
regulated factories and workshops was very different from that, 
in the larger factories subject to the Factories Act. Since* 
1934, however, the provincial Governments have been empowered 
by the Factories Act to extend factory regulations to factories 
and workshops employing not less than 10 persons, and several 
provinces have availed themselves of these powers. Moreover, 
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minimum age for admission to employment in establish¬ 
ments for the manufacture of bidis and shellac, for mica Cutting 
and splitting, carpet weaving, etc, has been regulated by the 
Employment of Children (Amendment) Act, 1939 In under¬ 
takings of this kind a fourth of the total number of the workers 
were estimated to be children in 1931, and it may be presumed 
that the adoption of the 1939 Act has led to a decline m this 
number It should be added that, although the manufacture 
or processing of these products is often earned on in workshops, 
a type of industrial home work has also been developed m which 
ehild labour is known to be prevalent, though its extent is even 
mote difficult to estimate than in industry proper The em¬ 
ployment of children on plantations still seems to be substan¬ 
tial. For example, out of the 572,351 children under 16 years 
living on the tea gardens in Assam m 1943-44, 86,520, or 15 1 
Iper cent, w r ere registered on the labour books of the plantation^, 
as compared with the 455,579 adults so registered They formed 
about 15 per cent of the total number of woikers, and the cor¬ 
responding figure for the tea guldens of Bengal and South India 
was 20 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively, on the coffee 
plantations the proportion was 10 per cent, and on the rubber 
plantations 4 per cent, for India as a whole 

In Ceylon, children are not employed to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent except in agriculture on plantations, and in domestic 
service In 1945, the number of children employed on the 
estates was 80,354, or about 14 per cent of a total labour force 
of 567,864 They included 61,891 Indian immigrant children 
out of an Indian child population of 255,910 living on the 
estates. 

Sufficient statistical material is not available to sliow r the ex¬ 
tent of child labour m agriculture in Asiatic countries, although 
it is known to be considerable, especially for seasonal work in 
t he Yicefields Similarly, there is little information on the 
employment of children in non-industrial occupations, most of 
wfefch are as yet unregulated in these countries, but that thev 
are frequently so employed is evident, more especially iu 
itinerant trading and as hotel boys It is very probable that 
ttoewe Unregulated trades, together with small workshops, serve 
as an outlet for the child labour eliminated from the re¬ 
gulated factories, particularly when the population as a whole 
is poor and the facilities for primary education are inadequate. 
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The Recruiting op Child Labour 
Although deeply rooted in. the traditions of several Asiatic 
countries, certain methods of lecruiting juvenile workers that 
may involve their exploitation aie being gradually eliminated, 
but they still call for consideration Theie are three, in parti¬ 
cular (l'i the “mui tsai” 1 system, (2) the pledging of ehiM 
labour by patents 01 guardians, and (3) non-regulated appren¬ 
tice,dnp 

Domestic Si) vice and the Mui Tsai Problem 
For many yeais a system of reciuiting child labour, gene*- 
rally female, for domestic seivice has been in operation m cer¬ 
tain Asiatic countries, moie particularly in China, Hong Kong, 
and Malaya Under this system, often designated by the term 
mui tsai, parents transfer a girl, by a deed of sale or of adoption 
or of presentation, to a family m better circumstances which 
makes use of her services The transaction generally implies- 
the payment of an indemnity in money by the family taking 
o\er the girl to the family handing her over 

The institution m its original form had its humane side and 
was not without advantages for a gill who, living m a state of 
quasi-adoption, was m a better position than an ordinary do¬ 
mestic servant But modern developments have changed the 
nature of the system and opened the w r ay to abuses A network 
of “traffickers” m mui tsai lias come into existence, and the 
children these agents recruit are often placed at a great dis¬ 
tance from their homes, so that they lack the protection which 
the family could give when they were placed nearer home “The 
‘adoption’ side of the system has lost much of its significance 
and, whatever the past may have been in this respect, at pre¬ 
sent the transfer of a mui tsai is essentially an economic busi¬ 
ness for the family which acquires the child, for her service^ 
are far cheaper than those of a paid domestic servant ” 2 Under 
this system the child is provided with her food and lodging, but 
the employer has no other responsibility concerning her 5 Th& 

1 The term “mm tsm” in the Cantonese dulcet is equivalent to the 
words “little sister’’, and is used both for the girl herself and to designate 
the system as a whole 

’ “ The Mm Tsai System in China, Hong Kong, and Malaya ”, in Inter- 
national Labom Renew, Vo] XXXIV, No «3, Nov 1936, pp 663-666 
*It seems, however, that most of the mm tsai contracts require that » 
suitable niarnage shall be made for the child and that she shall not b« 
sold as a prostitute 
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result is that the mm tsai are often overworked and ill-treated 
from their early years, moreover, they seldom enjo> the advan¬ 
tages of pnmary education and are deprived of a normal family 
life 

Attempts ha\e been made to control and gradually eliminate 
the mui tsai system, first in Hong Kong and later in China, 
Malaya, and other territories m this region 

Vigorous measures have been taken in China to abolish the 
mui tsai system On 27 January 1936 new regulations were 
enacted prohibiting the keeping of mui tsai out of charity or 
as adopted daughters Dm mg a specified period of investiga¬ 
tion, persons who kept mui tsai had to apply to the competent 
authorities for registration, the mm tsai themselves could ako 
apply for registration, eitliei m person or by proxy, and, when 
duly registered, they were unconditionally emancipated ami 
recovered their freedom If adult mui tsai are willing to re¬ 
main in employment with their former masteis as domestic ser¬ 
vants, they may do so and their wages are fixed by the adminis¬ 
trative authorities 

As ear»} as 1923, a Female Domestic Sen ants Ordinance was 
enacted m Hong Ivong 1 , providing that no person may lake 
2 my mui tsai into his employment or employ any female domes¬ 
tic servant under the age of 10 \ears, severe penalties are pro¬ 
vided for breaches of the law Moreover, competent public 
officials may, if they consider it desirable, remove a nun tsai 
from her place of employment and arrange for her future cus¬ 
tody, control, and employment, mui tsai are under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs One part of the Ordi¬ 
nance, which was not brought into force until 1929, pro/ides for 
the registration of mui tsai by the Government, for their re¬ 
muneration according to a scale fixed by the Government, and 
ior inspection and control by Government officials (a European 
inspector and two Chinese women assistants) The results of 
the measure are difficult to estimate The reports of the Hong 
Kong Government show a decline m the number of mui tsai 
since registration was put into force (from 4,3G8 in June 1930 
to 2,291 on 30 November 1934) , but according to the report 
published by a special committee m 1935, these figures probably 
do not give a true picture of the situation, the reason being that 

"The Ordinance was amended in 1029 and 1936 
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inspections are difficult to carry out and that it is often hard to 
distinguish between an adopted daughter and a mui tsai. The 
committee proposed that the guardianship of all children sold, 
given away or adopted should be vested in an official, who 
should be able to enforce his rights as guardian m a summary 
May, either m the Supreme Court or before a magistrate. It 
also recommended that girls bought and used as domestic ser¬ 
vants should be secuied wages at least as high as those current 
for the same class of service 

Tn Malaya, measures enacted m 1932 and based mainly on the 
Hong Kong Ordinance give a wider definition of mui tsai so as to 
cover a greater variety of methods of recruiting girls and to 
overcome the difficulty of distinguishing between mui tsai and 
adopted daughters The Malayan regulations specify further 
that a young woman ceases to be a mui tsai at the age of 18 
years, whereas the Ilong Kong law includes no provision on 
this subject It should be added that the Government of the 
Malayan Union has observed that with the separation of the 
administration of Malaya into the Malayan Union and Singa¬ 
pore, each under its own Governor, separate Departments of 
Social "Welfare have been set up, w'hich are responsible for 
carrying out the functions of the Protectors under legislation 
relating to mui tsai, children, and the protection of women 
and girls Amendments to bring the legislation relating to 
children and the protection of women and girls up to date and 
the recruitment of specialist staff to secure a better enforce¬ 
ment of the law m the Union are under consideration A com¬ 
mittee is now considering amendments to the Children Enact¬ 
ment to control the conditions of employment of children and 
young persons, and legislation on the lines.of the 1939 amend¬ 
ment to the former Straits Settlements Children’s Ordinance 
relating to transferred children is to be introduced, while 
consideration is also being given to the introduction of a law 
relating to adoption New legislation covering the transfer 
of children and trafficking was introduced and passed in the 
Straits Settlements in 1939, but the outbreak of war prevented 
it from being brought into force; similar legislation was con¬ 
templated but, for the same reason, was never brought before 
the Legislature in the former Federated Malay States. It is 
now expected that uniform legislation on these questions will 
be adopted for the whole of the Malayan Union 
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The Government of Singapore states that the mui tsai system 
has died out m that territory. Mui tsai have for many years 
been required to register, and in 1938 the number of mui tsai 
registered in Singapore was 270 at the beginning of the year 
and 208 at the end of the year During the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion, the register was destroyed, but it is assumed that in the 
intervening years, the 20S registered at the end of 1938 have 
reached the age of 18 and ceased to be mui tsai The Mm 
Tsai Ordinance has in effect been repealed by the Transferred 
Children Ordinance. 

In Ceylon, there is a system which is somewhat different from 
the mui tsai system and which lias beeii called, for want of a 
better term, “quasi-adoption \ As a result of a number of 
complaints of abuses, the problem was investigated m 1935 by 
a joint committee of the Executive Committees for Home Affairs 
and for Education. It was found that the system gave rise to 
two classes of child domestic seivants. (1) those placed in house¬ 
holds as orphans or “unwanted” children, m cases where the 
responsibility of the parents is m effect replaced by that of 
oihers, (2) children witn their o>vn parents who have net 
divested themselves of the responsibility for maintaining them. 
The committee recommended that a simple system should be 
adopted whereby a probation officer or social service worker 
could visit such children until they reach the age of 18 in the 
case of girls and 14 in the case of boys The persons taking 
charge of such children would also be obliged to register as 
their “custodians”, thereby assuming full parental control. 
After the child has attained the age of 12 years, the adopter 
would be required to pay a certain sum of money each month 
to the credit of an account to be opened in the post office 
savings bank for the benefit of the child Legislation to give 
effect to this recommendation has been enacted, in the shape of 
the Adoption of Children Ordinance, No 24 of 1941, which also 
provides for legal sanction for eases of real adoption where the 
child passes into the home of the adopted parent This machi¬ 
nery is also to be strengthened by a system of registration in 
cases where children and girls under 16 years are removed 
for employment outside their own district to a distance more 
than 10 miles from their homes, the object is to enable their 
parents or guardians to remain m constant touch with them. 
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The International Labour Organisation has already const-,<• 
dered this problem The Recommendation (No. 70) concern¬ 
ing minimum standards of social policy in dep ndent terri- 
tones, adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
its 26th Session (Philadelphia 1944), expressly states that one 
of the aims of social policy m all dependent territories is the 
progressive abolition of all transfers of children to the family 
of an employer, as a provisional measure it recommends close 
regulation and supervision of the conditions of transfer and 
of employment of childien wheie such transfer is permitted 
by custom Moreover, the resolution concerning the protec¬ 
tion of children and young woikeis, adopted at the 27th Session 
(Pans, 1943) and applicable to self-governing as well as non¬ 
self-governing territories, urges that “special efforts should be 
roade to eliminate forms ot employment involving the placing 
of children m, or their transfer on a basis of quasi-adoption 
to, the fa!nily ot an employer wheic they work for maintenance’\ 

Since, however, the reason for the transfer of a child to the 
family of an employei an a mui tsai is primarily economic— 
the poveity of the famil;—the meie abolition of the system 
may raise seiious problems foi the mui tsai who recover their 
liberty, since the family may not be able to support them or 
they may have lost trace of the family For this leason the 
Chinese regulations of 19.36 provide that minors who are home¬ 
less or whose families aie financially unable to support them 
shall be sent to local relief institutions or other charitable 
organisations They may also remain with their former em¬ 
ployers as free workers, but m that case the administrative 
authorities must appoint the governing bodies of the relief insti¬ 
tution or charitable orgamsat'on as guardians, moreover, for 
homeless mm tsai over 16 years of age, the administrative autho¬ 
rities may, subject to their consent, arrange marriages. 

As the Ilong Kong committee previously referred to pointed 
out, direct suppression of the system may result m harm to 
individual children, what is needed even more is a general 
improvement m social conditions, child welfare services, and the 
education of public opinion Measures of this kind must be 
generalised if success is to be achieved in combating a custom 
that the poverty engendered by the war and Japanese occupa¬ 
tion might tend to strengthen 
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The Pledging of Child Labour for Industry 
and Agiiculture 

The recruiting of industrial or agricultural labour by profes¬ 
sional contractors in certain regions has had similar unfortunate 
results for children Driven by poverty, parents hand over 
their young children to contractors on payment of a ceitam 
sum according to the terms of an agreement, vvntten or oral, 
the duration of the contract vanes, but as a rule it is seveial 
years Groups of young children are recruited in this way, 
especially m rural districts, and are lemoved from their homes 
io be placed, in groups or singly, in workshops, factories or agri¬ 
cultural undertakings It is obvious that this practice is open 
to serious abuses For example, m some cases the contractor is 
given a right under the contract to all the wages earned by the 
young woikers until the expiration of the contract, and lie 
undertakes to furnish only food and lodging to the children 
handed over to him This pidctiee was frequent m Japanese- 
owned factones m China, and still pievails m that countiv’s 
cotton industiy, most of the cluldien m question being girls 
In India, the system has been used to provide labour more 
particularly for carpet weaving and bidi factories and oil 
plantations, occupations not covered by protective legislation 
for young workers In the province of Madras, children were 
formerly often engaged for the handloom industry under the 
master-weaver system 

Practical measures were taken in India to eliminate the 
practice as a result of the enquiry carried out by the Royal 
Commission on Labour and the recommendations it made In 
1933 an Act was passed prohibiting the pledging of the labour 
of children under 15 years of age in any employment, the Act 
also specifies that an agreement made without detriment to a 
■child and terminable at short notice does not constitute a breach 
of the Act The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, lays 
down that no person under 16 years of age may be assisted to 
proceed to Assam to work on a tea estate unless the child in 
question s accompanied by a parent or other adult relative on 
whom he or she is dependent 

Another method which lias proved useful in preventing the 
-exploitation of children is to regulate the working conditions 
in those occupations in which they are employed But here 
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again, large-scale welfare measures are needed, including the 
systematic organisation of child piotection 

In practice, however, the number of young workers engaged 
under these long-term agreements appears to be declining At 
first, the system seemed a convenient way of obtaining submis¬ 
sive, disciplined and cheap workers and of counteracting labour 
shortage and high labour turnover m industry or in large agri¬ 
cultural undeitakings, but the children’s output is low, and 
their labour therefoie pro\es unprofitable, particularly in in¬ 
dustrial undertakings with modern mechanical equipment 
Thus, e\en without systematic action for the abolition of the 
practice, employers in China no longer tend to recruit labour 
through piofessional contractors but prefer to engage their 
woikeis dneet In India, a decline in the number of child 
workers m Assam followed the visit in 1929-1930 of the Royal 
Commission on I abour, which dnocted public attention to the 
\arious abuses connected with the employment of children 
From 192S-1929 to 1935-1936, the number of children on the 
labour books of the Assam tea gardens declined from 20 9 per 
cent of the total number ot children living on the gardens to 
la per cent, and the dailv a^eiage working strength fell from 
14 4 to 10 5 per cent of the same total The proportion of 
children on the labour books m 1943-44, as mentioned above, 
was still about 15 per cent, but the children are no longer 
recruited individually, their lecruitment takes place on a 
family basis 


Non-Rcgulatcd Apprenticeship 

While well-organised apprenticeship is obviously advantageous 
to young woikers. an apprenticeship system that is one in name 
only and is applied without discrimination and without super¬ 
vision leads to the exploitation of juvenile labour Under the 
guise of apprenticeship, vonng boys may be found working 
long hours for a mere pittance or receiving only food and 
lodging for their pay During a few years these boys serve 
as a cheap labour force for the employer, after which they are 
dismissed and replaced by other “apprentices” The appren¬ 
ticeship contract seems to be less and less usual, especially in 
newer industries, and the emplovment of young “apprentices” 
is particularly frequent in workshops and small establishments. 
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In the printing works in Shanghai, for example, it was found 
in 1936 that 63 per cent, of the workers were under 20 years 
of age, in certain branches the proportion was as high as 
70 per cent , the aveiage number of working hours was 11 a 
day There has been little improvement in the situation, and 
it is evident that m the small workshops of China in parti¬ 
cular, but also, though less markedly so, in those of other 
Asiatic countries, the labour force consists largely of appren¬ 
tices, working under the ordtrs of the employer or an adult 
woiker and receiving only board and lodging by way of pay. 

The need for the regulation of apprenticeship in Asiatic 
countries is, however, fully recognised 

The Chinese Government included apprenticeship regulations 
m the Factory Act, 1932, which provide for the compulsory 
conclusion of a contract defining the conditions of apprentice¬ 
ship children under 13 >ears of age may not be engaged as 
apprentices, during the teun of apprenticeship the apprentice 
must be provided with food, lodging and pocket-money, and the 
employer is responsible for ensuring his adequate vocational 
training The Act also lays down that an apprentice may not 
be employed on certain jobs and prohibits occupations which 
involve risks for his health or safety The number of appren¬ 
tices in an undertaking is limited to one third of the total labour 
force of the establishment When this Act is brought into ope¬ 
ration, an improvement should iollow, although it does not touch 
the problem where it is mo^t acute, namely, m the small work¬ 
shops, since it applies only to undertakings employing not less 
than 30 persons 

In India, the Advisory Committee on Technical Training set 
up in 1945 has recommended an apprenticeship training scheme, 
planned and organised on a national basis and leading to a 
certificate of craftsmanship 

A committee recently appointed m Ceylon has recommended 
the establishment of an Apprenticeship Board and the regu¬ 
lation of trade, special, and engineering apprenticeship These 
measures, if adopted, are expected to go a long way towards 
mitigating the evils of non-regulated apprenticeship 

In Indo-China, under a Decree of 30 December 1936, the 
minimum age for entry to apprenticeship is 12 years; at the 
age of 20 years the apprentice becomes a worker In workshops 
other than those in handicrafts the number of apprentices may 
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in no case exceed one third of the number of wo; rers, more¬ 
over, p\°rv undertaking engaged m an industry or trade in 
which technical training is required and employing more than 
30 skilled workers must have a number of apprentices not less 
than one tenth of the number of workers 

The above latio of one apprentice to every two adult workers 
is high, considering that a proportion of 10 to 15 per cent is 
generallv held to be sufficient to keep an expanding industry 
fupplied with skilled workers It suggests that where it is 
adopted as the statutory maximum there is no clear line of 
demarcation between “apprentices” and young “unskilled 
workers” Even so, a regulation of this kind helps to elimi¬ 
nate abuses, although by itself it cannot ensure that the train¬ 
ing will be adequate Apprenticeship, to be truly educational, 
must sene the interests of the apprentice as well as of the em- 
I lover and should be organised systematically under public 
supemsion, such as hardlv exists as vet in Asiatic countries 
By solving this problem, these countries would not only bene¬ 
fit their voung workers but would also further their own 
economic development. 

Admission to Employment 

Legislation concerning the minimum age for admission to 
emplovment is gradually being developed in Asiatic countries, 
notwithstanding such adverse influences as the poverty of die 
population and the meagre educational facilities at present 
available to the masses of the people 

In order to enforce minimum age laws, Governments must 
wage a never-ending struggle against the counteracting forces 
of mass poverty and cheap child labour that is to say, they 
must have an adequate and competent inspection staff, a vir¬ 
tual impossibility in countries where administrative staffs are 
small, labour inspection is in its infancy, and there are vast 
regions to be supervised. Here is one of the chief practical 
difficulties to be overchtne in the enforcement of these laws 
Nevertheless, the education of public opinion and the develop¬ 
ment of technical processes are gradually bringing about con¬ 
ditions which facilitate the enforcement of provisions concern¬ 
ing the minimum age for admission to employment, at least in 
industry Thus, in China, before the Second World War and 
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the subsequent increase m child labour 1 , two causes contributed 
to a substantial reduction of such labour in the silk industry r 
on the on* hand, slaveys had shown the unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tions in which children are employed and had aroused public 
opinion to the cruelty of these conditions, and on the other 
limd. the technological changes in production required the 
sen ices of expeits and skilled workeis 

Further, a country that proposes to establish and enforce a 
legal minimum age on broad lines, and not only in a limited 
sphere of economic activity, must possess or oigamse at the 
same time a system ot pnmai v education on such a scale that 
school attendance can be made compulsory This point was 
recognised m the resolution of the 27th Session of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference already cited Piovisions which pio- 
hibit the employment of cluldien are protective m a negative 
sense From the positive point of view, the child must be 
trained for a useful life as worker and citizen 

This aspect of the question has not been overlooked by the 
public authorities in Asiatic countries Some of them have 
made attendance at primary school compulsory. Thus, Sian* 
has had compulsory primary education for the last 30 year*, 
providing foui classes to be ta^en at any age befoie 14 years. 
Inspectors keep a check on absentees, and fines aie imposed for 
unjustified absence In Ceylon, education is legally compul- 
eory at present fiom b to 14 yeais, and a proposal is at present 
under consideration to extend the compulsory age fiom 5 to 16 
years with exemption* in certain cases after 15 A system of 
free education has been introduced, but the figures of school atten¬ 
dance are stated to be very disappointing owing to the financial 
difficulties and the shortage of teachers, schools and equipment 
The Commission on Social Services has recently estimated that 
slightly more than half the total number of children of school 
age attend school for three quarters of the year In Malaga, 
education has hitherto been compulsory and free only for 

1 The devastation of war and the disastrous effects of price inflation 
have led to a decline m tho standard of living, and, consequently, to an 
increase in tho employment of children Reports of the L.t 1 our Ins pec 
torate stated that in 1944 children hardly more than 10 years old were 
employed m factories on light work, such as packing matches “Same 
of the children were orphans, but the parents of most of them were 
employed m the same factory and need their children’s earnings ” 
(1\ K Djang “Some Problems of Labour Law Enforcemeul in China”, 
in International Labour Review, VoL LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jau.-Feb. 1946 p. 41). 
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Malay childien, who are given a four-year primary course, but 
the Government recently decided to introduce tree compulsory 
education foi all childien between the ages of 8 and 14, the 
teaching to be gi\en in English, Malay, Chinese or Tamil 
In otlu**' countries, compulsory school attendance has been 
introduced by vauous local authorities only, and on a com¬ 
paratively modest seale In India, 11 provinces had by 1944- 
45 enacted laws empowering the lo<al authorities to make school 
attendance compulsory wheievti practicable, in some cases com¬ 
pulsion was enforced for a single locality only, or even for cer¬ 
tain sections ot a locality In the provinces of Bombay, 
Central Provinces, Madias, Punjab, Sind, and the United Pro¬ 
vinces, howcvei, the measuic was fairly widely enforced, at 
least for bo v \s Taking the country as a whole, school attend¬ 
ance was low 27 per cent of childien aged 6 to 11 years, 12 
per cent of those aged 11 to 11 voais But better progress may 
be expected in the near futuie The reconstruction plans of 
the Government of India include preliminary studies for the 
setting up of a national svstem of compulsory and free primary 
education for all children between the ages of 6 and 14 years, 
it is estimated that the plan will be biought to completion in 
40 or 50 years Various provincial Governments propose to 
make school attendant e compulsory for all children within a 
specified penod (for example, 35 years m the Punjab) Seve¬ 
ral Indian States, such as Kapuithala, Mvsore and Travancore, 
are taking similar action In Mysore, for instance, where a 
beginning was made on a local basis m 1941, the present attend¬ 
ance figure is 55 per cent , and comprehensive schemes for the 
extension of compulsory school attendance are under consi¬ 
deration 

In Indo-Clnna, the principle of compulsory education has 
been adopted, and applied by the local authorities, for part of 
the territory only, namely, Cochin-China Nevertheless, the 
school attendance figure for the country as a whole is fairly 
high, nearly 715,000 childien now attend the Indo-Chinese 
primary schools, an increase of 25 per cent on the 1940 figure. 
It is estimated that three quarters of the total number of 
children aged 7 to 14 attend school. The school attendance 
figure is about the same in the French Establishments in India, 
where schooling is free but not compulsory. 

In the Philippines, too, school attendance is not compulsory, 
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tout education is free, the cost being borne by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment In 1939, 45 per cent of school-age children (7 to 17 
years) ueie enrolled in public schools 

The obstacles to increased school attendance have been more 
serious in China Although a plan was adopted in 1940 to 
make free compulsory education available to all children aged 
6 to 12 years and to combat illiteracy among adults, war da¬ 
mage ha« led to a decline m the school attendance figures 
Between 1936 and 1944, the number of schools fell from 320,030 
to 254,377, that of teachers from 702,831 to 655,611,and that of 
school children from 18,364 900 to 17,221,800—barely one third 
of the number of children of school age 

Education is not compulsoiv m Burma, but many Burmese 
are taught to read and write by Buddhist monks, it being a 
common practice for a boy to spend some time as a novice in a 
monastery 

There are several reasons foi the widespread and sometimes 
very serious gaps in the system of primary education m Asiat.c 
countries. In the first place, there are the material difficulties 
the lack of school buildings, text books, and above all, teachers, 
and the insufficient financial resources for procuring these faci¬ 
lities on a scale befitting the rapid growth of the population 
In addition, however, there is the fact that, whereas in some 
places every school, as soon as it is ready, is filled by children 
eager to learn, m other places it would appear that the existing 
facilities, even though notoriously inadequate in relation to 
the number of children of school age, are not turned to full 
account At the same time as they have to cope with the mate¬ 
rial difficulties, the authorities have to use persuasion to over¬ 
come this inertia on the part of the local population, an inertia 
which may be due m no small measure to the lack of sufficient 
emphasis in the schools on a direct preparation for the child’s 
future career and practical training The problem of educa¬ 
tion is admittedly a difficult one in Asiatic countries, but it 
cannot be overlooked that its solution has a direct bearing on 
the success of any other social measure concerning the employ¬ 
ment of children and young persons 

The Department of Labour of the Government of India has 
acknowledged that the inadequacy of schooling facilities is the 
chief obstacle to raising the age for admission to employment 
from the present 12 years to the 14 or 15 years’ standard that is 
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considered the ultimate goal In the absence of provision for 
universal compulsory education, it is felt that it may not be- 
desirable to aim immediately at the limits imposed m countries 
where such facilities exist Proposals tor gradually raising the 
legal minimum age aie nevertheless being considered, and it 
may be noted that the fundamental lights to be recognised in 
the proposed Constitution, mentioned aboie 1 , include the pro¬ 
hibition of industrial employment for children under 14 veais 
of age. 


Employment in Industry 

Hitherto, minimum age regulations have been' confined main¬ 
ly to employment m industry, where it is easier to apply then? 
and to supervise their enforcement In some countries, the 
minimum age for employment m industry has been fixed at 14 
years, as for instance, m China (13 years for apprentices.)-,. 
Ceylon, and the French Establishments in India The British^ 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 (amended in 
1945) fixes at 14 years the minimum age for the employment oF 
children m development work subsidised under Colonial De J 
velopment Fund schemes In other countries, the minimum age 
is 12 years, as m India, Burma, Indo-Chma, Indonesia, Malay® 
(former Federated Malay States), and New Caledonia. 

In several countries the minimum age was first fixed for “fac¬ 
tories”, to the exclusion of other industrial undertakings am! 
workshops The extent to which children are protected against 
premature employment depends m this case on the definitions 
of the term “factory”, which m practice is often limited to» 
large industrial establishments For example, the Chinese- 
Act of 1932 applies only to factories using mechanical roottve 
power and employing more than 30 persons 

The position was similar in India, but various methods have 
been adopted for gradually widening the scope of legislation 
for the protection of children, especially the provisions fixing- 
the minimum age for admission to employment. Thus, as pre¬ 
viously mentioned, several provinces have availed themselves 
of their powers under the Factories Act, 1934 (which applies 
as a rule only to industrial undertakings using mechanical mo- 

1 See p 23 

*A provision not yet put into force because complementary 
need first to be taken. 
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tive power and employing at least 20 persons), to declare an 
undertaking employing at least 10 persons, whether using me¬ 
chanical power or not, to be a ‘ factory” covered by the Act 
.An important amendment to the Act adopted in 1940 made many 
<of the piovisions and, m particular, those relating to the employ¬ 
ment of children, applicable throughout the country to * small 
factories”—undertakings using mechanical power and employ¬ 
ing 10 to 20 persons—provided that the peisonnel of the factoiy 
includes a non-adult worker It also empowered the provincial 
Governments to declare an undertaking using mechanical power 
and employing less than 10 w'oikeis to be a “small factor,' 
if the personnel includes a non adult worker In' the exercise 
*o1r these powers, several provincial Governments have gnen 
special attention to the regulation of employment, and parti 
■ eukr.y the employment of children, both in “small facloncs 
and in “workshops” (without mechanical power) 1 It is aKo 
Jto be expected that the consequences arising from the employ¬ 
ment of non-adult workers will go far to eliminate the employ¬ 
ment of elnldien of 12 to 15 vears of age in this t\pe of estab¬ 
lishment Lastly, the Emplojmcnt of Children Act, 1938, as 
armemded in 1939, fixed at 15 years the age for admission to two 
Muds of employment generally considered to be mdustini i , 
the Conventions of the International Labour Organisation, name¬ 
ly, occupations connected with railway transport and occupa¬ 
tions involving the handling of goods m ports, it also fixed 
At 12 years the age for admission to employment in various 
'categories of workshops (other than family undertakings) which 
ato -not covered by factory legislation and in which the greater 
part -of the child labour force was to be found The schedule 
regulated workshops to which the Act at present applies com¬ 
prises 10 types of occupations, including bidi making, carpet 
•weaving, the manufacture of matches, soap and sheWac, cloth 
•Eyeing and weaving, wool cleaning, and other handicrafts 
Moreover, the provineial Governments are empowered to sup¬ 
plement the list for areas under their administration 

Tims the scope of the Factories Act was extended in Bombay to on\or 
factories employing 20 or more workers wherever the process of makm£ 
av jt"Tda” fiom tobacco is earned on without the aid of po W ei (Notification 
No 2379'*U, 12 Feb 1941), in Madras, a comparable stop was taken in 
respect of places where the manufacture of matches is carried on with or 
, without the aid of power in establishments om.plo>m£ 10 or more workers 
<Act No VI of 1941), and m respect of certain classes of small concerns 
((Notification No 37, 4 Feb 1942) 
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la Ceylon, the minimum age for the admission of children to 
industrial employment is 34 years, but it is proposed to raise 
the limit to 15 years The Ordinance giving effect to the I Ii 0. 
Convention on the subject closely follows the wording of the 
Convention, which is in fact incorporated in the Ordinance ia 
the form of a schedule 

In Mala>a (former Federated Malay States), no child under 
12 may be employed in a factory, godown or workshop 

In the Philippines, unacr an Act of 16 March 1923, the 
employment of children under 14 years of age in factories and 
industrial establishments is prohibited on school days, unless the 
child knows how to read and write 

Asiatic countries have also begun to enact legislation fixing 
a higher minimum age for admission to industrial occupations 
which involve special risks The regulations in question differ 
appreciabh as to the occupations covered and the ages up to 
which such protection is afforded 

In China, the age foi admission to hazardous occupations 
has, in most cases, been raided to 16 years, the limit fixed by *he 
Factory Act for seven categones of employment involving 
accident lisks (handling ol explosives, manipulation of high- 
tension electrical conductors, oiling and repair of machines in 
motion, handling of molten metal, etc ) or risk of poisoning 
The Indian Factories Act fixes the minimum age for com¬ 
parable occupations at 15 yeais but raises it to 17 years in the 
case of young persons who are shown by medical examination 
to be unfit to work as adults; as already stated, the age of 15 
years was also fixed by the Employment of Children Act for 
admission to employment on railways and in ports, with the 
$ame proviso as regards physical fitness Moreover, the pro¬ 
vincial Governments are empowered to issue regulations pro¬ 
hibiting the employment of children and young persons up to 
the age of 17 m operations which involve risks of accident, 
poisoning or occupational disease Regulations of this kind 
were issued, for example, m 1938 by the Central Provinces and 
Berar in respect of occupations necessitating the use of lead, 
rubber, chromium, and other chemical processes involving risks 
of poisoning or lesions due to dust, and in 1939 the province of 
Bombay issued similar regulations for the rubber industry 
and for petrol gas generating plants 

The Burmese Factories Act follows the Indian Act, and rules 
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have been made piolnbitmg the employment of children and 
young peisons m various tiadcs such as sand blasting, cellulose 
spraying, and operations nrwihmg the use of soluble chromium 
compounds 

The Ceylon Factones Ordinance prohibits 3 oung persons 
under 18 years fiom cleaning machinery whilst 111 motion and 
from being emploj r ed on dangerous machines without proper 
instruction, training and supervision 

In Indo-China, under a Decree of 30 December 1936, the 
unhealthy and dangerous occupations in which children and 
young persons may not be emplo 3 r ed are to be fixed by Orders; 
for certain occupations the Decree fixes an age limit, and indivi¬ 
dual supervision of the fitness of young workers is exercised! 
until the age of 18 years 

In Malaya (former Federated Malay States), children um'er 

14 may not be employed m any form of labour likely to be 
injurious to their health 

In the Philippines, the minimum age of 16 years has been 
fixed for work done in connection with the preparation of any 
poisonous, noxious, explosive or infectious substance, more- 
over, young persons under the age of 18 years may not be em¬ 
ployed on any work which involves serious danger to life 

For employment in the mining industry the minimum ages 
fixed by legislation vary widely While m China and m Indo- 
China a child of 12 years of age may be employed on work at 
the surface of a mine and 111 Indonesia a minimum age of 12 
years has been fixed for both surface and underground work, 
India prohibits the employment of a child under 15 years of 
fige whether at the surface or underground, and in the Philip¬ 
pines the minimum is 14 years for surface work and 16 year* 
for underground work. The minimum age for underground 
work is fixed at 14 years in Ceylon (15 in plumbago mines), at 

15 years m Indo-Chma (under special employment conditions, 
18 years), at 16 years m Malaya (former Federated Malay 
States), and at 17 years in China (by the Mines Act of 1936— 
still, however, an ideal to be attained, as the law lias not yet 
teen enforced; m a survey carried out in the latter part of 
1944 m the coal mines of the Kialing Valley the inspector r ound 
that many children were employed to excavate coal from small 
pits and to pump air into the pits) The Ceylon Mines and 
Machinery Ordinance prohibits young persons under 18 years 
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from being employed in blasting operations or in tunnels and 
galleries 

Attention might be drawn to a practice in Asiatic countries 
that forms yet another argument in favour of developing tue 
facilities for geiieial education and for vocational instruction 
in the schools It is that of the voluntary adoption by many 
large industnal undertakings of an age-limit substantially 
liighei than the statutory minimum age, in extreme cases, they 
will refuse to admit young persons below the age up to which 
special protection must be given 16, 17 or even 18 years, as the 
case may be 


Other Employment 

For other fields of activity—commerce, handicrafts, planta¬ 
tions, etc—theie are few legulations fixing a minimum age 
for admission to employment The obstacles to regulation arc 
even greater than in the case of industrial employment, and 
are especially numerous m Asiatic countries. Only a few legal 
provisions fixing a minimum age for employment in general, 
including commerce, handicrafts, etc have so far been adopted: 
in Malaya (former Federated Malay States) for example, the 
age is 7 years (10 years in the case of Indian immigrant child¬ 
ren) ; in the Philippines, it is 14 years for employment m agri¬ 
cultural and mercantile establishments and “other places of 
labour” on school days, unless the child knows how to read and 
write. The age for admission to employment in commerce is 
fixed at 1? years in the Indian provinces of Bombay and Sind, 
in the French Establishments in India, and in Indo-China, and 
at 14 years in the Indian province of the Punjab and in Ceylon; 
in Madras, a Bill to fix the age at 14 years is under considera¬ 
tion. In Indo-China, the minimum age for employment in 
theatres, etc, is fixed at 12 years, and for employment as 
acrobats at 16 years, m Malaya (former Federated Malay 
States), at 14 years for employment in public entertainments; 
and in the Philippines, at 16 years for employment in billiard 
rooms, dance hallb, race comses etc, and as dancers, boxers or 
jockeys. Begging is piolnbited m Indo-China for children 
under 16 years of age In Ceylon, the employment of children 
tinder 12 in agneulture is prohibited by the 1939 Children 
and Young Persons Ordinance (which is not yet in force) ; 
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according to the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance,- 
no child below the age of' id years may be employed on planta¬ 
tions 

Methods of Controlling Admission to Employment 

Various provisions m Asiatic legislation concerning industrial 
undertakings and, in some eases, commerce, have established 
useful administrative methods of enforcing minimum age re¬ 
gulations Among these provisions may be mentioned: 

(а) The obligation of the employer to keep available to 
inspectors a register of the personnel In India and in Ceylon, 
such registration is obligatory only m the case of children 
and young persons, m China, the names of all workers of the 
establishment must be entered on the register and also their 
ages 

(б) A declaration of employment made to a specified autho¬ 
rity In Indo-China, the local inspection office must be noti¬ 
fied of the engagement of children or young persons under 
18 years of age by an industrial or commercial undertaking. 

(c) The use of a work book. This system was introduced 
as a wartime measure in China, uhere industrial and mining 
undertakings are required to supply their employees with 
workers y registration books on which their age and other parti¬ 
culars are recorded, copies of these registration books are sub¬ 
mitted to the competent authority, which, when it has approved 
the employment, issues a certificate of registration 

( d ) Medical examination, required as a condition of ^ntry 
to employment In eases where the registiation of births is 
unsatisfactory, such examination provides necessary informa¬ 
tion by establishing t^e child’s physiological age on the basis 
of the degree of development attained, a more important factor 
^han chronological age from the point of view of labour pro¬ 
tection. The measure has already been adopted to a consider¬ 
able extent in Asiatic countries side by side with minimum age 
regulations As 'this is a most effective means of protecting 
young workers, its application is discussed in more detail 
below. 

It may be noted that the evolution of Asiatic legislation dur¬ 
ing tlie last two decades and the plans for its further develop¬ 
ment at present under consideration present certain aspect* 
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which, if systematically pursued, might lead to a decline in 
tee premature employment of children, and finally to its 
tion These aspects are 

(1) In industry, the extension of minimum age regulations 
to previously nou-regulated undertakings, 

(2) The fixing of the minimum age at a higher level for 
hazardous occupations in iactones, and also for mining, 

(3) The development of five and compulsory education with* 
a view to making school attendance compulsory over a steadily 
increasing area and finally tluoughout the country' for all 
children, and 

(4) The development of social secunty measures for families 
and of child aid measures, to ensure that children receiv im¬ 
proper maintenance without having to work for a living. 

Two additional points may be mentioned 

(o) The systematic extension of minimum age regulations t o> 
fields where they have raielv been applied—agriculture, com- 
meice, and itinerant trading—m order that the progress made 
m eliminating child labour may not be counteracted by R'i 
increase in the employment of children in non-regulated 
activities, 

(6) The adoption of methods of control, appropriate to the 
various fields of activity, for the effective enforcement of pro*- 
visions concerning the minimum age for admission to emptoy- 
ment 


Protection of Young Workers 

The general principles laid down by the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organisation include not only 
abolitiOil of child labour, but also “such limitations on *fie- 
labour of young persons as shall permit the continuation of 
their education and assure their proper physical development 7 *. 

There is a close connection between the measures taken to- 
achieve these two ends, and the protection of young worker* 
assumes greater importance when, as in the Asiatic countries, 
the total abolition of child labour has not yet been achieved and 
the legal age for admission to employment is low. Th> mea¬ 
sures win eh have already bten taken for the protection or child- 
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ien, whether the} are as yet iully enforced or not, show tint 
the ’mpoitance ot action m this respect is lecogmsed A bnvsi 
account of existing provisions is gnen below under the follow¬ 
ing headings medical examination for fitness for employment, 
restriction of hours of voHc, abolition of night work, and pro¬ 
tection against especially liazaidous occupations 

Attention should, however, fiist be drawn to a feature com¬ 
mon to all these pro\isions As a rule the age up to winch 
young persons are protected is lower than that applicable in 
western countries and falls below the international standard 
of 18 years fixed in most of the decisions of the International 
Labour Organisation 1 A reason often given for this circum¬ 
stance, at least in India, is the earlier age at which children 
reach physical maturity Even if this reason were generally 
valid—which is certainly not the case m most Asiatic coun¬ 
tries—there are other factors besides physical maturity to be 
taken into account m alfoidmg special protection up to the 
age of 18 years at least for instance, the need for continued 
education and perhaps also the desirability of giving young 
person * an opportunity to recuperate from the harmful effeds 
of the premature toil to which they may have been exposed 
And in point of fact, a new and highly significant tendencj, 
which is worthy of note and of encouragement, can be discerned 
in the Asiatic countries in those fields far which internation il 
Conventions have laid down clearly defined standards (night 
work, for instance), many countries are by degrees reaching 
these standards The Indian and Burmese Factories Acts 
afford an illustration of this tendency Under the 1923 Act, 
only child workers under 15 years of age were protected The 
Factories Act of 1934 established a new category of young 
workers, namely, “adolescents” between the ages of 15 and 17 
years, who are required to undergo a medical examination on 
•entry to employment in the same way as children under 15 
years of age A certificate of fitness to work in a factory as 
an adult is given if the adolescent is found to have attained 
the prescribed physical standard, if not, he can receive a 
<*eitifieate of fitness to work in a factory as a “child” under 
the conditions laid down for this more highly protected care- 

1 The Conventions on medical examination for fitness for employment of 
-children and young persons adopted at the 29th Session of the Conference 
<Montreal, 1946) provide for the extension of medical examination up 
to the age of 21 years when an occupation involves special nsss 
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gory ot workers The Act leaves to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments the power to presenbe the standards for these two cate¬ 
gories of fitness 

Medical Examination foi Fitness for Employment 

Medical examination, as already noted, provides a means of 
deciding on the basis of the physical condition, and not the 
age of the child, whether he should be admitted to employment 
or not Moreovei, as is shown by the above-mentioned example 
■of Indian and Burmese legislation, such examination furnishes 
a basis foi the individual protection of children and young 
persons admitted to employment, m particular, by preventing 
the assignment of young workers to jobs for which they are 
not fitted 

It ls wrong to legard medical examination as a superfluity 
which can be afforded only by countries that have reached a 
high degree of social development On the contrary, it is more 
important and more necessary when the conditions of work, 
hygiene and safety in undertakings employing children and 
young persons are unsatisfactory and when the standaid of 
public health is low It is obvious that medical examination 
for fitness for employment requires the services of medical 
personnel, which, unfortunately, are often lacking where they 
are most needed The introduction of medical examination 
should therefore be given a very high place in any scheme for 
the protection of young workers. Several of the Asiatic coun¬ 
tries have in fact accepted this principle, though the extent 
to which they have given it practical expression in their social 
1< gislation varies 

Asiatic legislation relating to the medical examination of 
j oung persons applies to those who are employed in industry 1 
The most typical provisions are to be found in China, India. 
Indo-China, and the French Establishments in India 

In Indo-China, under Decrees of 19 January 1933 and 30 
December 1936, labour inspectors have the right to require the 
examination, by a medical practitioner employed in any pub¬ 
lic service, of children and young persons who have already 
bfen admitted to employment, m order to ensure that the re¬ 
quirements of the work on which thev are employed does not 

1 Pppfinl pio\iMons inph m the enso of oiuplo\ment at tea 
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exceed their strength, if it is found to be unsuitable, the ins¬ 
pectors have the right to require that the child is given suitaole 
eimdi vment or is discharged 

Under regulations issued ior the administration of the Chinese 
Factoiy Act, 1932, the work allocated to young workcis under 
16 years of age should be determined only after a medical 
examination 

In the Fiencli Establishments in India, children and young 
pei sons between the ages of 14 and 18 years maj not be ach 
mitted to employment in industry unless they hold a certificate 
of physical fitness issued free of charge by a medical practi¬ 
tioner designated by the Governor 

In India and Burma, under the Factories Acts, 1934, eveiy 
child must, before he is employed in a factory, be examined 
by a medical practitioner and obtain from him a certificate of 
fitness for employment m the factory, as explained above, 
young persons between the ages of 15 and 17 years are suo- 
ject to the same requirement Children and young persons 
are required to carry during working hours tokens bearing 
particulars of their certificates of fitness for employment as- 
children or as adults Moreover, the inspectors are empowered’ 
to requne the medical ic-examiiiatioii of child or young 
persons who are already employed, if they deem it neccssaiv 

Ihe different stages in the organisation of a system of medi 
cal examination of young workers are usually the following, 
(a) discretionary powers are given to labour inspector and 
the examination is carried out only in certain cases, (b) the 
advisability is suggested of .an examination providing basic 
information for the assignment of jobs to young persons wlm 
Inn e been hired (but without any definite obligations regard¬ 
ing the carrying out of the recommendations) , (c) medical' 
examination is required for entrj to employment, and ( d ) l 1 * 
addition to the examination on entry to employment, control 1 
is exercised by means of a medical examination winch deter 
mines whether a young person can be employed as an adult 
worker, and labour inspectors are empowered to requne the 
medical re-examination of young workers already employed. 

None of the Asiatic laws or regulations provides as yet for 
periodic re-exammation until a fixed age limit is reached 
moreover, the examination for entry to employment is not de¬ 
signed to determine the fitness of the child for a specified occu- 
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pation, but only to ascertain the state of his physical develop¬ 
ment, for which no specihc standards have hitherto been set. 
On both these points, the existing schemes need to be improved. 

Although a beginning has been made as regards supervision 
of the health of young woikeis in industry in Asiatic countries 
—at least m undertaking** subject to labour legislation—the 
situation is different in the numeious categories of non-regu- 
lated occupations m which the need foi the protection of young 
woikeis is the greater because the conditions of work are more 
opprcssne The employment oi childien in agriculture seems 
to present special problems, though no doubt a solution could 
be uached, at least in large agricultural undertakings, and on 
plantations At the ‘27th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Indian worker^’ delegate urged, in committee 
and in the plenary sittings of the Conference, that young agri- 
calf ui a’ workers should not be neglected when the introduction 
of medical examination for fitness for employment is being 
planned This is a pioblem to which the regional Asiatic Con- 
fereivcs might piofitably turn their attention 

Hov)'> of Work 

It has often been observed that hours of work are especially 
long in Asiatic countries, the same situation existed in west¬ 
ern countries m the early years of industrialisation In such 
conditions special protective legislation for children and young 
persons has been found to be particularly desirable Social le¬ 
gislation 111 Asia has followed the same lines as those taken in 
Europe half a century earlier, and m the absence of general* 
regulations on hours of work, the first provisions enacted fixedf 
the maximum working hours of children and young persons. 
These first measures established, as a rule, very long hours of 
work HO hours a day in Indo-China, for example) an4 thur 
afforded only a minimum of protection to young workers. 
"Whenever legislation was adopted to fix for adults hours of 
work wdiich were shorter than those previously fixed for young 
workers, the young workers benefited from such legislation (as- 
in Indo-China, under the 8-hour day legislation of 1<)36) 

Most of the provisions which restrict the hours of work of 
children and young persons apply only to industrial employ¬ 
ment and especially to factories As the rapid and even pace 
of w-oik m industrial establishments is very exacting, the nrio- 
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rity given to regulations concerning industry is to some extent 
justifiable But many more children are employed m other 
fields cf economic activity—handicrafts, commerce, agriculture, 
and domestic seiviee—and the\ too need protection against 
unduly long horns of work, m the interests of their cducatiou 
as well as of their health This problem has not been com¬ 
pletely overlooked in Asiatic countries, and m many cases tbeir 
'legislation covers other fields of activity besides industry In 
the Philippines, Act No 3071 of 1923 fixes the hours or work 
of children under 16 years of age at 7 a day and 12 a week 
for shops and “other places ot labour” as well as for factories; 
in Indo-Cluna the earlier regulations, which protected children 
only, as well as the regulations of 1936, which limit the hours 
of a oi k of workers generally, apply to commerce as well as 
to industry, this is also the ease m the French Establishments 
m India In India, a few' provinces (Bombay an l Sind, in 
particular) have fixed maximum daily hours of work fur child¬ 
ren and young persons employed m commerce In Ceylon, the 
competent authorities have power under the 1939 Ordinance 
to regulate the hours of work of children and young persons 
under 18 years of age m occupations not eovered by the provi¬ 
sions regulating industrial, commercial, and maritnm occupa¬ 
tions. with the exception of agriculture and domestic service 1 

The age up to which the hours of work of young persons are 
restricted varies in different countries Indian legislation pro¬ 
vides for shorter hours of work for children between 12 and 13 
years of age (5 hours a day, instead of 8, so that 3 hours can 
be devoted to education). Young persons between 15 and 17 
years of age are given the benefit of these shorter hours if they 
have not been found fit for work as adults by the medical 
practitioner 

In Hong Kong, the special limitation of hours of work applies 
to young persons under 16 years of age, m the Indian provinces 
of Bombay and Smd, the regulations concerning commercial 
establishments apply to young persons under 17 years of age; 
m Cesion, the hours of work of young persons between 14 and 
18 years of age may be determined by special regulations, al¬ 
though no such action has been taken as yet 

The maximum hours of work for young workers also vary 

1 The Ordinance Ins not been biought into operation, and no hours have 
as let been presi nbed 
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to a considerable extent In industry, for example, the maxi¬ 
mum j,s 9 liouis a day in Hong Kong and Ceylon, 7 hours in 
the Contial l*i ounces ot India toi factories not subject to 
cential legislation, and 5 hours m all the Indian provinces for 
undei takings covered by the Factones Act, while in the pro- 
xmces of Bombay and iSmd, Shop Acts fix the maximum hours 
of woik for children and young persons at 8 a day and 42 a 
week 

A useful piovision for ensuring that the strict limitation ci 
children’s hours of work is fully applied may be found in the 
Indian and Burmese Factories Acts and m some of the Indian 
provincial legislation It consists ni prohibiting the employ¬ 
ment of a child m more than one undertaking on the same day 
and in placing the responsibility for violations, not onlj on the 
employer, but also on the person who has the custody of the 
child or who directly benefits from his wages In fact, the 
shorter the hours of work, the greater is the risk of pluralily 
of employment, the object of restricting hours of woik is tn 
ledve the child sufficient leisure for physical rest and for educa¬ 
tion Unlike much western legislation, no Asiatic law or regu¬ 
lation appears to grant young workers the right to take supple¬ 
mental v courses for general or technical education dunng their 
v orkmg hours However, there are a few provisions to Drevent 
employment from interfering with schooling Mention ha* 
already been made of the Philippines Act which prohibits the 
employment during school hours of children under 14 years of 
age who cannot read and write. The Ceylon Ordinance of 1939, 
already mentioned, is still more definite, it unconditionally pro¬ 
hibits any employment of a child under 14 years of age which 
interferes with compulsory school attendance (and in particular, 
employment on a school day before the close of school hours') a* 
well as any employment of a young person (14 to Ifi years) 
whn.li prevents him from attending a continuation school The 
Chinese Factory Act requires employers to organise at their own 
expense supplementary courses for at least 10 hours a week for 
the education of children and young persons employed bv them; 
although these courses are required to be given outside working 
hours, a number of factories have organised courses for appren¬ 
tices during working hours. 

Another aspect of the limitation of hours of work is legal pro¬ 
vision for rest periods. In addition to night rest, which is se- 
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parately discussed on account of its special importance for young 
workers, thiee types of rest periods must be considered breaks 
during the day's work, the weekly rest, and annual holiday* 

With few exceptions, Asiatic laws and regulations do not pro¬ 
vide for more liequent breaks for children and \oung persons 
than for adults The breaks prescribed for adults are often 
granted after a spell of work which may be considered excessive 
for a child for example, every 5 hours at least, under *he 
Chinese Factory Act Evidently, sufficient attention has not 
yet been gn en to this problem 

A weekly rest is prescribed as a rule for workers of all age* 
No Asiatic legislation provides for a rest period longer than 24 
hours, as is now frequently the case in western legislation How¬ 
ever, the Indian Factories Act and the legislation in force m the 
French Establishments in India provide special protection for 
young workers by prohibiting their employment during any sus¬ 
pension of the rest period authonsed on account of exceptional 
pressure of work The Shops Ordinance in Ceylon provides for 
a continuous rest period of 36 hours 

It seems that comparatively little attention has been given as 
yet to the particular importance of annual holidays for young 
persons, except in India, under the 1945 amendment to llie Fac¬ 
tories Act children employed m factories are granted an annual 
holiday with pay of 14 days, and adult workers 10 days 
Here again the legislation seldom applies to other than indus¬ 
trial employment, but in Indo-China all Asiatic workers, both 
adult and juvenile, who are employed in industry or commerce or 
in one of the professions are entitled since 1 January 1938 
to a 10-day holiday with pay under a Decree of 30 January 
1936 It should be noted that when young workers are granted 
holidays under provisions covering all workers, they may find 
themselves at a disadvantage, for example the Chinese Factory 
Act fixes the duration of paid holidays for all workers accord¬ 
ing to their length of service, with the result that young workers 
get an annual holiday of 7 days at most, while m the case of adult 
workers the maximum of 30 days can be reached 

Night Work 

The abolition of the night work of children was one of the first 
questions dealt with by the International Labour Organisation. 
The Convention concerning the night work of young persons 
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employed in industry was adopted as early as 1919, when 
Asiatic countries had barely begun to enact labour legislation 
For this reason it had a great influence on the development of 
such legislation in these countries and has contributed to the 
adoption of uniform standards, especially in non-sel f -govivnmg 
French and British territories 

Not many regulations, national or international, rave as jet 
been adopted in respect of night work m other than industrial 
occupations Regulations to restnct night work in non-iadus- 
triai occupations have only recently been adopted bv *he Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference However, in a certa.n number 
of Asiatic territories, the competent authorities have either re¬ 
gulated the business hours m shops (for example by fixing the 
closing time at not later than 8 p m as m the Bengal Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1940) or have extended dip prohibi¬ 
tion of night work of children to non-industrial occupations, 
especially to shops For example, m Malaya (former S f rails 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, Johore, K°dah, and 
Kelantm), night work is prohibited in all occupations except 
domestic service up to the same age as m industry, (18 veirs) ; 
in the Philippines, the prohibition of night work of children 
under 16 vears of age covers factories, shops, and “otner places 
of labour”, in Ceylon, night work is prohibited until the age 
of 16 v.mrs in non-industrial occupations 

In Indo-China, night work is prohibited in shops, but it should 
be noted that, the Government has pointed out that * m all 
Far Eastern towns, the small craftsmen have a marl:?d pre 
ference for night work, which, owing to the climate, is less try¬ 
ing than similar work done during the heat of the day” 1 It 
seems evident that in tropical countries there is a preference 
/or work during the cooler hours of the evening Tin* factor 
is taken into account m the Conventions concerning industry 
and non-industrial occupations by allowing, by way of exemp¬ 
tion, for a shorter night period in countries m which the climate 
renders work by day particularly trying to health, provided 
that compensatory rest is granted during the day 

So far as factory employment is concerned, almost all Asiatic 
countries in the Far Eastern region have enacted moic or less 
stringent regulations prohibiting night work for young workers 

' 1 Cf “ Regulation of Labour in Tn<lo Clima ”, m International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLI, No. 1, Jan 1940, p 86 
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As regaids the age up to which the prohibition applies, it 
should be noted that the limit of IS years fixed bv the 1910 
Com on - * ion has been adopted much moie frequent’, m legard 
to night work than for other aspects of the legal protection ot 
young workeis, such as the limitation of their hours of work 
and, m particular, in hazaidous occupations In fact, the pro¬ 
visions of the Convention in this respect have been applied in 
Ceylon (where, however, this limit applies only to girls), Indo- 
China and the French Establishments in India, and Malaya, 
(former Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 
Johore, Kedah, Kelantan and Trengganu). The following 
countries fix a lower protection age China and the Philippine**, 
at 16 years, India, at 15 years as a general standard—young 
persons between 15 and 17 years of age are also protected by 
the regulations if they have not been found fit to work as adults, 
Ceylon, at 14 years for boys, and Indonesia, at only 12 years. 

Some countries provide lor a specifically determined inteivaI' 
during which work is prohibited This period is fixed at 9* 
hours in Indonesia It extends from 6pm to 6 a m in the 
French Establishments m India, and for shops in Ceylon, from 
7 p m. to 6 a m in India, from 8pm to 6 a m. in China, and 
from 8 p m. to 5 a m m Indonesia In Ceylon, Indo-China 
and Malaya (former Federated Malay States, Johore, Kedah 
and Kelantan), the regulations follow the more flexible pattern 
laid down in the 1919 Convention, and the prohibited interval 
for night work is defined as a period of 11 consecutive hours, 
including the interval between 10 p m and 5am A Mining 
Ordinance at present under consideration in Ceylon would pro¬ 
hibit the employment of young persons in mines between 7pm 
and 6am 

Tn some countries night work is entirely prohibited, and the 
regulations specifically prohibit exemptions, e.g, China, Malaya 
(former Federated Malay States, Johore, Kedah and Kelantan) 
or do not provide for the possibility of exemptions, e g, Indo¬ 
nesia and the French Establishments in India Other laws 
and regulations make provision for exemptions m Tndo-China, 
temporary exemptions may be granted for certain industries' 
in India, the provincial Governments are empowered to vary 
to a slight extent the limits of the night interval during which 
all work is prohibited, without reducing its span. 

Having regard to the experience already gained, it should be 
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possible for sp\eial Asiatic countries to generalise the prohibi¬ 
tion of niglit woik m industiy foi wrung persons up to the rela 
tively limit age of IS w*ais fn \i>\\ of the lack of information 
concerning the a])pli( ation oi existing provisions prohibiting 
right woik m othei than indiistinil cmplmment and the slight 
attention ‘'O iai gnen to llie subject, tlie hist step to be taken 
might ist in a (Aieful sunoy of the incidence of night work 
of childien and wrung poisons in these occupations, and of the 
resouncs ,it the disposal of (ioieinments for implementing any 
measures for the pioluhition ot such woik 


Employment in Dane,c>ons, Unhealthy or 
AhUious Occupations 

It has already been noted that a higher minimum age is often, 
fixed m Asiatic countnes for admission to occupations which 
mvohe speeial nsk> The total prohibition of tlie employment 
of young -workers in these occupations is not the only method 
which can be employed foi their protection against the risks 
invohed Anotliei method, as piewously mentioned, is to assign 
the joung peisons employed in an undertaking to work suited 
to their individual aptitudes and their physiological develop¬ 
ment, Special measures to legulate the conditions of work 
for young persons emploxed m dangerous, unhealthy or arduous 
occupations might also be adopted 

Asiatic countnes ha\e apparently lesorted less often to special 
measuies foi legulatmg the conditions of work of young peisons 
thc.n to the total prohibition of such employment or even the 
requirement of a medical examination for admission It is true 
that if such special measures are to be effective, their enforce¬ 
ment needs to be moi e thoroughly controlled than is necessarv 
with the prohibition of such employment There are certain 
processes however, m respect of which it is preferable to re¬ 
quire the observance of special conditions of work rather than 
to prohibit the employment of young persons entirely If the 
age of admission is fixed sufficiently high to ensure complete 
protection for young workers m such occupations, they will 
be deprived of opportunities for training Moreover, the risk 
to be avoided varies m degree in many of these occupations and 
calls for separate treatment of each task rather than of the 
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occupation as such. The lifting and carrying of loads provides- 
an example 

Although, as yet, few regulations to govern employment ’ll 
these occupations have been adopted in Asiatic eouuti'os, \unous 
examples aie to be found m seveial ot the laws alteady 
mentioned 

One type of provision is that contained in the Chinese Fac¬ 
tory Act which authorises the employment of children—that is 
to say, of workers under 16 years of age—foi ‘'light work” only. 

Jt is obvious that such a provision can serve only as an approxi¬ 
mate indication It could be of practical utility if supplemented 
by exact instructions to the labour inspectors to enable diem, to 
interpret, with a certain degree of uniformity, the meaning of 
the “light work” authorised by law, or by empowering them (as 
m the Indian and Indo-Chinese legislation) to rapine medical 
examination in older to ascertain the fitness of the young per¬ 
son for the work 

Another type of provision, more precise and at the viitu 1 time 
more flexible, is that which empowers a specified authority Hmi- 
liar with the actual conditions to define, by administrative re¬ 
gulations, the conditions of work of young persons m hazardous 
occupations The Indian Factories Act empowers the provin¬ 
cial Governments to restrict the employment of children ui'd 
young persons m hazardous opeiations, and to piolubit such 
employment, and obviously the restriction provided for may 
take the form of imposing special conditions Another example 
is to be found in the 1939 Children and Young Persons Ordi¬ 
nance of Ceylon, which empowers the Executive Committee to 
make regulations concerning daily and weekly hours of work, 
rest intervals and holidays, and “any other conditions to be 
Observed in relation to their employment”. 

Legislation in several Asiatic territories regulates the lifting 
ond carrying of loads by children, a type of work still prevalent 
in countries where mechanical means of transport are not highly 
developed. In Indonesia, for example, a child may not be em¬ 
ployed in moving any weight in or for an undertaking if the* 
work obviously requires too great a physical effort These pro- 
visions which, however, protect only children under 12 vears 
of age—are left to the inspectors to interpret An example of 
more precise regulations concerning the lifting and carrying of 
loads is to be found in the 1932 Hong E?ong Factories and Work- 
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shops Ordinance, which prohibits the emplo>ment of a child 
under 10 years of age in carrying an) weight which is unreason¬ 
ably heavy, having lcgard to his weight and physical de\^orv 
nient and, m any ease, loads e\< ceding 40 catties in weight 
Another measme of the gieatest nnpoitanre for the protection 
of inexperienced young workers against occupational risks is m- 
sti notion in methods of accident prevention Such instruction 
ran best be given in the undeitaking itself through experienced 
supervision of apprentices and beginners Legal regulations 
can play only a small part m the organisation of this trainang,, 
which requires above all the inculcation of safe work habits 
Certain obligations can, however, be imposed on employers by' 
legislation The Chinese Factory Act contains a fairly compie- 
hensive provision on the necessity of enti listing the training of ap¬ 
prentices to competent instructors The responsibilities of theses* 
instructors should include the technical training of young per¬ 
sons as well as training in safe methods of work 

However, it should be noted that in most Asiatic countries the 
elective organisation of appreiitneslup training has not been 
highly developed and that the latio of apprentices to workers 
authorised by legislation often fai too high This is a prob¬ 
lem tnat calls for increasing attention, especially in view of the 
development of mechanical equipment which creates new dan¬ 
gers while tending, by the use of mechanical means of convey¬ 
ance, to reduce fatigue 

General Social Protection op Children and 
Young Persons 

In as much as the effects of the war on the economic conditions 
in Asiatic countries threaten to jeopardise the outcome of ihe 
great efforts which have already been made to eliminate child 
labour, it is necessary, even m a brief study of the problem, to 
consider the general policy of these countries as regards tb<» 
welfare of children and young persons and the assistance pro¬ 
vided for them. These problems, as w r as fully recognised by tbO 
International Labour Conference in 1945, “are interrelated ami 
cannot be solved m isolation” 

There are two types of measures which public authorities, nocr 
more deeply conscious of their responsibilities, are endeavour¬ 
ing to promote: 
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(a) General measures to aid orphans, neglected children, and 
■clnldien without pioper family support, whoso position has 
•dereiionited to an alarming extent as a lesult of waitune anti 
post-aJi famine conditions, 

Sot ml seiviees for young vvoikeis and foi voikoi s’ 
elnldi en 

In Glima, the pioteetion of clnldien foims pait of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s basic progiamme The Manifesto of the Fust 
Kuommglang National Congiess placed child pioteetion on 
the same plane as public education, and \auous subsetpvuit 
statements of policy have rcatfiimed this pnnciple In -May 
1943, the Sixth Kuonungtang National Congiess adopted a 
statement urging among otliei things, that the employment of 
child workers at night or in hazardous or stienous oecupat'ons 
should be prohibited 1 Duiing the war, under the pressure ot 
urgent needs, this part of the Government’s piogramme was 
developed to the greatest possible extent The Social Adnuiiis 
Irative Planning Boaid, which is under the Ministiv of Sccial 
Affairs, set up several committees in 1941 foi the pm pose ot 
woikuig out a national social policy, and among them a Child 
Welfare Committee 

The Social Relief Act of 1943 made piovision, among other 
inatteis, foi the setting up of infants’ homes and children’s 
homes, vocational schools matcnntv clinics and vocational 
guidance services An expenmental relief institution Ins been 
'-sshr/biished in Chungking, compnsnig a hospital and matcnntv 
rfvmd a voikshop, and special departments tor clnldien, the 
fljuates aie tiained to become self-supporting In 1911, the 
Ocn-vinment mtioduced a Bill outlining a compiehensive scheme 
»*>f pioteition, which is based on its demographic policy 

i3iHl includes a variety of measures concerning maternity care 
and the care of infants, children of pre-school age and of school 
age. workers’ clnldien and young workers, and also neglected 
awl lKimeless children The object of the scheme is to raise the 
Stealth and educational level of children and young persons and 
to prepare them for a useful life The Bill has not yet been 
passed, but the Child Welfare Committee, which helped to draft 
st, made an effort during the war to co-ordinate the activities 

*Sce below, Chapter VIII, under “ Reconstruction rianmng m Asiatic 
tffonntries ” 
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of private and official bodies, and two oiganisation>--tbe 
National Association of Refugee Children and the United China 
Council for the Rescue of Ohildien—formed tlie nucleus of a 
large-scale cliild protection campaign At the end of the war, 
the Weltaie Department of the new Ministry of Social Affairs 
and the pio\incial departments ot social affairs were made resr- 
ponsible ioi child protection While some of the pro\ incial 
tioieinments found it difficult to finance the establishment of 
homes for wai 01 plians, the national authorities received valu¬ 
able assistance from international lelief oigamsations, m narti- 
culai, fiom tlie United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
mmistiation and tlie Chinese Relief and Rehabilitation Achiti 
nistiation Together, these two agencies have provided the 
child pioteetion institutions with equipment, food and clothing, 
in addition to which they haie carried out their own assistance 
pi ogiamines The canteens, medical centres, vocational training: 
ceil ties, child care centies, etc set up by CNRRA and UXRRA 
.no expected to do more than meet a tempoian need, they pro- 
wde a peimanent adnunistiative maeliineiy for carrying out 
child pioteetion policy Tlie joint CNRRA-UXRRA confer¬ 
ence held in Shanghai in Mai eh 1917 1 consideied this question 
of maintaining continuity and also made vanous 1 ecoinmcnda- 
tions tor the guidance ot the Ministry of Social Affans 

Uiulei the head of conditions ot employment, the Factory 
Act and its legulations impose on the management of certain 
tactones obligations concerning the welfare of workers and) 
their families Some of these obligations—oigamsation of edu¬ 
cational facilities, leisuie time actmties and dai nuiseries— 
lefer specifically to young workers and workeis’ ohildien In 
1 ( JR1, regulations were adopted lequirmg industrial and mining 
undertakings to set up welfare funds for their employees, ami 
specifying the social services to be maintained by' these funds, 
including the following, which aic of special concern to vouthr 
dormitories and accommodation for families, a continuation 
school or continuation classes, day nurseiies and recreation room® 
and playgrounds Such facilities had been provided before the 
war, m pursuance of the Factory Act requirements, by many 
undertakings, particularly m the textile industry, in which 
large numbers of children and young persons are employed. 


See above, p 133 
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In India, institutions for the protection of children have been 
developed chiefly on a philanthropic basis and, as a rule, by 
pri\ ate initiative However, vanous municipalities have deve¬ 
loped local schemes for the carrying out of which subsidies are 
provided by the State In addition the Factories Act lays down 
for undertakings- a few obligations concerning the welfare of 
workers, including explicitly the setting up of rest rooms and 
children’s rooms These provisions have formed a basis for 
the organisation of various medical aid services, even beyond 
the requirements of the law, which some undertakings have 
set up Moreover, public authorities at various levels— 
central, provincial, and municipal—recognise their responsi¬ 
bility, not only for relieving suffering, a duty which circum¬ 
stances have tendered more imperative than ever, but also 
for ensuring the physical, intellectual and moral development 
of voung people so that they may be prepared to play an active 
part in I he community Thus, the labour departments that 
have been set up in some piovmces have taken the initiative in 
•establishing their own welfaie centres In the United Pro¬ 
vinces, for example, the Labour Department has so far set up 
five welfare centres, in Lucknow and other industrial towns, 
each of which comprises i dispensary, a libiary, a playroom 
and a gymnasium, three of these centres include special sec¬ 
tions for women and children The municipality of Bombay 
has made special efforts to organise centres foi the distribu¬ 
tion of milk, shark oil and meals for children, and milk is also 
provided for pregnant women It should also be mentioned 
that the programmes of the welfare funds for the coal and 
mica mining industries, set up by the Central Government, 
include provisions for educational and recreational facilities 
which should be of special value to young workers 

In Ceylon, provision is made for the protection of children 
tinder the Poor Law Ordinance, which requires local authori¬ 
ties to relieve and assist oiphans and children below a pres¬ 
cribed age, of poor parents who are not able to maintain them, 
to obtain for them educational facilities and industrial train¬ 
ing and to erect and maintain school buildings and orphanages 
for this purpose The Orphanages Ordinance provides for the 
registration and control of orphanages and for the making of 
Clovernment grants for the care and maintenance of children 
There are moreover, a number of voluntary agencies which 
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provide for the care and protection of children and y< ung 
persons 

It appears likely, however, that most of the measures taken 
for the protection of children and young persons, whether by 
voluntary associations or by the social services of local autho¬ 
rities or by employers, will be absorbed in general social secu¬ 
rity schemes as these are developed In this way they can be 
organised so as to benefit the whole juvenile population and 
not merely a few privileged sections 

Social services of this kind need a highly trained staff Since 
most Asiatic countries lack the necessary personnel and have 
but few institutions for training social workers, special measures 
are required This point was emphasised in several of the 
resolutions adopted by the joint (JNRRA-UNRRA Conference iu 
March 1947 


Administration 

When, at its 27th Session (Pans, 1945), the International 
Labour Conference drew up a comprehensive plan for the 
protection of elnldien and young workers, the interdependence 
of the various parts of this plan was stressed on several occa¬ 
sions The Conference adopted a resolution stating that “an 
adequate and co-ordinated framework of law and administra¬ 
tion is essential for the application by Governments of the 
broad social policies necessary for the full protection of child¬ 
ren and voung persons’’ The resolution calls attention to the 
importance of organising “competent, specialised services to 
administer the proposed social programmes” and of putting into 
execution “the \anous parts of the unified national programme 
.. m an integrated manner” 1 

Although few as yet, the attempts to set up administrative 
bodies specialising in child protection so far made in Asia are 
worth noting In se%eral cases administrative action has been 
taken for a special and limited purpose, for example, “pro¬ 
tectors” have been appointed, as pieviously mentioned, to ad¬ 
minister the laws and regulations for the protection of mui tsai 
in several Malayan territories, similar measures have been taken 

1 Resolution concerning the protection of children and young workers* 
paragraph 34 
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in the mumeipahli of SI, anirfa. such Vocalised 

administrate e agencies, although ample scope for 

action, deal with general social pmblems but not with labour 
problems strictly so called Tins is the ease, toi examp <, \/i 
the welfare actmties of the labour departments in Indian 
provinces 

An example of an admuustidtne bodv specialism” more ex- 
clusn ely in child labour problems is to be found in the Depart 
ment of Labor of the Philippines, the Inspection Pmsion 
includes a Women’s and Children’s Section It seeing how¬ 
ever, that the duties of this section aie lestiitted to the execu¬ 
tive supervision of conditions of employment and that the more 
general problems m the field of education and assistance are 
outside its scope 


The problems concerning the laboui of cluldien and \oung 
persons obviously call foi serious consideiation, tor the future 
depends on the stait in life grven to them It is und unable 
that in Asia, where the basic problem that of prematuic em¬ 
ployment, is still only partially solved, if at all, it is in respect 
of measures of a geneial cLaractci for the piotection of young 
persons that a progiamme of immediate action would be parti¬ 
cularly desirable 

The placing of the question of the employment of children 
and young persons on the agenda of the Asiatic Regional Con¬ 
ference to be held m China in 1948 therefore seems opportune 
Naturally, there can be no question of duplicating the work 
accomplished at the General Conference, which has made a com¬ 
prehensive survey of these problems and drawn up the mam 
lines of policy to be pursued It is rather a question of inter¬ 
preting and adapting this general plan to the actual conditions 
in Asia and of initiating action which may lead by successive 
stages to the standards desired by all the States Membeis 
However, the ground to be covered is so extensive that it may 
be necessary to deal more particularly with one basic q lestion, 
around which other problems could be grouped This might 
be formulated as follows: 
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The regulation of admission of children and y nip i asous 
to employment m diffeient field-, of economic activity, the effec¬ 
tive enioicement ot the necc^saiy 1 emulations, including thff 
oiganisution of the administrative services for the purpose, with 
duo legald to the existing conditions m Asiatic countries 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Distribution of Women Workers 

A large proportion of women workers in Asiatic countries arc 
•employed in agriculture, either in family undertakings or as 
paid workers Thus m 1939, in the Philippines, 43 2 per c«*nt 
„of women workers were engaged in agncultural occupations 
In India, according to the Census for 1931, nearly 29 million 
women were engaged in the “exploitation of animals and vege¬ 
tation”, out of a total occupied female population of nearly 
49 million. On tea, coffee, and rubber plantations, women 
workeis form 45, 40, and 25 pei cent of the workers respectively, 
in the Assam tea gardens the number of female workers m 
1943-44 was 249,813, while the number of male workers was 
249,371 Except in the case of rubber plantations, recruitment 
of labour is made on a famdy basis, which accounts for the con¬ 
siderable number of women workers employed on plantations 
In Ceylon, where the position is somewhat similar, the number 
of women workers on estates m 1945 was 48,647 Ceylonese and 
186,406 Indian, while there were 53,533 Ceylonese and 198,924 
Indian male workers These figures, however, do not tak^ into 
account the coconut, tea and lubber plantations, which do not 
employ Indian immigrant labour According to the Report 
of the Commission on Social Services published in February 
1947, the proportion of women workers to men workers is about 
195,000 to 200,000 on estates, end 200,000 to 600,000 in under¬ 
takings other than estates A considerable number of women 
are also employed on rubber plantations in Malaya and Indo- 
China 

In industry also, the number of women employed is far from 
negligible According to a survey of industrial workers made 
In China in 1930 by the Ministry of Industries, in 28 cities of 9 
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provinces the number of women m employment was 379,837, 
compared with 372,170 men and 54,905 children; thus women 
formed 46 6 per cent of the total labour force 1 

The results of a more recent, although less extensive enquiry, 
carried out in Shanghai m the latter part of 1946 2 , showed, how¬ 
ever, a higher proportion of women 85,545 women, or 61 per 
cent of the total adult labour foice, and 53,065 men were em¬ 
ployed m the 1,582 liidustnal undertakings covered by the en¬ 
quiry It was also found that, m contrast to the situation as 
regards jmenile workeis, the proportion of women workers was 
loner in the smaller undertakings than in factories (as defined 
by the Factoiy Act) 

In Indonesia, 31,995 female workers, as compared with 140,713 
male workers, were employed in 1940 in factories covered by 
the 1910 Regulations concerning industrial safety and in fac¬ 
tories using mechanical motive power and employing more than 
50 poisons They thus fonned about 18 per cent of the total 
labom force employed in the factories In the Philippines, 
267,359 women, or 24 5 per cent of the female labour foice, 
were employed in mechanised or manufacturing industries m 
1939. in 1441, the aveiage was 275,391 out of a total of 2,522,753 
The employment ot women m uulustrv is also increasing iu 
Siam, J3uima, Malaya and Singapoie 

In India, the situation is different According to the 3931 
census, 4,554,426 women w r ere i mploy ed m industry (29 per cent 
of the total number of industrial workers) At the piesent 
time, they are not employed mainly in factories covered by’ 
the Factones Act, although this might have been so in the past. 
In 1939, women 3 still formed 117 per cent of the total number 
of workers in such factories, but in 1943 they constituted only 
10 8 per cent of the total (265,509 women out of a total of 
2,436,312 industrial workers), and the position was the same in 
1944 Contrary to what might be expected, they are not 
employed m large numbers m the cotton textile industry’ The 
report on conditions of labour m cotton mills, published m 1946 
by the Labour Investigation Committee, shows that m 1914, with 
the exception of three factories in Cochin State, in which they 
formed 52 per cent of the total labour force, being employed 

1 The figures exclude 417,602 unclassified workers in Canton 

* See above, p 141 

1 Including adolescent girls between 15 and 17 years of age under the 
heading ‘ ‘ women ’ 
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as an experimental measure, they were only 2G per cent oi' Ihe 
total in the nulls suiveyed m Coimbatore, 20 per rent m Madura 
and Mysore City, 14 per cent in Sholapur, 12 per unt in 
Bombay City, 10 per cent m Bangalore, 6 6 per cent in Abmed- 
abad and in Baioda City, 5 9 per cent in Bengal, 2 2 pci cent 
in Lahoie and 1 3 per cent in Delhi City No women were 
employed in the spinning and weaving mills in Madras City’. 

In contiast to this situation m the Indian textile mdustiy, W 
other Asiatic countnes women workers form the majouly of 
the total employed m the industry The oveiwhelmuig im¬ 
portance of this mdustiy’ one oi two decades ago m the Chinese 
economy and the predominant position which it still occupies in 
spite of the recent development of other ludustues explain the 
high proportion of women workers to the total industrial labour 
force Out of 432,940 women workers employed in 19j(J m the 
Chinese factories co\eied by’ official statistics, 365,139 worked m 
cotton nulls In 1943, the findings of a sample enquiiy earned 
out in file laige textile factoncs in the Hong Kong area showed 
that women woikeis foimed 70 per cent of the total labour 
force in the industry’ Thib figure suggests that tlicie was very 
little change dining the preceding ten or twelve y’eais since the 
proportion of women in the textile industry show'll by the afoic- 
mentioued survey of the Ministry of Industries in 1930 w,n 67 9 
per cent The in\estimations made in 1946 in Shanghai showed 
a piepondeiance of women workers m the textile mdiistiv 75 
per cent in cotton spinning, 65 per cent in woollen spinning, 62 
per cent in dyeing and weaving of cotton and wool, and 62 per 
cent m silk weaving Silk leeling was not coveied by the en¬ 
quiry, but investigations made m 1930 showed that m China 
mainly women and girls are employed on this process 

Other industries m which women form a large piopoition of 
the labour force are the tobacco and match industries—m 3946 
in Shanghai, 82 per cent of the total number of adult workers 
employed in the manufacture of cigarettes and 55 per cent in 
that of matches were women 

Many women in India are also employed in seasonal industries 
which furnish law materials to the textile industry—cotton gin¬ 
ning and baling and jute pressing For instance, the Labour 
Investigation Committee, surveying the cotton ginning and 
baling industry m 1944, found that in the 56 gins and 42 presses 
visited in the Central Provinces and Berar, 50 38 per cent. 
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<j£ the total labour forco weie women For this kind o p woik 
69 per cent of the woi kers were employ'd through < onirardors 
The drying and packing ot tea i>> another seasonal industry 
in wlimii huge numbers of women air employed 

In Cevlon, women workeis in nidustiv aie engaged mnitilv 
m plumbago cuinig, match and ngaiette manufacture, the 
textile, (uii, and fibre mdustiy, sio'os, and mills dealing with 
eopia, tea, mbbei, and otliei plantation pioducts building 
opeiations, and domestic service 

In the Philippines, the great majority of female industrial 
woik* 1 s were employed in 1939 in embioideiy and dressmaking 
(111 l s 0) and in the manufacture of textile*, (54,787), mats 
(26 l‘> 81 and hats (20448) 

Home woik affords employment to nianv women, although it 
is impossible to estimate their numbei Arts and crafts (weav¬ 
ing bust etmakuig, embroidery and lacemaking) are generally 
earned on m iiual districts, but village industries are gradually 
being supeiseded by industrial home woik, which bungs in 
its tiam all the evils that this foim of production too often 
involves—long houis of work, low wages, and lack o*-’ legal 
piotdtion hi (’Inna and also m Indo-('hina industrial home 
woik includes embroidery and lain making for export pjr- 
poses in India, mica cutting and splitting, shellac inauufac- 
tme and cigarette manufacture Dining the war famih work- 
sliops weio utilised for making articles foi the use of the rimed 
toiii — blankets, textiles, sandals, etc 

.V huge mopoition of the female lahoiu foiee m Asiatic 
counties is emploved m domestic seiviee Tn India, aeeoidmg 
to the 1931 Census, 8,803,790 women belonged to this eat°gorv 
(tw i< e as main as m industry), m the Plnlinpines, m 19.16, 
207 256 women workers (18 8 pei cent of the toCil female 
labom foiee) weie employed as domestic vvoikers 

In ‘-eveial Asiatic countries, women are frequently engaged 
on work involving considerable physical strain, such as that 
of carrying loads (mainly m the mining and building indus¬ 
tries) Very little statistical information is available on this 
sublet, except in the case of the employment of women in 
ihines in India The figures obtained from the enquiry into 
conditions of work in the coal mining industry undertaken for 
the Labour Investigation Committee in February 194 4 show 
an increase in the employment of women on such work between 
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3939 and 1944 from 23,004 to 61,427 (or about 25 per cent, 
of the total labour force employed m 1944) Apart iiom the 
employment of women on undeiground work in mines (11,865 
women m 1944), peimitted as a tempoiary measure dm mg the 
war, theie was an appreciable meiease m then* employment on 
surface woik (13,147 in 1944 as against 4,634 in 1 ( >TJ), m 
1944, women workers formed 34 per cent of the total labour 
force 


Maternity Protection 

The alarmingly high level of maternal and infantile morta¬ 
lity and morbidity in Asiatic countries is illustrated bv the 
estimate that in the Indian provinces 200,000 women die each 
year m childbirth or as a result of pathological piegnauev, and 
that two million women suffer, to a varying extent, fioni chronic 
disorders due to the same causes 1 The leport on the voiking 
of the Bengal Maternity Benefit Act m 1944 states that m 1,105 
of the cases m which benefit had been granted dunng the year, 
only 83 1 per cent of the women and 78 6 pei cent of the 
infants had survived the four wrecks following the dav of delivery 
The paiticular urgency m Asiatic countries of maternity pro¬ 
tection is amply evident fiom this sitiation Such piotecuon 
is one of the fundamental pioblems of women’s emplovment 
everywhere It has hitherto been afforded more oi less sporadi¬ 
cally by philanthropic organisations founded by private initia¬ 
tive, but by degrees, and especially m the last few yeat>, the 
question has been given considerable attention by tlie public 
authorities, and legislative action on behalf of women workers 
has been taken in a number of countries (such as China, India, 
Ceylon, Indo-China, Indonesia and Malaya) 

Before analysing these provisions, mention should be made 
of the principles which have been adopted by the Internation¬ 
al Labour Organisation concerning maternity protect’ou The 
Childbirth Convention, 1919, concerns the employment of 
women before and after childbirth and applies to industry and 
commerce, with the exception of undertakings in which only 
members of the same family are employed The Convention 
prohibits the employment of a woman worker during the 6 

1 Report of Health Survey and Development Committee, 1946. 
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Meeks following her confinement and establishes her right to 
6 weeks’ leave before liei confinement, during this penod she 
is entitled to benefits provided eitliei out of public funds or by 
means of a system of insurance, and also to free attendance by 
a doctor or certified midwife If she is nursing her child the 
Convention lays down that she is allowed half an hour twice 
a day for tins purpose Moreover, the Convention pi elects 
her against dismissal during the prescribed period of absence 
or during a longer period (in the case of illness arising out of 
pregnancy or confinement), the maximum duration of .vhidi is 
to be fixed by the competent authority m each country In 
1921, the International Labour Conference also adopted a 
Recommendation for the purpose of ensuring for women Mage 
earners in agriculture protection before and after chddbiitii 
Similar to that piowded for women workers m indudrv and 
commerce under the 1919 Convention 
The scope of these international legulations is not wide 
enough to pi mule full pioteetion for women worker since 
they do not cmer all class*s of occupations, in paiticular they 
exclude domestic woikers, who toim the largest occupational 
category in Asiatic countnes Ne\eitheless, these regulations 
have contributed in a largt- measure to the development of A 
system of pioteetion for woikmg mothers in many countries, 
although as yet their nifiuenci on the continent of Asia is less 
marked Most of the maternity protection laws and regula¬ 
tions enacted m Asiatic countries differ in important respects 
from the provisions of the Convention and none of the countries 
in cpiestion has ratified the Convention 

The categories of women workers covered by maternity pro¬ 
tection regulations m Asiatic countries are e\en more limited 
than those specified in the international regulations, these 
categories are workers in factories (China and most of the 
Indian provinces 1 ) , workeis on plantations (Assam) , workers 
in mines (Indian provinces), “coolies” (Indonesia). In 
Indo-Chma, the maternity protection measures cover the 
Asiatic and European (and assimilated) women wage earners 
employed in industrial, commercial, and mining undertakings 

‘Maternity Benefit Acts are m force in the following provinces- Ajmer* 
Merwara (1932), Assam (1944), Bengal (1939), Bihar (1945), Bombay 
(1929), Central Provinces (1930), Delhi (1937), Madras (1934), Tnnjab 
(1943), Sind ^1939), and the United Provinces (1938), the States of 
Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad, IndoT« and Mysore have similar Acts. 
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Dnd Asiatic women (and women assimilated to them) employed 
as contract labour in agncultural undertakings In some of 
the British teintones in Asia the law applies to all Asiatic 
women w r age earners except domestic workers In Ceylon, the 
law applies to all women workeis m mines, estates, shops, mul 
factories where 10 or more persons are employed, it has gene¬ 
rally been found that the legulalions aie complied with mote 
closely on the estates than in mines and factor ios 

In only a few cases does the period of maternity lea\e tor 
77 omen workers exceed a total of 8 weelm (generally, 1 weeks 
before and 4 weeks after confinement) It is, howevei, inte¬ 
resting to note that for wminen workeis in the Indian mining 
industry, where the prohibition of undergioimd employmcLt 
was suspended m 1943 m order to meet emergency wa»* needs, 
the period was extended by the Mines Maternity Benefit (Am¬ 
endment) Act, 1945, to 10 weeks before and 6 w r eeks after 
confinement In Ceylon, the period is 6 weeks (2 befoie and 
4 after confinement) 

In many Asiatic countries women workers are piotectod 
against dismissal on the termination of their contiact during 
the period of legal maternity lea\e On the other hand, they 
are seldom effectively protected against dismissal as a result 
of pregnancy, a serious risk owing to the legal obligation placed 
upon the employer to pa\ all or part of the woman's wage 
during her maternity lea\e The Ceylonese regulations pro¬ 
tect the rights of women woikeis dismissed duimg the 5 months 
preceding confinement 

Owing to the absence of an adequate general system of public 
health services or health insurance, Asiatic laws anrl iemula¬ 
tions seldom provide for the enfoicement of the right of women 
workers to free attendance bj a doctor or certified midwufe ,»s 
laid down in the 1919 Convention These laws and regulations, 
however, contain some significant provisions in the Indian pio- 
vinces of Sind and Assam, the Maternity Benefit Acts impose 
an obligation on employers to provide medical aid free of 
charge, in addition to cash benefit The United Provinces and 
Bihar Acts provide for a bonus to be paid in addition to mater¬ 
nity benefits if use is made of the services of a qualified medical 
practitioner; they also provide for the appointment of health 
visitors To encourage women employed in the mining in¬ 
dustry to obtain adequate assistance at the time of confinement, 
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the Indian Mines Maternity Benefit Rules, 1943, issued undei 
section 6 ol the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, provide foi 
the payment of an additional bonus to the women entitled to 
matermt\ benefits it thf\ utilise the services of a qualified 
midwife oi otliei qualified peisons and are not otherwise en¬ 
titled to tiiese sei\ues Ins* oi ihaige 

In some Asiatn (ountiies, howexci, well-developed public 
health and maternity can* semces exist Thus in Ceylon there 
is a general system of public health services, and the attendance 
at ehildbnth by a qualified midwife extended in 1945 to more 
than halt the total number oi births in the island Special 
provision is also made m the Mateinitv Benefits Ordinance foi 
“alternative benefits’ m special eases consisting ol provision 
of a lying-m room toi confinement foi ,i period of not less than 
It) dav*- and sufficient food during such period, the services ot 
a nndwite «it confinement and ledue* ' benefit in cash equal 
to about halt the lull benefit 1 Fiee public health services 
t •ovidmg mateimtj edie aie also in opciation in the .’rench 
Kstabli'-lummts m India and ui Indo-China 

One of the leatmes common to the Asiatic laws and legula- 
iions concerning matei mty pioteition ix tliat the employer is 
requned t<> hem the expense of maternitv benefits, that is, of 
paying wages, ot benefits forming a specified proportion of the 
wage, during the period ot legal maternity leave This system 
has pioied difficult to enfmee, and when enfoiced has m ]uai- 
tice worked to the disadvantage oi women 

The decline m the number of women vvoikeis m Ti,d<a lie^ 
often been attributed m the annual icpoits of the Central 
(iovemment on the application ot the Indian Factories Act 
as well as m the ieports on the application ot the Maternity 
Bv uefit Vets of the various proxiuces, to the leluctancc of em- 
ploveis to employ poisons who ate subject to special provisions 
involving a eeitam amount ol additional lesponsibilif, The 
women’s organisations of Tndiu liave on several occasions called 
attention to the effect of tins system on the employment of 
women As stated m Professor B P Adarkar’s Report ov 
Health Imuianee foi Industrial Woika s. published by the 

1 In the model centre ot Kalutan, 00 per cent of tl»e confinement cases 
received trained assistan. e, while s~> p t , t ^ n t of the mothers had received 
antenatal care, their maternal mortality rate declined from 22*9 m io ft « 
te 5 4 in 1946 The rife for the whole island was 16 2 m 1043 
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Government of India in 1944, which recommended that allow¬ 
ances under a social insurance scheme should be substituted 
for benefits paid by the employei, certain employers, in their 
efforts to cut down costs, resort to methods which are con¬ 
trary to the interests of women woikers In some eases, 
they try to 1 educe the number of women workers and pieter to 
employ men or clnldier^ in other eases, they discin' rgi pi el¬ 
uant women as soon as then (Olid ltion is known, employers 
have also been known to engage single women or widows m pre¬ 
ference to married women On the otliei hand, women wOliv¬ 
ers, for fear of dismissal, sometimes lefiam fion i chinning the 
benefits to which the\ ate legally entitled Case-, haw been 
known of employeis who pay then w-omeii workeis wages so 
low that the expense involved in maternity pioteuion is m 
effect passed on to the employees 

These drawbaeks have been noted wherevei emph'Wi*, .ne 
required to beai the expense of maternity leave, and it is to 
meet this situation that the 1919 Convention ex pies sly mentions 
that allowances paid to women during this penod should be 
provided either by public funds or b\ a social insurance fund 
Solutions to this difficulty* m accordance with the principles 
on which the decisions of the International Labour Conference 
are based are being eonsideied bv some of the* Asiatic countries 
which had hitherto accepted the principle ot employers' liabi¬ 
lity. In India, the Woikmen’s State Insurance Bill pnvides 
for maternity insurance allowances for (> weeks below and b 
weeks after childbirth, conformin' to the ie<puiemeuts ol 'lie 
Convention and the Labour Investigation Committee has sug¬ 
gested that women employed on plantations should receive the 
same benefits Tn Ceylon, the Commission on Social Services 
recently proposed a maternity insurance scheme, under which 
daily allowances would he paid foi 6 weeks at the full late of 
wages, subyect to a maximum limit of 40 rupees a week 
Obviously, in Asm as elsewhere, effective matemP/ protec¬ 
tion, safeguarding both the health and the economic interests 
of women workers, could be most satisfactorily developed with¬ 
in the framework of a social security scheme Nevertheless, 
until it is possible to organise such schemes, the situation 
might provisionally be dealt with by the adoption of a suggestion 
made by the 2nd Conference of American States Members of 
the International Labour Organisation, since the existing condi- 1 
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tions m some ol the Latin American countnes are comparable 
to those m Asia This suggestion is to grant maternity allow¬ 
ances wh'eh would be financed by a public fund provided from 
taxes imposed on undertakings “at a rate based upon the total 
■working font* male ami lemale, so as to avoid estafiiiihmg a 
direct relation bet\v«en the engagement ot a woman woiker 
and tin* pavment of t ontributions toi maternity benefits” 1 

The cate ot infants and \oung children creates everywhere 
a diffii nit pioblem toi woikmg motheis, wlneli in Asiatic coun¬ 
tries is intensified In the lngli bnth late To solve it, women 
have olti n liied biumiiig then \oungei tluldien with them to 
the factoi\ a custom which obviously eau he \erv detrimental 
to the childicn s health <ni(l salety Heine the adoption ot 
measmes to pio\ule cieclie-. amt day urn -cues in uiid‘*”T«ikings 
which iunplo\ a lame mnnbei ul women The Chinese Eactoiy 
Regulations la\ down that estahlislunents employing women 
shall ptovide a room toi huimiu* and, it possible a cieche with 
nurses ioi the caie ot ndants, and th<*\ piolnbit the entrance 
of childicn to the tactoiy One ol the fiist adnunistiative 
orders toi enforcing these Factors Regulations related to 
factor} , rcclics The legislation of several othei countries 
empoweis the competent authorities to icquire employers to 
establish a cieche for the children of women workers, eg, 
Malaya and Borneo The Indian Factones Act, 1934, also 
empowers the provincial Governments to make rules requiring 
that in factories where more than 50 women are employed 
a suitable room shall be reserved for the use of children under 
6 years of age (The Burmese factories Act contains similar 
provisions ) In the province of Bombay there were 127 factory 
cr&hes in operation in 1943, and many of the factories also 
provided nnlk, clothes, soap, and medical aid to the children, 
as well as educational facdities It should bo noted that, as 
regards women workeis in mines, the Central Government has 
already made it compulsory, bv the Mines Creche Rules 194t>, 
under section 30 of the Indian Mines Aet, to provide creches 
in mining undertakings m accordance with the standards pres¬ 
cribed in the Rules, and to have the children attending the 
creche medically examined regularly Except on the estates, 

1 Second Conference of tlie American States vrhic li are Members of the 
International Labour Organisation (Havana, 1939), Record of Proceed, 
inga (Montreal, 1911), p 233 
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few employeis in Ceylon have taken the initiative m setting 
up creches, the number m 19to was 671 In other eountncs, 
too, ereehes aie frequently provided on plantations on w hu*h 
women au> employed, even vheie employers are not legally 
bound to do so The standards oi sanitary and laboui welfare 
services on the plantations \at\ considerably The leeent 
sur a ey made In the Labour Imestimation Committee m India 
showed that most otten the sanitan t onditions were unsatis¬ 
factory , and tlie Committee recommended that employer-, should 
be reqimod by Jan to maintain well-defined standards 

The proMsion and propel niamtenaine of ereehes aie cer¬ 
tainly questions which affect ^lu. voltaic of children as much 
as that of mothois who have to voik and look at’tei their 
children at the same time The general mtioduction oL this 
amenitv would be a valuable contilbulion lo the improvement 
of the position oi women, ,is the (tedie would en.ible the mam 
girls who have to look aftei tlm youngest chilclien in the family 
to attend school Tlicie is no doubt that ihe lack of < leches in 
suffieient numbcis is one of tin icasons loi tin* pooi school 
attendance among gills It is necossan hovoiei, to oigamso 
the provision oi eieehes with suffieient <ait\ ,iml it e nild be 
desirable that such organisation should take the form ot a col¬ 
lective social service toi the entile woiking population lather 
than be confined to workers in Ihe laigei undeitakings 

.Another important piobleni of maternity pioteetio.i i-> to 
pievent the employment of piegnant women on faslcs which 
might be detrimental to then health In some Asiatic c«nu- 
tries, laws and legulations have been adopted foi tin-, puipose, 
these are mentioned later 

In concluding the above smvcv oi the various maternity 
protection measures for women woikers m Asiatic countries, 
it must be noted that all the measures mentioned have seldom 
been adopted m any single country But the need foi im¬ 
proving and supplementing the existing legislation has been 
recognised, even though action has so far been rather halting. 
A maternity protection piogramme for these countries should 
include the following important points 

(1) The strengthening of legislation entitling the worker 
to maternty leave with the assurance of holding her job, 

(2) The setting up of a system of allowances instead of 
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v/ages during maternity leave, Awtlun the iratnework of a social 
security system, 

(.)) The setting up <>t lieallh -<■ l\ which are sufficiently 
developed to eiisme the sup«*i \ lsion ot piegnant Avomeu woikers 
and the piousion <>t obstetrical attendaru e in prop :v health 
•conditions 1 


1J t vr/i (l PR> )'l EC 1 ION 

In Asia, social legislation has e\olvecl on much the same lines 
as ;n western countries seAeial decades earlier, and the first 
regulations concerning employment A\ero enacted f o a I ford 
protection to women and children With the adoption ol gene¬ 
ral nuMsmrs loi seem mg hiunane conditions of Avork tor Avork- 
ers of both sexes and oi all ages, some of this special legisla¬ 
tion Ma k now been icplaced oi else the difteiences winch still 
exist te-tween the iemulations ui I nice foi men and lot adult 
women lrlate <>nl\ to matleis ol detail and aie too sbpht to 
be taken into i onsicleiation m this huel suiacv Tins is the 
case 1 , ui paiticuhii as legaiels legulutioiis aa1uc*1i lestuct aao ris¬ 
ing lioms and fix the A\oikeis light to a weekh test There 
are he>we\ci 1 am» quest toil', cm A\hieh Asiatic legislation makes 
special piovision t‘m the health protection of adult Avomen 
workeis night At oik and industrial health and safety 

A i<//</ M otk 

The Intel national Contention of 1919 (which replaced ail 
ea'iiei Comention adopted at Heine in 190(1) laid down definite 
standards as leg.uds night aaoiK Either bv direct ratification 
(India! oi b> extension to non-metiopolitan territories (I.utish 
terntoi ics in Asia, Indo-Cum.u and Indonesia) of i atuic.itions 
by the metropolitan eomitiA the 1919 Comention concerning 
night Avork ol women in unlustn has had far-reaelmig etfoetn 
in a laige number ol Asiatic countries In these countries the 
problem mn\ be saul to have been sohed almost befoie it became 
acute 

‘Points 2 .met ’> .no «hs< awel m moie clet.ul in Tteport f, 1 toblcm* of 
octal fitOurihf • 
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The situation is very different, howevei, m two Asiatic Mem¬ 
ber States, China and Siam, which have not ratified the Con¬ 
vention, and apparently also m the Philippine fa * hina, the 
problem of night work of women is one of long st mdmg, es- 
p ecialiy in the textile mdustiv, where voik m shifts is highly 
developed When the Factory Act was consolidated m 1932, a 
provision was included piolubiting night vvoik ol women be¬ 
tween 10 p m and 6am, howcvci, the enfoi cement of this 
provision was postponed from yeai to veai because ol practi¬ 
cal or technical dilficulties, and dining the wai the imperative 
needs of national defence required suspension ol these iegula- 
tions, as in most of the other belligeient iountlies It appears, 

therefore, that this problem is one which will have to be dealt 
with in China when economic and mm ial life can be reoiganised 
m normal conditions and, ui paitieiilai, when shoit<*» working 
hours are fixed, so that two -shifts not exceeding 8 hours each 
can be included withm the time interval authorised by the 
Com ertion 

No mention is m.ide of the legulation at uight work ui the 
Philippines in Act No 3071 of 1923, which laid down i emula¬ 
tions concerning many otliei aspects ol the emplovment of 
women and young persons 

In other Asiatic countries the Convention has often served 
as a guide m the adoption of measuics to pi event abuses m the 
emplovment of women on industrial night work It leaves to 
the competent authorities consideiahle latitude in its applica¬ 
tion, under a special clause in this Convention, India and Siam 
may restrict the application of its piovisions to lactones as 
defined by the national laws and legulations, and under Article 
35 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion, the extension of these provisions to colonies and protec¬ 
torates mav he modified to suit die local conditions For this 
reason there is considerable variation as to detail in night work 
regulations in Asiatic eountnes 

In India central legislation on night work applies only to 
the larger factories (using mechanical motive power and, as a 
rule, employing 20 or more peisons), and night work in small 
mechanised industries and in workshops where only manual 
labour is used, even though a large number of workers are 
employed, is not generally regulated Tn these workshops, in 
which only the provincial authorities have at present power 
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to regulate the conditions ot woik and protect worn, against 
night work, most of the workers «ue reported to be women., 
In some eases these autlioidies liave taken action tot ex¬ 
ample, the Government ot the Central Provinces, winch m 
1937 passed an Act on mncgulated factories (not cmerod by 
the Factories Ait) that applies to workshops engaged in the 
manufactuie of mdigmou-, cigaiettes and ot shellac nod i,n 
leather tanning, in which 10 or moie persons are mnployed. 
As was pointed out in icgaid to the miniinum age »oi admi8- 
sit,n to employment 1 the extension ot the scope of the central 
legislation is being etfeeteo b\ degrees In revising the Fac¬ 
tories Act this point might |„. dealt with, it will be* ue. essary 
to gi\e gieater Hexibilit\ to the legulations which at present 
prohibit the emplovment of women during a specified period 
of 11 hours (fioiu 7 p m to 6 a m ), and to adopt the aeiange- 
ment pumded foi in the Comention, allowing md.\idual 
undertakings to draw up tneu own schedules on condition that 
tht night penod is .it least 11 consecutive hours in duration 
and includes the internal between 10 p ni and 5am (or 
between 11 p m and (> a m under an exemption neimitted 
hv the ie\ ise»l Convention) Such flexibility will inevitably 
he mpured because ot the me teasing tendency to leduee the 
bouts ol wmk, which will ’.uihtate the organisation ot em- 
ploxment m thiee shifts, and it is onlv propei tli.it tw'o of 
these fluffs should be open to women 

The legulations m this icspect m such countries is tndu, 
limnui Ccxlon, Indo-Chm i end Mala\a generalli follow the 
pattern of the Comention, although m some eases th* provi¬ 
sions an* strietei , foi example a longer night internal than 
that »equned b\ the Comention is m force in tli^ French 
Establishments m Tmlia when* it is fixed between 8 p m and 
6 a m 

On the othei hand, whei the application of the Night Work 
(Women) Convention. 1919, was extended to Indonesia b\ two 
Ordinances of 1925, the Governor authoiised exemption** in 
addition to those laid down in the Convention Night work of 
women w r as permitted in five kinds of industrial occupations 
(sugar factories during the season, fibre and cassava meal fac¬ 
tories, oil factories, and salt works), provided that the under¬ 
takings utilising the exemption supplied the Labour Office 
’See Chapter- PTT, p 156. 
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wit!- statistical inhumation ar legulai inteivals ieg.ii dine Hie 
liuu s oi wmk and tlu* waives oL women workeis employed at 
t Tu siv otliei kinds ol‘ woik peimits iiiif*lit be ’united 
})\ the Labom Othee at the lequest ol the ninieitakn; lot a, 
s }h i ified pcuod oi time not exceedin'., one 01 Oo months 1»\ an 
Otdmance oi 1941, tlie geneial peiuiauent exemptions weie 
abolished m the five occupations foi which they liad been 
authorised, and instead, the use oi the exemption was made 
conditional as m the occupations of the second groin*, on a 
peimit being obtained bv the undertaking from the Labom 
Oince foi a specified penod and in conditions detenn'm d ia 
each case 


Health and Safety m Eniyloynunt 

Various laws and regulations ha\e been adopted in Asiatic 
countries to improve the conditions ol work ior women em¬ 
ployed m occupations involving usks ot accidents, excessive 
fatigue oi occupational diseases, oi to prohibit thou employ - 
ment in such occupations These provisions either fix special 
conditions loneeinmg healtli and safety measiues foi the pro¬ 
tection of women engaged in specified occupatioiLs oi entile 

prohibit the employment of w r omen m ceitani typis of ac¬ 
tivity 

Health and safety measiues for the pioteition ot women m 
ecitam occupations—generally m mdustrv —vary iiom countiy 
to country Under the Chinese Factoi.v Act, 1932, in princi¬ 
ple. women may be employed m factories only after a medi¬ 
cal examination In Indo-Chma, piovision is made for fixing 
by admimstiative legulations special conditions for the em¬ 
ployment of women in oaheadny oi dangerous industrial es¬ 
tablishments The legisiatioij ol sevetal non-meTiopohiau 
Asiatic territoucs is of this type and it conforms to the pattern 
of the legulations in Fiance ind m the United Kingdom In 
Ceylon, for example, the corn!'tions which may be fix'*d by the 
(lovernoi ni Council are specified in great detail md relate, 
among other matteis, to safeli and healtli in industrial un¬ 
dertakings employing women and the obligations of employ¬ 
ers m this respect In some cases, special conditions -no fixed 
for employment on specified jobs, m Indo-Chma, the fencing 
of the dangerous parts of machines is made a condition for the 
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employment of women on tliost machines and m workplaces 
(shops and atcessory premises <k inanv scats miu‘ be pro¬ 
vided as tilde are woiuni employed 1 In the PinIi[),»ilies, 
seats must be pionded both m industiial and in eommcieial 
undertakings In Ceylon one seal to eveiv three feuiale ‘-hop 
assistants must be provided behind the (ountei, and Iheie 
must be suitable samtaiy ion veil unices tor their exclusive 

It should, howevei, be added that Asiatu count in** often 
I>rt lei to prohibit <dto*?ethei the employment of women m 
certain oeeupations, rather than adopt rneasuies to icrri.ldte 
tin conditions of work suitably lot them, without icstiicting 
then rifrht to emplovment In China as well as in India 
(eithei undei the cential Fa< toi ies Act 01 under provincial 
reiriifalions) and liiinna. Iho emplov meat oi adult women is 
wen '* ills piolnbited, along with the emplovment of chddien, 
m enp.itions which <in> leiogmseil as involving spei ’a| i isks, 
even oidm.iiv aieulent 1 isks tiom m.uhnieiv which i an be 
avoided b\ e.u el illness ami b\ the teaching oi satetv methods 
On * ieason wliv the pioluhitioii of emplovment is mu< h more 
genet al than the moie eomplieated method of 1 emulations may 
le ihe i isk ot aendeuts tiom Mowing jraiments Another 
ieason is tin* lack of adequate vocational training taeihties 
for women whose emplovment is geneialy confined to im- 
skilh d oMiipafions 

N<*v( itholt-ss some unskilled occupations aie most auluous 
and involve seiions health usks foi women which mav be 
casilv ov oi looked, because thev aie not as obvious as iceideuts 
Irani maelmiei v This applies, for example to the custom, 
still widespread in Asia ol emplov mg women on unloading 
vessels m ports and on suiting and loading >u quanies a.id m 
the nnnng mdustiv Ii must he pointed out moieovei that 
su< h wiik is often undei taken by eontiaetois, and that women 
empl.ived hv them an* unpioteeted by laws which would topiv 
to women vvoikets icei mted direetlv by the undei takings eon- 
eernef l The mining mdustiv a (fouls an example where a 
large pvopoitinu ot tin* surface labour is emploved through 
contractors The Labour Investigation Committee in Turin 

‘Tn flu' case of indigenous women woiktrs, the term “seat * mar tie 
interpreted to mem .no piece of furniture ooyeied with a mat and 'suit¬ 
able fot sitting in the traditional niannei 
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found that in 1944, 48 5 per cent of the “coolies” Here en¬ 
gaged through contractors 

Underground work m mines is one of these arduous occupa¬ 
tions m which, as recently as 10 oi 20 years ago, the employ¬ 
ment of women was fairly widespread in Asia In India, on 
account of poverty and also because of the custom of families 
working together, miners were often recruited for work under¬ 
ground in family units The employment of women on this 
particularly heavy work has now been abolished by law m all 
Asiatic countries except Japan 1 How r evcr, as a lesult of urgent 
war needs, the Government of India found it necessary in 1943 
to exempt, as an emergency measure, <oul mines in certain 
provinces (Bengal, Bihar, Uential Piovmces and Berar, and 
Orissa) from the prohibition of employ ment of women on 
underground work m mines, specified conditions lor the em¬ 
ployment of women were laid down On 1 February 1946 
the prohibition was again put into force 

The difficulties that the gradual elimination oi the employ¬ 
ment of women on underground work in mines met with m 
India between 1929 and 1938—that of absorbing m surface 
work all the women workers available and the reduction of 
the family income resulting from the unemployment of women 
laid off—show' that the prohibition by law of the employment 
ot women in other occupations which are almost as arduous 
and m which they are customarily employed is not an effective 
way of affording protection A constructive policy for guid¬ 
ing 'hese women workers to other occupations and for provid¬ 
ing them with the necessary training might lead to a more 
satisfactory solution of the pioblem The magnitude of the 
pioblein and its complexity will be apparent wlieu it is recalled 
that m 1928, when the first measures were about to be taken 
n< India foi eliminating the employment of women on under¬ 
ground work in mines, 31,785 women, or 26 9 pei cent of the 
total labour force employed underground, were so employed. 
Some of these workers were re-engaged for underground work 
during the war, and the problem of finding suitable employment 
for them still remains to bo solved. The Government of 

1 Tlie Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935 (No 45) is 
enforced in China, India, Ceylon, Indo-China, French Establishments in 
India, Indonesia, Malaya (former Federated Malay States, Job ore, 
Kedah, Perils, Trengganu and Brunei), and Fiji, 
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India lias eon dm t**<l a field studv ot the situation 111 mining 
areas, end programines in pro\ ide training in cottage indus¬ 
tries lia\e been diawn up Vegetable gardens and farms 
which will provide employment for women are being established 
m some of the coal mining areas 

Until women‘woikeis aie prouded wuth employment more 
suitable for them than hea\j work, some steps might be taken 
to ease the burden of work foi fhe women already employed in 
occupations invohing considerable jiliysieal strain The weight 
of loads earned by women ni'ght, for example, be limited, as 
has been done in Lidia by rules enacted under the Mines Act,, 
and in the French Establishments m India It would be desir¬ 
able to include all foi ms ot heav\ w’ork in the scope of protective 
measures for piegnant women The measmes adopted m India 
foi the protection ot women employed on underground work 
in mines undet the wartime exemption - medical mmrvision 
and maternity lea\e beginning 10 weeks before childbirth and 
continuing (5 weeks aftei childbirth—provide a < hie to the pre¬ 
cautions that might b<* taken in this respect In Imlo-China, 
for instante, women may bt emploved onlv on light woik during 
the last months befoie and tli lirst months aftei childbirth 
One administratee measure wlueb has pto\ed iciy useful 
is to recruit personnel to specialise m the handling ot problems 
concerning women’s work fu India, during the war, the Cen¬ 
tral (Jo\ eminent appointed a gioup of officials to specialise im 
pioblems of nulttstiial welfare and included a Lady Councillor 
m tbe section dealing with problems peeuliai to women workers 
A special section for the supervision of conditions of work of 
women and children was set up several veais ago under the 
Department of Laboi in the Philippines In Asiatic countries 
which are going through a staae of rapid solution m their 
labour legislation and social pohc\, it is essential that women’s 
problems should be considered as a whole and in a broad 
context 


The Economic Sitt-amov of Women Workers 

In 19,18, Sir Harold Butler concluded his report on labour 
conditions in the East with the statement that the basic prob¬ 
lems m that region which must assume priority over labour 
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problems propel Iv so tailed me disease, dliteraev and poverty 
The iemale population uudoubtedlv suffers most from these 
three evds 

TJ’p effer tv ol diildbnth on the in< ulenee oi morbidity have 
been mentmued above and an account ol the preventive 
measures which hate been taken lias also been given The two 
other evils aie, to some extent, interdependent Among the 
numerous reasons why wages, which are as a rule low in Asia, 
are still lower for women is then lack of education, w'hich 
deprives many women of the elementary knowledge indispens¬ 
able for technical training Anothci important leason is that 
large numbers of women are engaged in the most poorly orga 
msed occupations, and th it only a small percentage of them have 
joined the comparatively Jew t»*ade unions which have been 
•established 

Trade unions are the bulwark ot wage pi election in .ill count¬ 
ries Act 111 ('lima vvlieTC' conditions would seem +o be parti¬ 
cular favouiable to the organisation of women workeis m trade 
unions since tlrev constitute moie than hall the adult labour 
force m 1 at tones, then* memboiship in tiade unions was for 
long insignificant At a labour conference tailed by the Chinese 
Association of Labour in 194 5, it was stated that this association 
eompnsed 422,600 membeis, of whom onlv 22,610 were women 
(5 3 per cent ) , 21,415 of these v^omeu workers were employed 
in the textile industry 1 The instability of the Iemale labour 
force, which is even greater than in western countries, m no 
doubt the main reason why women have not become an integral 
part of the working community, a sample enquiry made in 
Chungking in 1943 m the textile industrv showed that 79 per 
cent of the female labour forte wen undei 20 years of age It 
is estimated that women workeis in China remain, on the average, 
barely five or six years m industry In India registered trade 
unions had m 1937-1938 only 14,703 women members out ot a 
total membeisliip ot 390,112 oi 3 7 per cent , in 1942-1943 there 
W'cre 25.972 women members out of a total membership of 
685,299, or 3 8 per cent Y*t, m 1939, 13 7 per cent of the 
total number of workers m factories were women, and m 1943, 

. 1 -Although precise figures are not available, it, is stated that the parti¬ 
cipation of women in the labour movement has substantially increased in 
necent years as a result of the Government 't, policy of promoting labour 
■organisation 
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they tunned 10 8 per cent in Orion, the nunib« r ot women 
belonging to trade umou> was 40,201 m 1946 Then* wag*' 
rates in Irades for which v.agfs boards have been set up rang* 
from 70 per cent of mei. * riles m the plumbago trade to 89 
per cent in the mbbei cvpoil tiade 
A few examples will illustrate the extent ot illiteracy among 
women An enquiry made in Chengtii in China, m 1944. 
showed that only 10 3 pei cent ot the female population were 
liteiate, whereas the figure for the male population wa3 60.7 
per cent In India, according lo a vepoit published m 1933 
by the Board of Education, entitled Education m India in 
1935-36, the number ot female seholais attending recognised 
institutions of all kinds was 1 74h,920, as compared with 
11,334 846 male seholais, a latio ot about 1 to b In 1941, figures 
published In the Depaitmeut ot Education show that 32 women 
per 1,000 weie liteiate, as computed with 195 per 1.000 for 
men llowcvei, m certain picnmees where special ell'orts have 
been made to linpioie the education ot girls, this diffeience la 
less marked Am official lepoit on the progress of education 
in the Bombay Piesidemx between 1937 and 1942 showed that 
m 1942, 4 89 pei cent ol the female population were emoiled 
in recognised schools, as computed with 12 62 per cent ot the 
male population (490,317 gills and 1,364.944 boys), a tatio of 
about 2 to 3 In Mjsoie State, the school attendance hguies 
for 1946 weie .13 1 pei cent lot girls, 74 6 pei cent tor boys 
and daring the y ear 1943-46 the numbei of adult women taught 
to read and write was only 3,110, as against 86,786 men There 
is the same considerable difference m the education of girls 
and of bo\s m Indo-Clnna Statistics foi the two ^e\es sepa¬ 
rately are not available foi the eountiy as a whole, but a local 
emptily made m 1938 m a town in the north of Anuam writh 
fairly good educational facilities — Phu-quang — showed that 
only 12 per cent of the total number of school-gomg children 
were girls, the pioportion of women who could read the phone¬ 
tic script was 2 S per cent, .is compared wuth 33 7 per cent, 
for men Although the situation is better m the French Es¬ 
tablishments in India, where there are more extensive educa¬ 
tional facilities, it is far from being satisfactory so far as the 
girls are concerned, m 1936, girls formed only 22 per cent of 
those attending school In Indonesia, the figures for 1940 
show that 2.2 per cent of the indigenous female population 
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•eouid read and ay rite, as against 10 8 per rent <>1 the male 
population 

There ne, howe\ei, signs oL a change for the better in this 
situation Plans tor reconstruction and declarations ot policy 
made by the (JoAernmeuts of various Asiatic countries, and also 
by trade unions take account of the urgent need for improve¬ 
ment in this lespeet For example, the scheme for a national 
system of universal, eoinpulsoiy, and fiee education proposed 
by the Educational Advisei to the (!o\eminent of India and 
the eoniprehensue plan toi educational development diawn up 
by the Central Ad\isory Boaul oi Education apply + o gills and 
boys on an equal tooting Tn provinces m which the uli caLonal 
System is being refoimed, it is nut onl\ the geueial education 
of girls, but also then technical naming that is engaging the 
attention oi tin* authoiities In Bombay toi example, the 
Vocational Education Advisor \ Committee appointed m 193S 
recommended in its hist icpoi’ that special impetus sliould be 
given to the \oeational tiaumig ot gu Is, and, among the basic 
crafts lor which training facilities should be set up, the Com¬ 
mittee mentioned \anous Avomen’s tiades spinning, weaving, 
ana homecraft It Avas announced m 1946 that 23 industrial 
schools foi girls would soon be opened in the Punjab, almost 
one for each district Plans prepared by the Go\eminent 
of India for the resettlement of demobilised men and women 
have given an impetus to vocational training for women The 
Department of Labour has organised for demobilised Indian 
servicewomen training centres for domestic service, commercial 
occupations, semi-professional occupations, and social services 
Mention should also be made of measures which have been 
in operation for some years for improved training for women 
for nursing and midwifery A scheme of vocational training 
is being developed m the coal mining arecis as part of the wel¬ 
fare programme of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Demonstration centres are being soi up to tram women in such 
handicrafts as spinning, weaving, and basket making It is 
expected that at a later stage, the sale of these products will 
be organised on a co-operative basis Such schemes might well 
draw AAomen away from the heavY work of loading and sorting 
coal to more suitable occupations, without the imposition of 
any legal restrictions. 

The principle of sex equality, which is one of the tenets of 
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the National Kev elution m China, has toiinil expulsion m the 
efforts made to spread education among girls and to encourage 
then attendance at the various types of schools, which are open 
to boys and girls alike Vocational training for industry is 
generally organised by the factories themselves for both male 
and temale workers, however, a number of public >ndustnal 
schools have been opened, some of which tram workers for 
industries nr whuli women aic gcneiallv employed m large 
numbers—for example the silk industry There are mote girls 
in higher educational mslitutions than m primary schools, in 
Chengtn wlieie, as aheady mentioned, the liteiate women were 
a sixth of the total liteiate wot king population in 1944, enrol¬ 
ments toi the university yeai 1944-45 showed that 30 per cent 
of the mwv students wen* gills 

It should also be lemembered that the Chinese Factory Act, 
the Minimum Wage Act. and the 1947 Constitution all uphold the 
principle ot equal pay toi equal work as between men and 
women Notwithstanding the small membership of women m 
trade unions, the unions have often supported the equal pay 
principle m their decimations of policy The principle of equal 
pay r for equal work is also included m the t’undameutal rights 
accepted for the pioposed Constitution for India, to which re¬ 
ference has already been made 1 
Legislation on tile lines ot the Indian Government Bill at 
present under eonsuleiation to piomote minimum wage fixing 
by the provincial Governments for various ill-oignmseJ indus¬ 
tries (e.g, woollen carpet weaving and shawl making, r'ce nulls, 
tobacco manufacture plantations, and mica works) would 
benefit the women workers who form a large proportion of the 
labour force m Asiatic industries 


The position of women workers in Asiatic countries has 
certainly improved considerably in recent years Progress 
continues to be made, ilthough the pace differs from one 
country to another Many of the difficulties encountered by 
the women workers m these countries m securing employment, 
in extending the sphere of their economic activity, and in 

*Sec p. 23 
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obtaining equitable rates of wages are due largely to obstacles 
raised by tradition and convention, whose effects persist cot* 
withstanding declarations to tin contraiy m political Consti¬ 
tutions It is hardly possible m a slant chapter of a report 
of a general chaiacter to analyse all these causes one by one, 
or to suggest methods by which the special difficulties of women 
workers in each country might be mitigated or oveicorue A 
selection has had to be made of some problems oi general in¬ 
terest which are common to ill these countries A mrvey of 
this kind might appear superficial because of its restricted 
character Nevertheless, a concerted study of problems com¬ 
mon 1o women workers in Asiatic countiies might be useful at 
a time when the political structure of many of these countries 
is being recast 

From the foregoing brief survey of the social policy in force 
in Asiatic countries as regards the legal protection of women 
workers, and of problems which ian be solved only by further 
legal or administrative action, it will be apparent that if the 
agenda of the First Asiatic Regional Conference to bo held in 
China in 1948 were to include a comprehensive study of the 
problems of women’s work, an impetus would be gi\en to the 
adoption of such further measures to promote the welfare of 
women workeis 

The following questions, m paiticular, might be studied 

(1) Methods of maternity protection, 

(2) Measures to piomote the general education and vocational 
training of women to enable them to make their full contribu¬ 
tion lo the national economy and add to the family income, 
while steps are taken to open to them m increasing measure 
occupations other than those involving rough and heavy work 
in which many of them are still engaged, 

(3) Measures necessary for the protection of the health of 
women workers who are still employed on heavy work, 

(4) Adequate administrative arrangements for giving effect 
to a policy designed to promote the employment of women in 
accordance with the above proposals. 
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Substantial progress has been made in the promotion of 
labour legislation m Asiatie countries in the last two decades. 
In assessing this advance, it has to be borne m mind that the 
greater part of this legislation deals with the conditions of em¬ 
ployment in comparatively large industrial undertakings and 
that as yet only a very small proportion of the total working po¬ 
pulation is employed m such undertakings An account of the 
legislation in force in Asiatic countries considered with refer¬ 
ence to the decisions of the International Labour Conference is 
given in the Office report on item III of the agenda. The follow¬ 
ing brief survey of the regulation of the conditions of work in 
industry generally is included in the present Report for the 
sake of convenience m considering the subject of labour policy 
as a whole 

During the decade following the establishment of the Nation¬ 
al Government in Nanking in 1927, various efforts were made 
in China to build up a code of modern labour legislation, and 
the Central Bureau of Factory Inspection was established The 
work was interrupted by the serious dislocation caused by the out¬ 
break of Sino-Japanese hostilities in July 1937 Not until 1.40, 
when the Ministry of Social Affairs was brought under Hie con¬ 
trol of the Executive Yuan, was it possible again to take up 
the programme of labour legislation, although in the interven¬ 
ing months regulations were issued to prohibit strikes and lock¬ 
outs and to prescribe the conditions to which the trade unions 
as well as other public bodies should conform during the emergen¬ 
cy. A detailed statement laying down the labour policy to be pur¬ 
sued during the period of post-war reconstruction was adopted 
by the Kuomingtang National Congress in May 1945. Refer* 
ence is made to this statement in the last Chapter of this Report. 
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A large number of measures for the regulation of the con¬ 
ditions of work on plantations, and m factories, mines, and 
public utility services such as communications, have been adopt¬ 
ed in India Sir Harold Butler, in setting down his impres¬ 
sions after his visit to India and other countries in the East, 
observed that in India “the regulation of working conditions 
so far as large factories are concerned is .fairly advanced— 
more so perhaps than in any other Asiatic country”, and that 
these conditions “do not compare unfavourably with those in 
many European countries”. Before 1920 a policy of non-inter- 
Tention m labour matters was usually pursued by the public 
■authorities, in the Centre as well as m the provinces, but since 
then the situation has changed considerably The change may 
lie attributed .to several factors. the impact of the two World 
Wars; the regular participation by full delegations from India 
in the annual International Labour Conference, the stimulus 
thus provided to the development of the workers’ as well as 
^employers’ organisations and the discussion year after year in 
the Central Legislature of the decisions of the International 
Labour Conference, the provision made m the Constitutional 
reforms of 1919 and 1935 for the representation of workers’ 
^and employers’ interests m the various legislative bodies, and 
the action taken to implement the recommendations of the 
Hoyal Commission on Labour in India, which made investiga¬ 
tions into the conditions cf life and work of the industrial 
workers m the country and made recommendations for their 
amelioration in its Report published in 1931 In pursuance of 
a recommendation made by the (tripartite) Indian Labour 
<C«nference, the Government of India appointed the Labour In¬ 
vestigation Committee in February 1944, to enquire into condi¬ 
tions in different industries m the country, m order to obtain 
adequate data for the preparation of social security measures 
Detailed .surveys of conditions on plantations and in a large 
number of industries were made by the Committee, and its 
findings have bjen published during the past two years Pro¬ 
posals .for legislation based on some of these surveys are at 
present under consideration 

In 1939 Siam introduced a Factories Act, covering privately 
owned factories and workshops of the types specified in a list 
that can be extended by Royal Decree. Before a factory can be 
met up or enlarged, it is necessary to obtain a licence. The Act 
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lays down general principles as to safety and hygiene at the 
workplace and provides for the notification of accidents. 

The provisions of the Indian Factories Act and other legis¬ 
lative measures concerning labour were applicable to Burma 
until it was separated from India in 1937, but they remained on 
the Burmese Statute Book after the separation. A comprehen¬ 
sive review of labour legislation is now being undertaken under 
the direction of the Labour Department of the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment. 

As in India, labour legislation in Ceylon has in the past 
dealt mainly with specific needs of certain sections of the work¬ 
ing population. Except for one or two general Ordinances 
like the Service Contracts Ordinance, much of the earlier legis¬ 
lation related to immigrant labour employed on estates. Since 
1931, however, legislation has been wider in scope and has been 
applied to workers in general. The legislation makes provision 
for the regulation of contracts of hire and service and of the 
employment of women, young persons and children, the regis¬ 
tration of trade unions, industrial conciliation, workmen’s com¬ 
pensation, maternity benefits, minimum wages, the regulation 
of working conditions in shops, and the protection of the health 
and working conditions of industrial workers There are also 
a number of Ordinances dealing with the special terms of em¬ 
ployment of Indian immigrant workers Legislative provision 
has also been made to give effect to 16 international labour Con¬ 
ventions ratified by the United Kingdom Government and* ex¬ 
tended to Ceylon 

Three sets of regulations at present govern conditions of 
work in Indo-China The oldest, dating back to 1927 and fre¬ 
quently amended since, deals with contract labour It defines 
these workers’ conditions of employment and the services— 
housing, clotfung, food, medical care, etc—to be provided 
by the employer, and also the methods of recruitment and re¬ 
patriation of the workers and their obligations towards the em¬ 
ployer The other two sets of regulations are similar to tho 
first in many, but not all. respects A Decree of 1936, since 
amended, applies to Indo-Chinese and assimilated Asiatic wor¬ 
kers $ and a Decree of 1937 (also amended) applies to European 
and assimilated (including Chinese) workers. This complex 
system is now in process of revision, and drafts for new labour 
and social security regulations, prepared by a special mission ’ 
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■ •fahmh visited Indo-China early in 1946, are being con¬ 
sidered by a committee. They comprise a draft Labour Code, 
which, Would apply the principles of the French Labour Code 
' uniformly to all the groups of workers covered, and a prelimi¬ 
nary study of the existing possibilities of introducing a system 

- of social security on an insurance basis, with suggestions as to 
the risks to be covered m the first stages of organisation 

As in several other parts of the region, labour legislation in 
Indonesia had its early beginnings in measures taken to protect 
labour employed on the plantations Where penal sanctions 
were in force, the conditions of employment of the workers con¬ 
cerned were carefully controlled and supervised. Indeed, these 

- conditions tended to set the stundard for the other workers. In 
his report to which reference has been made above, Sir Harold 

-Butler observed that “apart from the fact that he is working 
-under contract and is not therefore free to leave his ernploy- 
•ment, the estate worker in the Outer Provinces enjoys consider¬ 
ably better conditions in respect of health, housing, hours of 
work and security of wage payment than is usually the case for 
-the industrial worker”. The regulation of the conditions of 
.work m industrial undertakings was, however, still at au early 
stage in the years preceding the Second World War when the 
report was written, but, as the author remarked, “from the 
absence of legislation it should not be concluded that condi¬ 
tions in the larger factories under European management were 
generally defective” On the other hand, in medium-sized and 
small factories and in workshops the conditions were none too 
good As will be apparent, however, from the information pre¬ 
sented m the different chapters of this Keport, a series of 
measures for the amelioration of the conditions of labour gene¬ 
rally were taken in Indonesia during the years 1934-1942, and 
on the eve of the Japanese invasion this programme was well 
under way although the war prevented its completion 

Conditions of work in factories and mines and on plantations 
in Malaya have been regulated by a series of labour ordinances 
issued since 1884, which were codified in 1912. Th-> employ¬ 
ment of large numbers of immigrant Chinese and Indian labour¬ 
ers on plantations and in mines has, however, presented a 
special problem. Special measured, such as the appointment 
-of an official to look after the interests of the Chinese workers 
und the institution of a system of close consultation with the* 
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Agent of the Government of India in Malaya in respect of the 
protection of the Indian workers, have been taken to deal with 
this problem. 

As will be seen below, the Philippine Government also adopt-, 
ed a programme of labour legislation before the Second World 
War, with a view to ameliorating the condition of the workers.. 


Hours of Work 

According to the Chinese Factory Act, as consolidated in 
1932, the hours of work for adults may not exceed 8 a day, al¬ 
though m the case of force majcure or emergencies they may bo 
extended to 12 a day, provided, however, that such overtime does 
not exceed 46 hours a month. A rest period of 30 minutes 
after a petiod of 6 hours of continuous work is provided, as also 
a weekly dav of rest as well as the cessation of work on public 
holidays, with regular wages These provisions have not yet 
been enforced, however A study made m 1937 by the Social 
Affairs Bureau of the Shanghai Municipality showed that in¬ 
dustrial workers m Shanghai often worked 11 hours a day 

The war had, of course, llie effect of prolonging the working 
day Enquiries made in 1944 by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs showed that during the emergency 
the hours of work were so long as to impose a great strain on 
the woikers The consequence w’as that diminishing returns set 
in, in the form of absenteeism, frequent turnover, and an increas¬ 
ing number of accidents For example, m Chungking the larger 
textile factories worked as a rule two daily shifts of 12 hours 
each, and the larger engineering establishments, Hi hours a day, 
of which 2$ hours were regarded as overtime In the other fac¬ 
tories the w'orkmg dav .neraged 10 hours (it was generally 
longest, 12 hours, in the flour mills, and, shortest, 8 hours, in 
the printing establishments), but additional hours were fre¬ 
quently worked in case of need In the Peipei area the textile 
industries usually worked two shifts of 12 hours each with a 
break of 30 minutes for meals, while in the chemical works and 
printing establishments the working day was as a rule 9 or 10 
hours in duration, although when raw materials were available 
0 or 4 or even 5 or 6 hours were frequently added in the evening 
In ease of need. j 
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The enquiry made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Ministry 
of Social Aifairs to which reference has been made above showed 
that m Chungking the textile factories allowed the workers a 
day’s rest once a Aveek, or once in 10 days when there was a 
change of shifts Chemical and engineering works granted as- 
a rule a day’s rest in each fortnight, and most of the larger 
printing establishments one day a week Smaller factories 
generally did not have any fixed holidays, but gave the workers 
two to four days’ additional wages per month by way of com¬ 
pensation Some of the traditional national holidays -usually 
at least three a year—were also observed 

According to the report of a special committee set up m 1946 
to study the wage situation in Shanghai, the average length of 
the working day in August 1946 was 9 94 hours, as compared 
with 10 57 hours m 1936 and 10 84 houis in 1941 The autho¬ 
rities were reported to have taken steps to regulate working 
hours m certain industries Apart fiom a few large establish¬ 
ments, the hours of work for labourers in Noith China are gene¬ 
rally longer Since most factories worked longer houis than 
were permitted by the Factory Act, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs issued a general Older in December 1946, urging fac¬ 
tories to limit working hours to 10, or preferably 8 hours a day. 

Under the Indian Factories Act, as amended and consolidated 
in 1934, the hours of work for adults were limited to 54 a week 
and 10 a day m perennial factories, and to 60 a week and 11 a day 
in seasonal factories (factories working for not more than 180 days 
m the yeai) By an amendment to this Act which was adopted 
in 1946 the hours of work ha\e been reduced to 48 a ivoelc and 
9 a day in perennial, and to 50 a week and 10 a day in seasonal, 
factories The amendment also fixed the rate of Avages for 
overtime at twice the ordinary rate The spreadover of hours 
of work was limited to 13 hours a day by this Act, but the pe¬ 
riod was reduced to 10^ hours m perennial factories and 11J in 
seasonal factories in April 1946 The Act further provides 
for a weekly day of rest on Sunday or any other day of the 
week. It also provides for a total of an hour’s rest for 6 hours 
of work, and prohibits continuous work for more than 5 hours 
in the case of adults 

The scope of the Factories Act is limited, however, to estab¬ 
lishments employing not more than 20, or, in provinces in which 
the Governments have in their discretion extended the scope. 
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not more than 10, persons a day. Since 1937 a number of pro¬ 
vinces have adopted legislation to regulate the hours of work 
m small workshops, as, for instance, m the Central Provinces, 
where the hours of work are limited to 10 a day 

Several of the provinces have, moreover, adopted m recent 
years legislation to limit the hours of work in shops, the maxi¬ 
mum limit in Bombay and Sind is 91 hours, and in Bengal and 
the Punjab, 10 hours Alter consulting the provinces on the 
need for legislation concerning the weekly rest, the Central Go¬ 
vernment adopted the Weekly Holidays Act m 1942, providing 
for the closing of shops, commercial establishments, restaurants, 
and theatres for one day in the week The weekly holiday is 
to be a paid holiday The Act is put into operation only if «md 
when the provincial Governments so desire, and they are also 
empowered to add a half day to the weekly holiday Ihc* Act 
came into force in 1943 m Ajmer-Merwara, Bihar, British 
Baluchistan, and the North-West Frontier Province 

On the raihvavs, under the Hours of Employment Regula¬ 
tions of 1930, hours of woik aie limited to 84 a week m the ease- 
of persons whose work is essentially intermittent and to’ an 
average of 60 a w’eek m anv one month for the others, w.th pro¬ 
vision for oveitnne work in special circumstances pam a* the 
rate of one and a quarter times the ordinary rate of wages 
Under the Motor Vehichs Act, 1939, the hours of work of 
drivers of such vehicles arc limited to 9 a day and 54 .a week, 
and a rest penod of at least half an hour after 5 hours of con¬ 
tinuous work is provided 

The houis of woik for municipal emplovees range from 8 to 
104 per dav and from 48 to 60 per week, with one dav off e\ery 
week Central Public Works Department workers have an 8- 
hour day and a 48-liour week, with a holiday on Sundays Work¬ 
ing hours for rickshaw pullers are not regulated, and they are- 
likely to work intermittently throughout the 24 hours, in 
Madras, they are out for only 8 to 10 hours a day, while in 
Calcutta there are two shifts n day shift, and a night shift 
Under the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act of 1935, the hours 
of work above ground are limited to 10 a day and 54 a week 
and the spreadover is limited to 12 hours. A rest period of not 
Jess than one hour after 6 hours of continuous work is provided. 
For work underground, the hours are limited to 9 a day (upk 
eluding the journey to and from the face) and 54 a week. 
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There is no statutory regulation regarding hours of work 
on plantations except in the case of tea and rubber factories. 
It is reported that in the north of India the labourers usually 
'work from 8 a.m. to 2 or 3 p m, and that m the south they work 
from 8am to 5 or 6 p m , on the tea and coffee estates, with a 
nominal irterval of an hour in the course of a day, the tappers on 
the rubber estates usually work from Gam to 1 or 2 pm. 
Sunday is usually a holiday on tea and coffee estates except m 
times of heavy flush 

flit may be added that during the inter-war period generally 
.“shorter hours were worked than the prescribed legal maximum 
•In 1938, lor instance, 29 per cent of the male workers and 31 
iper cent of the female workers in the perennial factories, and 
.36 per cent of the male workers and 43 per cent of the female 
workers m the seasonal factories, were reported to work for not 
more thau 48 hours a week, m the Jhana and Ranigaii] coal¬ 
fields the hours of work for the miners and loaders did not ex¬ 
ceed 44 a week underground and 43 in open workings 

In India as elsewhere, the war led to a relaxation of the pro¬ 
visions concerning hours of work Early m the war, on account 
.of the urgent need to increase textile production and at the ins¬ 
tance of the Central Government, the provincial Govern incuts 
issued notifications authonsing the textile factories to work up 
to 60 hours a week as an emergency measure The workers 
were, however, required to be paid overtime for the additional 
6 hours, at the rate of one and a quarter times the normal wage 
The duraPon of the validity of this exemption was in the first 
instance limited to six months, but was subsequently prolonged 
to the entire period of the war Moreover, many ot the pro¬ 
vincial Governments, which have concurrent powers oL factory 
legislation with the Centre and are wholly responsible for the 
administration of such legislation under the 1935 Constitu¬ 
tion, also authorised, of their own accord, the prolongation of 
hours of work for the duration of the war The exemption was 
authorised m respect of specified industries and establishments, 
and in all cases maximum limits to hours of work as well as 
minimum requirements in respect of rest periods were pres¬ 
cribed The payment 6f overtime for the additional hours of 
work was also made obligatory. Furthermore, in 1942 the Cen¬ 
tral Government was empowered by the Railways (Honrs of 
Employment) Ordinance (Ordinance No. XhV of 1942) to bus- 
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pend the application of the 1930 Hours of Employmeat Regula¬ 
tions to the whole or a part of the railways for specified periods, 
as an emergency measure, but this power was never in fact 
exercised. The Ordinance provided for the payment of over¬ 
time in the event of the suspension of the Regulations at not 
less than one and a half times the normal rates of wages. 

Wages boards, consisting of the Commissioner of Labour and 
members representing employers and workers in equal propor¬ 
tion, are authorised m Ceylon, to determine m the case of each 
particular industry or trade the duration of the normal work¬ 
ing day These boards may not, however, extend the daily 
hours of work beyond 9 hours, including a rest period of at least 
an hour They are also empowered to require a full day’s rest 
a week to be accorded to the workers, and in trades to which 
the Wages Boards Ordinance applies, such a provision is cus¬ 
tomary Regulations by the wages boards for specific trades 
generally prescribe a maximum working week of 48 hours. A 
shorter week has, however, been prescribed m some cases, as, 
for instance, in. the engineering trades, m which the hours of 
work are limited to 45$, and a longer working week (56 hours) 
in otheis plumbago, arrack, toddy and vinegar manufacture, 
motor transport, tapping and plucking m rubber aud tea pro¬ 
duction 

Under Ordinance No 18 of 1940, the hours of work in shops 
in Ceylon are limited to 8 a day and 45 a week The Oidmance 
also piovides for an hour’s rest a day for the midday meal, bet¬ 
ween 11 i in and 2pm, and a weekly holiday with pay for a 
day aiul a half 

In Tmlo-Chma, the hour- o: work for contract labour are 
limited bv law to 10 a dav, including the time required by the 
worker to travel from his residence to his place of employment 
and return, and this limit must be taken into account m the 
assignment of piece work At present most of the larger plan¬ 
tations work only 8 hours a day The rate of pay for overtime 
is one and a half times the normal rate Provision is made for 
a rest period of 2 hours in the middle of the day on account of 
the beat and for a day’s rest a week Furthermore, the employ¬ 
er is required to provide his workers with paid employment for 
not less than 25 days a month 

In the ease of non-controct labour, the daily hours of work 
in industrial, mining, and commercial undertakings are limited 
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to 8 a day for wage earners, as well as salaried employees, by a 
Decree of 13 October 1936 Provision is also made for a weekly 
day of rest for all workers. Similar provisions are m force in the 
French Establishments m India, under a Decree of 1937 This 
Decree, moreover, prohibits night work in industrial undertak¬ 
ings without special authorisation 

The daily hours of work on plantations m Indonesia before 
the Seco.id World War was 9 hours, and the statutory rate of 
wages for overtime was not less than time and a half, provi¬ 
sion was also made for not less than two days of rest a month, 
m addition to public religious holidays The daily hours of 
work underground in mines were limited to 8^, and ui indus¬ 
trial undertakings to 9 

The hours of work in the Malayan estate rubber factories 
before the war were usually from 6am to 1 p ra., with a break 
of about half an hour foi a meal Tappers on rubber estates 
who started w r ork soon after dawn worked for about 6 or 6^ 
hours a day In industry, the daily hours of work were 
limited by law to 9, but m practice the 8-hour day wai gene¬ 
rally observed The rate for overtime varied, although the 
labour law allowed for double the normal hourly rate There 
was no statutory provision for a weekly day of rest m industry, 
but no worker was bound to work for more than 6 days in the 
week 

In Singapore, there is at the present time a standard 8-hour 
day in piactice m almost eveiy place of employment, and over¬ 
time is paid at one one and a half times the basic rate 

In the Philippines, the Commonwealth Act No 444 of 1939, 
which applied to all workers, except agricultural labourers, 
piece workers, domestic sen ants and the members of the family 
of the employer working for him, prescribed an 8-hour day 
and required overtime to be paid at not less than time-and-a- 
quarter rates 


Health and Safety Measures 

In most Asiatic countries m which the beginnings of modern 
industry exist, legislation for the protection of the industrial 
worker, largely modelled on similar legislation in the more 
advanced industrial countries, has been introduced. Sucb 
legislation—although it is not everywhere fully enforced— 
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usually includes special provisions to safeguard the health of 
the worker and to protect him from industrial risks while he 
is at work. For instance, the Chinese Factory Act requires* 
all factories to provide adequate ventilation, pure drinlnug 
water, good lighting, and proper latrines and toilet facilities r 
and to adopt necessary measures for the prevention of poison¬ 
ing It also proscribes that lactones should be housed m suit¬ 
able buildings, and that proper installations and fencing of 
machinery as well as adequate measures for the prevention of 
flood and fire should be provided It requires the employer 
to give the workers proper training in the prevention of acci¬ 
dents Regulations for the administration of the Act require, 
among other things, the employment of a medical practitioner 
and the provision of sick rooms and first-aid requisites in all 
factories employing o\er 300 workers, the testing of all machi¬ 
nes, equipment, and boilers by technical experts before ins¬ 
tallation and at specified periods thereafter, and the provi¬ 
sion of adequate pieeantionarv measures against fire These 
measures have been supp! nnented bv detailed regulation*. which 
embody m simple terms basic requirements for the p'emotion 
of the health and safety of the woikers in factories In the 
post-w'ar plan for the gradual enforcement of the Factory Act, 
priority is given to the provisions for industrial safety and 
health 

The Indian Factories Act provides that the factories shall 
be kept clean and free from effluvia arising from am drain, 
pnvv or other nuisance, and also from impurities of gas, 
vapour, dust, excessive humidity, and overcrowding They must 
ha\e a sufficient and suitable supply of drinking w r ater, suffi¬ 
cient light and ventilation, and an adequate latrine sjstem. 
The Act requires adequate fencing of the machinery and the 
provision of proper moans of escape in case of fire Inspectors 
are empowered under the Act to serve orders on the manage¬ 
ment specifying the measures to be taken to remedy defects. 
These provisions of the Factories Act are supplemented by 
elaborate rules issued by the provincial authorities. 

The Indian Mines Act authorises the making of detailed* 
rules by the Central or provincial Governments concerning the 
provision of sanitary measures in mines. In this, as in the 
provisions referred to in the previous paragraph, the Burmese 
legislation follows the Indian. The Act also empowers the* 
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Central Government to make regulations providing for the 
Safety of the mine workers. Power is given to inspectors to 
order ineasures to be taken to deal with riskB to human life 
or safety, and if necessary to prohibit the employment of 
workers m a mine or part of a mine where such employment 
appears to be dangerous, until the danger is removed The 
safety provisions have been extended since the Act was first 
passed, and the rule-making power has been exercised in the 
framing of the Indian Coalmines Regulations, 1923, the Indian 
Metalliferous Mines Regulations, 1926, and other measures 
The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act of 1939 provides for 
the creation of a fund through the levy of a cess to finance 
Stowing measures, it was amended in 1940 with a view to using 
the fund to finance measures against fire and flooding in mines 
A further measure of safety was provided by the Indian Mines 
(Amendment) Act of 1940, which made the salaries of the 
manager, the supervisory staff, and persons employed in con¬ 
nection with the raising and lowering of the workers payable 
by the owner of the mine instead of the coal-raising contractor. 

Health measures for the piotection of plantation workers 
include provisions for adequate sanitary anangements in con¬ 
nection with the forwarding of labour from the source of supply 
to the place of work as well as on the plantations Although 
free medical aid is given to the workers and their dependants 
on all plantations, a marked deterioration in the health of the 
population has been reported m lecent years, largely owing to 
malnutrition The common ailments on plantations are mala¬ 
ria, hookworm infection, end respiratory diseases 

The Siamese Factories Act requires the manager to keep 
the factory and its compound clean in conformitv with cer¬ 
tain standards Machinery must be fenced or otherwise safe¬ 
guarded and defective machines may not be used Where 
poisonous or dangerous articles are used or manufactured, ade¬ 
quate protection must be provided Accidents must be notified 
if they cause death, or injury involving more than three davs’ 
absence from work, or suspension of operations for more than 
seven days 

In Ceylon, apart from the provisions of the Mines and 
Machinery Ordinance (which will shortly be superseded by the 
factories Ordinance) and the Shops Ordinance, two Ordinances 
-Stfe intended to secure the health of plantation workers—the 
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Diseases (Labourers) Ordinance and the Medical Wants Ordi¬ 
nance. The first requires the superintendents of all estates of 
which 10 acres or more are cu tivated to notify the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services of the prevalence of certain 
infectious diseases, and to tarry out the directions of the modi* 
cal officer The second Ordinance requires the superintendent 
of every estate to maintain {lie workers’ quarters and their 
vicinity m a sanitary condition, to relieve the sick, to send 
labourers to hospital when directed by the medical officer, to 
notify the medical officer of every birth and death on the estate, 
and to ensure the proper care for women after childbirth and 
of infants under 1 year of age 

Detailed provisions regarding health measures, which are 
supplemented by special Orders, are included in the Decree* 
of Indo-China and the French Establishments m India, men¬ 
tioned above In Indo-Chma, strict regulations are laid down 
for health measures for contract labour on estates, m Cochin- 
China these regulations cover free agricultural labour as well. 
Special emphasis is given to anti-malaria measures 


Annual Holidays with Pay 

The Chinese Factory Act, as consolidated in 1932, provides 
for 7 to 30 days of annual holiday with pay for the? woikers, 
according to their length of service The provision does not 
seem, however, to have . 1 ' i\s been enforced Miss Augusta 
B Wagner, of the staff ot the Yenclnng University at Peiping 
in her book entitled Labor Legislation in China, which was pub¬ 
lished m 1938, observed “Tn the matter of holidays the greatest 
diversity prevails In the small factories and m many of the 
larger ones, the holidays for the year are limited to fir* days 
at the lunar New Year and one day for each of the three festi¬ 
vals the Spring Festival the Dragon Festival , and the 
Moon Festival.” Some of th** larger factories were reported 
to allow three days in addition on certain public holidays. 

In April 1945 the Indian Factories Act was amended ivith 
a view to making statutory provision for annual holidays with 
pay for the workers covered by the Act: 10 days for adults 
and 14 days for children (persons between 12 and 15 years of 
age); the qualifying period prescribed was a year of service. 
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The shops legislation in a number of provinces provides for 
paid yearly holidays for shop workers The Punjab Act, which 
has also been in force m the province of Delhi since 1942, pro¬ 
vides for 7 days’ leave with pay for six months of service and 
14 days for one year of service, the Bengal Act, for 14 days of 
privilege leave with full pay and 10 days of casual leave on 
half-pay m the year, and the Sind Act, for 15 days of leave 
with full pay in the year Measures have also been taken for 
$he grant of annual holidays with pay for workers in jute mills 
in Bengal, municipal employees in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. and the permanent staff* of the printing presses m the 
Central Government. The Government of the Indian State of 
Mysore issued in 1941 a uniform set of rules concerning the 
conditions of work applicable to all Government industrial es¬ 
tablishments. Under these rules, provision is m$de for in 
annual holiday with pay of two weeks for all workers on daily 
wages on the completion of a year of service In addition, two 
holidays with full pay on the occasion of religious festivals are 
allowed There is no statutory provision for annual holidays 
with pay on plantations, and judging from the information 
available, it would appear that only some of the tea gardens in 
Assam allow two or three paid holidays m the year to their 
workers. 

Annual holidays with pay are provided in Ceylon under the 
Wages Boards Ordinance The decisions made by the various 
boards for 11 trades provide for a holiday ranging from 12 to 
18 days, subject to an initial qualifying period of work ranging 
from 180 to 232 days Compulsory adjudication of industrial 
disputes under wartime legislation has resulted in the grant of 
5 statutory holidays and two weeks’ leave with pay for a large 
category of industrial and clerical employees The Shops Or¬ 
dinance provides for 7 annual holidays and 14 days’ casual leave 
for urgent private business or other reasonable cause 

By a Decree of 30 December 1936, which came into effect on 
1 January 1938, provision is made in Indo-Chma for not less 
than 10 days’ annual holiday with pay, on the completion of 
one year of service, for all Asiatic workers, salaried employees, 
and apprentices in industrial, mining o.r commercial undertak¬ 
ings and in the liberal professions. Europeans and assimilated 
workers (including Chinese) are entitled to 15 days’ holiday 
a year. 
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In the French Establishments in India, all industrial workers 
are entitled to an annual holiday of 15 days. In New "Caledo¬ 
nia, the annual paid holiday prescribed by law is 12 days. 

It has been remarked, however, that there is a real need in 
many of these countries for the provision of recreational and 
other facilities calculated to enable the workers to utilise llieir 
holidays for the purpose of recuperation 

The Remuneration or Labour 

The trade union movement in most Asiatic countries is as yet 
in the early phases of development, and consequently the deter¬ 
mination of wages and other conditions of work by collective 
bargaining is not a widespread or usual practice Minimum 
wage legislation has been adopted in a few countries and while 
it is effectively applied in some of them, its scope is restricted 
to selected industries Anti-tiuck legislation has also been 
adopted m several countries, and in recent years systematic 
attempts have been made to supplement regular wages by 
bonuses of one kind or another -cost-of-living bonus, war bonus, 
etc —in order to enhance to some extent th* actual earnings of 
the workers at a time of steadily mounting prices Housing 
at fairly leasonable cost is usually provided for the workers on 
the plantations, and such facilities are also frequently accorded 
by the larger industrial undertakings Other measures, which 
ha\e been taken by employers m a number of cases in com¬ 
paratively recent years for the assistance of the workers, in¬ 
clude the institution of stores for the sale of essential foodstuffs 
and other daily necessities at reduced rates and of canteens at 
workplaces In view of the scarcity of adequate facilities for 
the promotion of public health in many of the countries con¬ 
cerned, the provision by employers of medical aid at workplaces 
or in workers’ quarters free of charge or at nominal cost may 
also be mentioned in this connection 

A Minimum Wage Act was passed in China m 1936, provid¬ 
ing machinery for the determination of a living wage for in¬ 
dustrial workers not sufficiently organised for collective bar¬ 
gaining and receiving exceptionally low wages The Act, which 
lays down that, in determining the minimum rate, account 
should be taken of the need for the maintenance of at least two 
dependants and that the rates decided upon should be conspi- 
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cuously displayed, provides for the establishment of wage boara<» 
composed of representatives of the public authorities, the em¬ 
ployers, and the workers concerned, as well as two referees, one 
nominated by the employers and the other by the workers, and 
where necessary, one representative of the provincial authori¬ 
ties concerned The Act further specifies that the wages for 
young persons should be fixed at rates not less than 50 per cent 
of the rates for adults, that the wages should be paid not less 
often than twice a month and in legal tender, and that the prin¬ 
ciple of equal pay for equal work as between male and female 
workers should be applied 

Before the outbreak of hostilities with Japan, dailv wages 
were highest in the iron and engineering industry, and monthly 
wages in the flour mills, and they were lowest m the cotton 
weaving and dyeing industries An enquiry made in 1934 m 
Shanghai showed that the average monthly income of the work¬ 
ers’ families in that area was approximately 10 per cent less 
than the expenditure, with the result that borrowing was regu¬ 
larly resorted to for the purpose of making up the deficit 

A brief outline of the Government’s wartime wage policy 
may be added This policy, which was designed to check in 
flation, had to be closely co-ordinated with measures for the 
control of prices No steps were taken to regulate wages m 
the early days of the war There was a steady rise m wages, 
particularly after 1940, as a result of a rise m prices and of 
labour shortage, and measures for the stabilisation of wages 
were adopted m 1941 In January of that year the Executive 
Yuan issued an Order providing for the adjustment of w’ages 
to fluctuations m prices in each locality, requiring employers 
to conform to the wage scales laid down and prohibiting them 
from increasing the workers’ earnings by such devices as the 
payment of special allowances, and bringing employment under 
control in order to prevent the discharge or engagement of 
workers wuthout the approval of the competent authorities. 
Moreover, as a consequence of measures taken m December 1942 
for the reinforcement of price control, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs issued supplementary regulations relating to wage stabi¬ 
lisation These regulations provided for the establishment of a 
committee for each locality, consisting of representatives of the 
local government, the chamber of commerce, the trade unions, 
and other public bodies concerned, for the determination of 
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wage rates The regulations, which prohibited the payment 
of higher rates of wages than those current on 30 November 
1942 and provided for the standardisation of wage scales, were 
to be applied m all areas in which price control measures were 
m force It may be added that after the war, with a view to 
stabilising the workers’ conditions in the areas recovered from 
the Japanese, the Mimstiy of Social Affairs pi omulgated regu¬ 
lations in October 1945, governing the adjustment of wages in 
these areas and specifying that such adjustment must be made 
with reference to the cost-of-livmg indices Owing to the con¬ 
tinued instability of the economic situation and to the difficul¬ 
ties met with by lactone*, «nd mines during the pioeess of re¬ 
conversion to peacetime operation, Economic Emergency Re¬ 
gulations were promulgated on 17 February 1947, which pro¬ 
vided, among othei things, that m specified cities (.32 m num¬ 
ber, according to an announcement made by the Executive 
Yuan on 2G February) wages fixed with reference to the cost- 
of-living index nuinbei were to be ‘‘frozen” at the January 
1947 level On the other hand, employers w'eie required to 
issue rations of food, clothing, and fuel to the workers at 
January 1947 prices, these commodities were to be pm chased 
through the Government and not m the open maiket 

Wages in India vaiv very widely not onh from one area to 
another, oi one nidustiy to another, but also fioiu one under¬ 
taking to anotlici m the same mdustiy and in the sanu area 
This situation may be accounted for by a laige number of fac¬ 
tors: the abundant labour supply, the relatively small ptopor- 
tion of skilled workers to the total industrial labour force; 
the absence of collective bargaining, which is in iKelf the con¬ 
sequence of the lack of a strong and widespread trade union 
movement extending its control over all the moie important 
industrial centres, the preponderant weight of tradition or 
custom in the determination of wage rates, and the lack of 
any attempt on the part of the public authorities until quite 
recently, to evolve a uniform system of wages However, the 
Central Government after consultation with the provincial 
Governments with a view to the determination of minimum rates 
of wages for various categories of workers in different indus¬ 
tries, including agriculture, set up an authoritative committeo 
to conduct investigations into the existing conditions in a large 
number of industries. Reports containing the results of these 
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investigations h»Ac been published, on the basis of which * 
Minimum Wage Bill was recently introduced in the Legislative* 
Assembly 1 

On the plantations m India AAages are generally fixed on a task 
basis, although time rates are not uncommon for certaiu opera¬ 
tions Piece rates are also usual in a large number of factories, 
particularly the spinning and a\ caving departments of cotton 
mills, and with a few exceptions, m coal mines On the rail¬ 
ways the Avorkers are usually paid by the day or by tho month. 
In most industries, except building and construction work of 
one kind or another and the loading and unloading of ships, 
Avhere the tasks are often assigned to the Avorkers on a contract 
basis, time rates are the mle 
The Payment of Wages Act ot 1936, Avluch applies to Avorkers 
receiving less than 200 runees a month on an average m indus¬ 
trial establishments covered by the Factories Act or on the 
Federal railways, provides for the fixing of Avage periods not 
exceeding one month m duration and prohibits deductions 
from wages for othei than specified purposes such is fines, 
compensation for damage to oi loss of the property of the 
undertaking, or payments for housing or other services provided* 
by the employer The Act, Avhich requires the payment of wages 
to be made before the expiry of the seventh day after *he period 
for which they are due in the ease of undertakings employing 
less than 1,000 persons and m other cases before the expiry 
of the tenth day, renders the employer or his agent, and not a 
contractor or an intermediary, responsible for the payment of 


There Avas an appreciable increase m the workers’ nominal 
earnings m India during the war years 1939 to 1914 The 
average earnings of a worker in perennial factories increased 
during this period by 104 per cent, and the increase in differ¬ 
ent branches of organised industry varied from 23 8 per cent, 
in minerals and metals to 115 1 per cent m textiles On the 
other hand, the increase m the cost of living for the workers 
during the same period Avas 125 per cent m Bombay, 189 per 
cent, m Ahmedabad, 197 per cent in Cawnpore, 171 per cent' 
in Lahore and 113 per cent m Madras It will thus be seed 


For particulars see the report on item III on the agenda. Programme, 
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that the real earnings of the factory workers declined* during 
the war It has been remarked that this decline was at least 
m part counteracted by the wartime expansion of employment 
and the consequent increase m the aggregate earnings of the 
workers’ families This may well be true to some extent, 
although no statistical information is available by which it 
might be measmed, but '■ueh a situation has only made it the 
more urgent to devise measures tor the maintenance, as far as 
possible, ot the wartime level of employment after the war. 

Since 1937 and more particularly since the outbreak ot the 
war, the miners’ earnings have also shown an upward trend 
During 1944, foi instance, the average earnmgs, including the 
cost-of-living bonus, of the miners and loaders increased ft > n 
about 10 to 17 rupees a month In addition, during the war 
years rations were provided to the miners at concession rates, 
and m 1944 free of charge In the .Iharia coal ields, however, 
the cost of living rose steeply the increase du mg the period 
August 1939 to August 1943 was 500 per cent Owing to the 
large supply of cheap labour available m the mining areas, 
miners’ wages have as a rule been much lower than the wages 
of workers m the larger industrial undertakings In Bihar, 
m 1937-38, for instance, the average monthly earnings of a 
miner or loader were 10 2 rupees, as compared with 42 rupees 
earned by a worker m the engineering industry m tha same 
province, or 49 6 rupees b> a weaver m the cotton mills in 
Bombay 

Tn May 1947, the Government of India accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of the Board of Conciliation appointed to enquire 
into all disputes existing or apprehended in the coalfields m 
Bengal and Bihar, with the object of bringing about a settle¬ 
ment The workers received a substantial increase in their 
earnings, and it was decided to give attendance and production 
bonuses amounting to four mm ths’ basic wages These bene¬ 
fits applied only to the colliery workers of Bengal and Bihar 
(about 200,000), but the Government proposed to take ap¬ 
propriate action in respect of colliery workers in other pro¬ 
vinces, and to invite the States of Bikaner, Hyderabad, Korea, 
Rewa and Talcher to take similar action 

So far as the plantations are concerned, enquiries made by 
the Labour Investigation Committee to which reference has 
been made above, show that as a result of the war .he cost 
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in. the north-east The wot Iters’ earnings, even including such 
benefits as the supply of foodstuffs and other essential com 
modifies at concession rates, have not quite caught up vith 
this rise In the south the cost of living has risen by 100 per 
cent, while the earnings have increased by only 50 per cent 
m the case of men and by about 70 pei cent in the case of 
women It should be added, however, that social servn es, such 
as the grant of allotments of land, housing and dispensary treat¬ 
ment, aie usually provided on the plantations, although the 
extent ot these services varies with the different areas 

The Tnpaitite Plantation Conference held m New Delhi 
•n 8-9 Jammy 1047 decided th.it a i.uml; budget cnqu.i v should 
be carried out without delav to ascertain the requirements of 
workers, and that as soon as the investigation was concluded, 
another conference should fix fan lates of wages for workers 
on tea plantations Pending the completion of the enquiry,, 
employers m Assam and Bengal have agreed to give an ad hoc 
eost-of-living allowance of 2 ami as per day for ever;, adult, 
worker, aud 1 anna per da; foi every child worker The Gov¬ 
ernment of India has also prcpaied a questionnane and cir 
culated it to all provincial Governments, Chief Commissioners 
Indian Slates, etc with the object of collecting data concern¬ 
ing the existing system of i enumeration of agricultural workers 
their wages, perquisites aud other earnings, regularity of 'rn- 
ployment working aud living conditions, and so forth 
As has been mentioned above 1 an attempt is being made at th-> 
present time to standardise wages m India The need for such 
a sten anc 1 its importance <> emphasised as long ago as the 
early ’thirties m a number of rrcommendations by the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour to which reference has previously been made 
Some progress has, however, been made in the case of railway 
workers, and in the tea industry, in which this question has beeu 
taken up by the employers’ association 
The Pay Commission set up by a Government decision of 7 
February 1946 to consider the conditions of work of Government 
employees published its report on 16 May 1947. The Govern¬ 
ment has accepted the basic pay structure as well as the recom¬ 
mendations in regard to uniform scales of pay and cost-of-livkg 


’See p. 210. 
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allowances tormulated by the Commission The minimum salary 
of a Government worker is to be 35 rupees (including cost-of- 
livmg allowance) and that of a clerk to be 90 rupees pci month. 

The Payment of Wages Act passed by the Indian legislature, 
before the separation of Burma is in force in that country 

Tn Ceyim. wages boards, consisting ot the Comiclvsioner of 
Labour and an equal number of lepiesentatives of employers and 
of workers, have been set up undei the Wages Boards Ordinance 
to determine the minimum rates of wages for time work or piece 
work The rates of wages fixed by the boards apply also to 
Indian immigrant workeis, fox whom --epaiate boards under the 
Minimum Wage (Indian Labori ) Ordinance have not been set 
up since 1945 In addition to the minimum wages, adult male 
Indian workers on the estates <ue entitled to about 8 lbs of rice 
a month free of cost, or, alternatively, to the free feeding of 
their children They are «lso piovided with garden allotments 
and other facilities for raising animals, and the more indus¬ 
trious of the workeis can, in addition, earn considerably more 
than the minimum wage A wartime innovation has been 'he 
fixing of remuneration by awards of special tnbunals appointed 
to adjudicate on industrial disputes There have been 8b 
awards in industrial occupations and 85 for plantations, of which 
45 deal mainly with remuneration Another provision m the 
Defence Regulations has led to the standardisation of payments 
m services which have been declared essential to the life of the 
community, for it has been made an offence for an employer 
to employ workers m such trades on terms and conditions leas 
favourable than those which are generally applicable to similar 
workers in the district 

The basic minimum rate Uxed by the wages boards vary from 
1 24 to 1 80 rupees per day' m industrial trades and from 58 
cents to 1 03 rupees in agneubuial trades Separate rates have 
been fixed for women and young workeib Overtime is gene¬ 
rally paid at time-and-a-half rates m industrial occupations 
and time and-a-quarter rates m agriculture (tea, mbl»ei, coco¬ 
nut, and cocoa) In addition, the wages boards have fixed 
special allowances which vary with the rise or fall in the cost- 
of-living index number s» the agricultural trades, the*. allow¬ 
ances have outstripped busuc rates, but in the industrial trades 
the special allowances are approximately 50 per cent of basie 
rates. 



labour policy 

Before the Second World War. the situation with regard to 
wages m Jndo-Chma in the case of contract labour was that 
the workcis had to be paid at least once a month and within 
10 days of the expiry of the pei tod for which the wages were due 
Debts (ontracted b^ the workers m a shop or store situated oil 
the premises of the employei might not be deducted from the 
wages Wage rate^ might not be changed during the employ¬ 
ment except with the formal consent of the worker, certified ly * 
a re pi esentatn e of the public authorities 

Since 194.1, district committees must be set up to fix annually 
the minimum wage rate in cash for contract laboui and to 
make an estimate of the remuneration given m kind These 
committees include employers’ representatives, Indochinese 
members of elected assemblies, a labour mspeetoi lept'senpng 
the workers’ interests, and the head of the local administration 
For nou-eontraet labom, a Decree oi 30 December 1930 
provides for the determination ol minimum wages foi men, 
women and children n> .ill mdustnal and commeicial occ ipa- 
tions, with due regard to the cost *ot living, bv distm** com¬ 
mittees similar to those described aboxe The employei, are 
bound to applj the iate-> so determined and these rates are 
fixed annually as a rule and at shoiter mteivals m exceptional 
circumstances Wages are icquired to be paid at ndeivals of 
not longer than a month and except in specified cases deduc¬ 
tions from wages b\ the employer for the xupplx of oqripment 
are prohibited The axeivge income of the worker m the xears 
before the war appears, however, to hax'e been meagie because 
of underemployment the payment of customary dues to inter¬ 
mediaries, and deductions ol me kind oi another, xvhie.i, accord¬ 
ing to reports, were hequen* 

Owing to tlie rise m the cost of living after the war, various 
methods ha\e been adopted for adjusting the remuneration of 
ihe xvorkei s. including that of supplying foodstuffs at low 
prices 

In the French Establishment? in India, a tripartite board 
was set up under a Decree of 1937 to fix’minimum piece rules 
for the home 1 workers in the weaving industry This body has 
now extended the scope of its activities and deals with the 
distribution of raw materials and similar economic questions 
tn'the ease of plantation workers in'Indonesia on long-term 
contracts with jfienal sanctions attached to "them, the wages wore 
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required to be determined from time to time after careful en¬ 
quiry into the cost of living The rates were specified m the 
contracts and their payment was strictly supervised by the 
inspectorate Plantation workers with short-term contracts 
with no penal sanctions attached to them received slightly 
higher wages than workers with long-term contracts containing 
penal sanctions During the economic depression of the ’thirties 
the wages on the estates in central and east Java fell to very 
low levels The Regulation ot Employment in Industrial 
Undertakings Ordinance of 1941 made the payment of wages 
once a month compulsory, limited deductions to a maximum of 
25 per cent of the wages and permitted such deductions only 
for specified purposes 

The normal rates of wages on the plantations in Malaya, in 
1941. were 50 cents for men and 40 cents for women, with an 
additional 10 cents in eaeh < ase b t \ way of a cost-of-living allow¬ 
ance The workers usually earned more, however, ami the 
estates also supplied them wit! nee at cost price Tu the ease 
of the woikeis in rubber-processing factories the wages were 
higliei than 1 or plantation woikeis The truck system is pro¬ 
hibited Legislation exists undei wdueh minimum wages can 
be fixed foi Indian workers on plantations by the Indian Im¬ 
migration Committee, with the appioval of the High Commis¬ 
sioner and b> notification m the (lazette This legislation has 
had a direct effect on the wage levels of othei plantation workers 

Minimum wage legislation in the Philippines covered only 
labourers in State employ before the war It does not seem 
to have been sufficiently wideh enforced m the provinces, and 
in the ease of private firms only transportation companies 
approached the standards set bv legislation 

Social Services for Industrial Workers 

With the development of industry m Asiatic countries, the 
importance of providing special social services for the benefit 
of the industrial worker has come to be appreciated in increas¬ 
ing measure, for they are necessary to ensure a stable and effi¬ 
cient labour force, which is still an essential requirement of 
modern industry despite recent technological developments. 
The workers and their families have to be properly housed, for 
instance, and medical care as well as educational facilities have 
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to be provided for them It would be misleading to suggest 
that these various facilities now exist in sufficient measure. 
On the other hand, substantial progress has been made in recent 
years in the piovision of social services for the workers m the 
larger industrial undertakings This progress is the more re¬ 
markable as the geneiallv existing standards of public health, 
public instruction, and other social amenities are notoriously 
low m Asiatic countries 


Housing 

There is urgent need for the improvement of the housing of 
industrial workers in China The situation is acute m Shang¬ 
hai, but it is much the same in othoi industrial cities, such as 
Tientsin, Tsmgtao and Hankow Yot only is the housing 
accommodation reported to be altogether insufficient, but even 
the existing facilities are stated to be insanitary and in need 
of renovation A survey made in 1936 showed that in Shang¬ 
hai there were a total of 5,094 straw huts m an indescribably 
insanitary condition, occupied by 25,345 persons, mostly factory 
workers, who paid a rental of 40 cents to 3 dollars a month per 
room 

The housing shortage has been aggravated b\ the effect* o L * the 
war When, as mentioned below' 1 , the Government introduced 
regulations in 1043 requiring industiial undertakings to set up 
welfare funds lor their workers, it included the buildings of 
workers’ dwellings among the purposes foi which the fund 
should be used The regulations require employers to provide 
accommodation for their workers m dormitories or family 
dwellings In spite of the shortage of building materials, many 
undertakings, specially in areas recovered from the Japanese, 
have complied with this requirement as a means of securing a 
stable labour force though the accommodation provided is often 
unsatisfactory Foi example, a factory working on the two- 
shift system may even use the same dormitory for both shifts 
6f workers The Government is at present considering legis¬ 
lation to make building materials available in the first place 
for the 'onstrnction of workers’ dwellings to establish mini¬ 
mum housing standards, and to require new factories to pro*- 
vide suitable housing accommodation for a specified propor¬ 
tion of the employees. ' 


'See p. 230 
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It is true that the lack of stability during the last several 
decades m China has been a contributory factor in* creating 
the state of things described above, but the conditions in India 
m respect of the housing of industrial workers, especially m 
the comparatively older industrial centres, are hardly better 
It is evident that the development of modern industry m Asiatic 
countries calls for special safeguards For instance, the 1931 
Bombay Census Report stated 

At least 36 per cent of the population ot the City »utlei from gross 
overcrowding Of all tenements, 81 per cent aie one-i corned and 
the average number of persons to each ot these rooms is 4 01 , bat 
that gives little notion ol the congestion at its worst, for 256,379 
persons live in rooms occupied by six to nine each, 80,133 in rooms 
of ten to nineteen pei'.ons each and 50,490 in looms occupied by 
twenty or moie peisons to eadi loom These alone comprise between 
them 30 per cent of the city < population For the vast majority 
of Bombay’s population the available llooi --pace is about ax loot square. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India leported in 1931 
that in Karachi almost one third of the whole population was 
crowded it the rate of six to nine persons in a loom and that 
in Ahmedabad 73 pei cent oi the workers lived in one ioom 
tenements The report further stated 

, Neglect of sanitation is it ten evidenced by heaps of jotting gar¬ 
bage and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latnnes enhances the 
general pollution of an and soil Houses, many without plinths, 
windows and adequate ventilation, usually consist of a single small 
room, the only opening being a doorway often too low to enter with¬ 
out stooping In order to secure some privacy, old kerosene fans 
and gunny bags are used to form set ecus which further 4 i estrict the 
entrance of light and air In dwellings such as these, human beings 
are born, sleep and eat, live and die 

All avad’ible evidence points to the further deterioration of 
the housing situation in the older industrial eentres such as 
Bombay since 1931 Between 1931 and 1941 the population 
pf ten cities m Tndia increased bv 50 per cent or more: by 
nearly 100 per cent in Cnwnnore and bv over 90 per cent, in 
Ahmedabad, ov.er 81 per cent in Calcutta, and over 77 per cent, 
m Jamshedpur 

i As much as 1(5 to 20 per cent of the labour employed m 
mines in India is seasonal, but the housing for miners would 
seem to be mainly intended for permanent workers. According 
to one report, as 'many as 85 per ceut of the staff live in one- 
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room houses, 10 per cent in two-room houses, 3 per cent, in 
three-room houses, and only 2 per cent m four-room houses 
Little or no provision is reported to be made for housing in the 
case o± workers engaged in excavating slate and limestone in 
inaccessible jungles and hills, who are left to improvise tem¬ 
poral y shelters by themselves However, recently the Govern¬ 
ment of India prepared a scheme for building 50,000 houses 
(each with two rooms, a kitchen, a bathroom, a verandah and 
a courtyard) in coal mining areas, estimated to cost 125 million 
rupees The houses are to be built m towmships of 5,000 each 
It is expected that 15,000 houses will be ready by 31 March 
1948, and that they will all be completed within three years 
The problems of the coal mining industry m India assumed 
special prominence during the war years, and, as has been in¬ 
dicated above, the Government has adopted various measures 
to improve conditions for the miners 1 A resolution submitted 
by the Indian workers’ mernbei to the second session, held m 
Geneva m April 1947, of Uk Goal Mines Committee set up 
under the auspices oi the Intel national Labour Organisation 
•and adopted bv the Committee acknowledged the importance 
of these measures It also united the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to convey to the present Conference 
the hope that the Conference would devote special attention 
to the implementation, m India and other economically under¬ 
developed countries, of the piinciples adopted In the Com¬ 
mittee at its first session m London in 1945, for incorporation 
m a Coal Mmeworkers ChaMer The resolution further re- 
-commended that such countries should frame a systematic pro¬ 
gramme of action m consultation with organisations of em¬ 
ployers and workers, with specified targets, so that the objects 
mentioned might speedily be achieved 

On the other hand, in the ease of workers m larger indus¬ 
trial undertakings in the more recently developed industrial 
■centres a?»d of railwav and plantation workers, the housing 
conditions are somewhat better although the situation differs 
from place to place and a great deal still remains to be done 
by way of the introduction of sanitary measures and *he deter¬ 
mination of housing standards, as reeolhmended by the Boya) 
Ooriamission 1 

1 Of. alao Report I, Problems of Socwi, Security ,' j>p 40 4.1 
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, In Mysore State, the five-} ear development plan piovides 
for the construction of 50,000 houses for workers; the use of 
mass-produced prefabricated parts is being considered as a 
means of reducing the cost 

Housing in Hurnm is a majoi problem owing to the large- 
scale devastation caused by the wai and to the shortage and 
high prices ol building materials Though serial employers 
have prepared housing schemes toi their workers, it has nor 
been possible to implement these schemes to an} appreciable 
extent, and most ot the workms aie still compelled to live in 
temporary dwellings, without piopei watei supply, lighting or 
sanitation 

Though overcrowding and high rents aie b> no means un¬ 
common, the standard of worke*s’ housing m Ceylon is, general¬ 
ly speaking, imported to be Ingbci than in most othei tropical 
countries The Housing and Town Planning Ordinance, 194t>, 
provides lor the setting up oi a Nalioual Planning Commission, 
with powvM nita aha, to make lecomnn ndations tor the clear¬ 
ance of slums and the housing ot workeis At present housing 
m most urban areas is regulated undei tin Housing Ordinance 
The standard of housing on plantations \anes greatly, but the 
sanitation on estates is genera 11} good Go\ernment WQikers, 
espeeialh in the Public Works Depaitment and on the rail- 
wa}s aie often piouded with housing accommodation, but the 
number of such bouses is extiemel} small, and they are usually 
allocated only to those persons whose presence near the place 
of work is required at all hours of the dai or night The 
Government has launched a housing scheme for its workers in 
Colombo and it is hoped to build about 400 houses for railway 
workers hj' the end of 1948 

In lndo-China, free accommodation is as a rule required to 
be provided for contract Jabom, which is generally employed in 
mines and on plantations, and also for free agricultural labour 
in < ‘ocbin-China, and bousing standards are defined with some 
care On the larger plantations, the workers’ cottages are 
grouped in villages, which generally iuelude a school, a creche, 
a bospita|-, a canteen, tr pagoda or a church, ete 
Before the war, housing wax provided in Indonesia for ap¬ 
proximately a quarter of the labour force on the plantations in 
the Qqtcr provinces, and although in Java and MadUra the 
employers were under no obligation to provide housing, they 
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frequently did so for a limited number of workers in order to 
ensure a minimum labour force 

Considerable attention has been paid m Malaya to workers* 
housing cn the plantations, and the older lines are being gra¬ 
dually replaced b\ newer types of cottages more suitable for 
families 

A Bill was introduced in the Legislature of the Philippines 
in 1940 to provide housing for the v.orkeis as the existing situa¬ 
tion was consideied to be most unsatisfactory 

It may be obseived in conclusion that, as expeuence <n Europe 
and elsewhere has shown, the provision of lionising for the work¬ 
ers is a special problem which calls lor a concerted pohcv such 
as has seldom been pursued on a sufficiently extensive scale in 
Asiatic countries Such a policy calls for action on the part 
of public bodies, except perhaps m the case of very large private 
undertakings which employ regularly considerable numbers 
of workers The building of houses for uorkeis may nof often 
be as directly or immediately remunerative as the construction 
of residential quarters for letting at comparatively high rents. 
There are also various other questions involved such as the 
need to take into account particulai customs 01 preferences, the 
distance from the place of work, and the cost of upkeep But 
no one who has had opportunities of observing how great a 
strain living under unsatisfactory conditions places on the 
workers’ general efficiency can doubt the value of suitable 
housing for them 


Labour Welfare Activities 

The industrial worker, whether in urban or in rural areas, 
particularly in Asiatic countries, represents ,i compai’alively 
advanced section of the population and his contribution as an 
individual to the national economy is especially valuable The 
need to provide special facilities for the promotion of his wel¬ 
fare has been increasingly recognised in recent years, especially 
as a result of technological developments and the consequent 
demand for greater skill in industrial processes 

Regulations requiring a workers’ welfare fund to be' estaV 
lished in all factories. Government-owned as well as private, 
were issued in China in January 1943 The fund is made up 
of the following contributions: from the employers, l 1 to 5 pear 
cent of the capital outlay, ? to 5 per cent of the wages bill 
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(;wages propcrl} so-called as well as allowances, or m othei 
worcLs, the workers’ total earnings), 5 to 10 pei cent of the pro¬ 
mts at the end of each fiscal ^cai, and 20 to 40 per cent, ot the 
proceeds of scrap metal sold (m.mj undertaking were u*mo\ed 
during the uai Irom the coastal districts to the interior, and 
these undertakings sold scrap metal which the^ could not use 
and which In ought good puces on account of the existing ->hoit- 
age oi supplies), and it mu the workers, 0 5 per cent ot the 
monthh earnings oi each worker As to workers woil. ng <»n 
their own account, the tiadc unions to which the> belonged weie 
requited to set aside 30 pei cent ot the membeislnp fee for the 
weltaie iiiml, and this .unoiint might be supplemented Lj. sub¬ 
sidies ie< cited horn the competent authoiities m lCsponse to 
applications made to them Rules for the administration ot 
the woikeis’ weJtaie iuiicl weie also issued in 1943 Provi¬ 
sion was made lot giant-, ut ml to social workers with an out* 
standing iceoul ot welfare work for the administration ol the 
funds In committees composed, in accordance with iemulations 
issued b\ tlu* Muustiw of Social Affairs, of lepiesentatnes of 
workers and ot cinplo\eis m e.»eh undertaking, toi th? annual 
publication ol the accounts ot the funds, and for the inspection 
of the accounts bj tlie eomnetent authorities It was piohibited 
to use the hinds for othci th.ni labour welfaie purposes and 
penalties were piovuled foi infringement of the regulations 
Since December 1040 suemai courses base been oigunistd by 
the Mniistn ot Social Affairs tor the training m soe.al work 
Qf persons employed in soi ml services conducted In the Kuo- 
mingtang, industrial oi agricultural trade muons or other 
bodies, and during the war American workers’ organisations 
(the American Federation of Labor as well as the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations ) made substantial contributions to 
labour welfare and relief in China. The Chinese Association 
of Labour also provided social services (establishment of tea 
rooms, barber shopB, (canteens, etc ) in a number of cities. 
Furthermore, since 1936, when a Bureau of Tungsten and Anti¬ 
mony Control was established by the National Resources Com¬ 
mission, and especially since 1941, steps have been taken to 
promote the welfare of miners by the Welfare Section of the 
Gfeneral Affaire Department of the Bureau. In order to assist 
Khe miners, who were in the habit of borrowing from money¬ 
leaders at exorbitant rates of interest, provision bag been made 
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for the issue, during periods of diminishing output or when 
additional equipment has to be obtained, of loans at G per cent! 
for a period of sixth months Stores have been established 
plaeev in which mer oOO ivorkers are employed, for the sale, 
at prices ,10 per cent lower than the market lates, of essential 
commodities including rice, oil and salt, and the sulphur aud 
bars of steel which the miner- require for work in the mines; 
arrangements have also been made foi the sale of these com¬ 
modities at the mines m other places As the mine aiea does 
not produce foodstuffs to any substantial extent, 19 silos for 
storing rice have been built Three consumers’ co-opeiative 
stores have also been set up with the assistance of capital ad¬ 
vanced bv the Bureau, md it is proposed to establish three 
others 

The Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation ^minis¬ 
tration, m conjunction with UNRRA, has participated in a num¬ 
ber of activities directed towards the training of personnel tor 
welfare work The six mam types of activity through which 
the Welfare Programme has been earned out are training 
under the auspices of a university or college, collection and 
distribution of books and other training materials, organisation 
of institutes, conferences and short-term courses, ‘on-the-job' 
training for CNRRA personnel, provision of scholarships for 
study abroad; and participating m the training plans and acti¬ 
vities of other organisations and Government departments 
The war gave a considerable impetus to labour welfare acti¬ 
vities m India A Labour Welfare Branch of the Department 
of Labour of the central Government was instituted, which 
attempted to extend to workers in war factories vanous 
amenities and also kept the Government informed of labour 
grievances and needs The Department of Labour also set 
up a new organisation under the Chief Adviser of Factories 
to advise the central and provincial Governments on the im¬ 
provement of working conditions in factories The purpose 
of the organisation is to give technical advice on the design and 
layout of factories, housing standards, working conditions con¬ 
ducive to efficient production, and labour welfare Tt also 
makes arrangements for the training of both workers an$ 
management personnel in the enforcement of safety measure® 
and measures for the promotion of labour welfare current in, 
industrially advanced countries The provincial 
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of Bengal, Bombay, 8ind, and the United Provinces Have also 
undertaken welfare work Bombay first organised model wel¬ 
fare centres m 1939 It now has 27 centres of three different 
types, the largest oi which provides n nursery school, sewing 
and embiwidely classes, outdooi games and a gymnasium, water 
taps and shower baths, libraries, radio sets, cinema shows, and 
dispensaries The United Provinces Government set up a Wel¬ 
fare Department, which b\ 1946 had opened 28 welfare centres 
of three different types, with facilities similar to those provided 
by the Bombay Go\ eminent The Bengal Government gave 
grants to private welfare organisations up to 1940, but m that 
year it opened 10 welfare centres, and by 1944-45 such centres 
had increased to 41 The Sind Government has opened two 
welfare centres The Government of Mysore has set up a 
Labour Welfare Board, including representatives of employer* 
and workers, to facilitate the informal discussion of proposed 
measures for the promotion of the welfare of industrial workers, 
and two recreation centres have been started in Bangalore 
City During the war the Barodu Government started a move¬ 
ment for establishing eo-operative credit and thrift societies 
and in 1946 there were 20 such societies, with a total member¬ 
ship of 24,511 

A noteworthy feature of the labour welfare activities of 
Government enterprises as well as private establishments in 
India during the war \ears, a period characterised by acute 
food shortage, consisted in the provision of canteens, in 
which cooked food was served at reasonable rates, and of de¬ 
pots for the sale of cereals at concession rates 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Ordinance, which was pro¬ 
mulgated in January 1944 and is applicable to all the provinces, 
provides for the establishment of a fund to finance activities to 
promote the welfare of labour employed m the coal mining 
industry, by means of a h'ss levied on all coke and soft coal 
despatched from the collieries A representative advisory com¬ 
mittee attached to the fund makes recommendations on the 
amount of the cess to be levied and other matters. A similar 
fund has been set up for the mica mines The staff benefit 
funds which are in existence on all the Indian Government rail¬ 
ways and receive regular grants from railway revenues have 
authority to devote their moneys to the provision of ' educational 
and recreational facilities for the staff and their children, to the 
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relief of distress among members or former members of tip¬ 
staff, and to schemes for sickness or maternity benefits for the 
families of the staff Moreover, these railways have *i tnedu al 
■department and provide free medical care to the staff 

A social service system ior the whole of Indo-Chma was set 
up m 1945, as well as local social services in several of the various 
territories Their duties include that of promoting the estab¬ 
lishment of workers’ welfare '■ervices in mdustnal undertakings 
and on large plantations, more paitieulai lv, by organising 
courses of training for the specialised stfltl needed For such 
services 

Systematic attention was gneu to the piomotion of th» wel¬ 
fare of plantation workers m Malaja befoie the war Tlteu 
are regulations uudei which employeis m«i\ be ivqiuied to 
maintain schools for the workers’ childnu, the gioinm and 
buildings are provided by thy instates, and grants in aid by 
the public authorities It is interesting to note that m 1011 
for instance, a iepresentative mbbei company with a planted 
acreage of 5,391 acres and a crop of 1,60 j,000 lbs spen*- 2 29 
cents per lb of rubber on labour welfare 

The WorkiiiV Standard op Livim, 

Sufficientlv detailed or pieeise information is no a* ailable 
to assess the adequacy of the remuneration of th 1 industrial 
worker in Asiatic countries in comparison with hr. c ounter- 
part in olhei eountiies ’Some estimates have been attempted 
occasionally, but thev aie little more than expressions of per¬ 
sonal opinion However, it mav be noted that the (love* nmon: 
of India set up a Directorate m 1943, in order to conduct fumdy 
budget enquiries, which were made during the peuod 1943- 
1945 About 27,000 budgets in 28 centres were collected, of 
which 25,000 were accepted for tabulation and tlm datr col¬ 
lected have been analysed and tabulated in 27 reports 

In any evaluation of the adequacy of the worker’s earnings, 
they should be related to productivity and a comparison should 
be made between similar categories of workers in different 
countries. Such comparisons are difficult on account of the 
complications involved in reducing the diversity of conditions 
in different countries to a common denominator, and this has 
been enhanced by the general economic unsettlement caused by 
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the war There is the further difficulty in the case of Asiatic 
countries that the establishment of modern industry is of com¬ 
paratively recent origin and that many services which are usually 
provided m the older industrial countries as part of the ameni¬ 
ties for the whole population have to be especially instituted in 
industrial or urban areas at considerably greater expense. 
Such expenditure may not always be directly or immediately 
remunerative, but it is undoubtedly a mistake to regard it as 
a special subsidy It is, on the contrary, an integral and indis¬ 
pensable part of the general effort for development, and viewed 
in this light the industrial woiker, on account of the contribu¬ 
tion he makes to the national economy by reducing the volume 
of unpistified or wasteful imports, and increasing that of pro¬ 
fitable exports of manufactuied goods, perforins a wiluable 
social function Nor is his value to be determined solely from 
too parrow an economic point of view, for he represents the 
more advanced, the more active, and consequently the more 
influential element of the population, with at least some power 
of raising the general social level by his example. 

Two criteria may, however, be applied in measuung the 
standard of living of the industrial worker in Asiatic coun¬ 
tries a comparison ^vith the income of the agricultural worker 
in the same area and a consideration of the expenditure which 
the industrial worker is called upon to assume for the satis¬ 
faction of his legitimate needs The first of these criteria is 
hardly decisive for reasons already indicated* the demands made 
on the efficiency of the industrial worker, from the point of 
view of health and staying power or of trained intelligence 
and adaptability, are considerably greater than in the case of 
thp agricultural worker; moreover, the industrial worker, un¬ 
like the agricultural worker, is in an alien environment, in as 
much as he is often a migrant and has to incur charge* which 
,he would not be called upon to incur m his own native village. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that the more skilled, more adapt¬ 
able and more enterprising workers in urban areas earn consi¬ 
derably more than they would normally earn in rural areas, as 
is clearly shown by the large amount of remittances sent by 
workers in urban areas in China and India, or by Chinese and 
Indian migrants abroad, to their families in rural areas at home. 
Such remittances are, incidentally, a valuable source of income 
to the countryside. 
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It «ould, however, be a mistake to deduce front the savings* 
made by i few comparatively prosperous industrial workers I bat 
v the re nuneration of the average industrial woi ker rn Asiatic 
countries leaves any margin. lu China, a study of the budgets 
of 280 families of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers in 
the International Settlement of Shanghai in 1936-1037 showed 
that these families could not subsist on the incomes of the house¬ 
holders The earnings of the dependants formed an essential 
part of the family income The larger part of the expenditure 
was accounted for by the bare necessities of life—53 49 to 
64 53 per cent on food and 13 50 to 15 85 per cent on rent 
With reference to the budgets of unskilled workers, who were 
invariably unable to make both ends meet, the report m ques¬ 
tion stated 

Expenses of food and rent are, among this group, necessarily kept 
to a minimum, seeing that part of the money is not earned, and has 
with difficulty to be obtained elsewhere Housing is certainly sought 
at the lowest possible cost. As a picture of the industrial community 
as a whole, this unskilled group is the most representative one When, 
therefore, it is shown that for this group it is essential to spend more 
than the wage earned for the essentials of food, rent and clothing, it 
is obvious that the wage earned by the heads of most households -s 
insufficient to meet the cost of living in Shanghai 

-More than half the industrial workers in the country were 
concentrated in Shanghai at the time of this enquiry, and the 
situation in that city may therefore be regarded as typical 1 

Most families, including workers’ families, in Asiatic coun¬ 
tries are larger than m western Europe or North America An 
average worker’s family in India m 1930, for instance, consisted 
of 5 46 persons in Bombay (textiles), 5 88 persons in Madras 
(textiles), 4.84 persons m Cawnpore (textile, engineering and 
leather works), 4 71 persons m Nagpur (textiles and others) and 
5.24 persons in the United Provinces (railways). 

In India, as in China, a high proportion of the worker’s in¬ 
come is usually spent on the bare necessities of life. The pro¬ 
portion of income spent on food and clothing in workers’ fami¬ 
lies before the war was, for instance, nearly 60, 66, 67, 72, and 
74 per cent, in Bombay, Nagpur, Jamshedpur, Madras, and Cal¬ 
cutta, respectively, while in the coalfieds and on the plantations 

* An enquiry conducted in Shanghai under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Social Affaire in 'August 1946 showed a substantial increase in real 
v.ages, which were estimated to be 2 15 timeB as high as in 1936. 
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such expenditure amounted to approximately 80 per cent of the 
average worker’s total budget The Directorate set up to con¬ 
duct family budget enquiries, referred to above, found that gene¬ 
rally speaking, since the war, the workers are having to 
spend a larger pcreentage of their wages on food than before. 
Notwithstanding the high proportion of the industrial worker’s 
expenditure on food (over 50 per cent of his budget) m India, 
the food seldom leaches the average standard requirement of 
3,000 calories per head per da> The diet consists for the most 
part of cereals and pulses, and meat, fish, fats, milk, sugar, aud 
other foods are not consumed in adequate quantities The Bom¬ 
bay Labour Office, for instance, after an enquiry made m 1923. 
concluded that “in general it could be said that while industrial 
workers consumed the maximum amount of cereals prescribed 
by the Famine Code, it was less than the diet prescribed by the 
Bombay Prison Manual”. 

Further evidence m confirmation of the inadequacy of the in¬ 
come of the average industrial worker m India may be found in 
his chronic indebtedness The investigations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour showed that the majority of such workers 
were in debt at the time of the enquiry The proportion of 
workers or workers’ families in debt m most industrial centres 
has been estimated at not less than two thirds of the total, and 
the extent of the debt, exclusive of current monthly purchases on 
credit, at not less than the aggregate of three mouths’ wages. 
The loans are usually advanced by moneylenders at usurious 
rates of interest, frequently of 75 per cent or more The month¬ 
ly charges alone on the loans are stated to amount often to 20 
per cent of the wages Mainly as a result of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission on Labour, various legislative 
measures, central as well as provincial, designed to check exces¬ 
sive lending and borrowing, have been adopted since the early 
’thirties These measures provide for the prompt payment of 
wages and the liquidation of unsecured debts of workers, pro¬ 
hibit the besetting of industrial establishments by moneylenders 
for collecting their dues from the workers on pay days, and 
protect the workers from imprisonment, and their wages or 
salaries from attachment, for debt. On the positive side, there, 
are signs that industrial workers’ credit co-operative societies 
are being gradually developed The Labour Investigation Com- 
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imttee, m its Mam Report published m 1946, found, however, 
that: 

In spite of the lemedial measiu’es suggested by the Royal Com¬ 
mission some of which ha\e already been implemented, the indebted¬ 
ness of me industrial worker in this country does not seem to be 
diminishing. A wartime development the opening of gram 

shops by employers and the supply ot provisions at cost puce must 
have considerably helped large sections of the industrial population 
to avoid getting into the clutches of the moneylender and the shop¬ 
keeper, and this is a development which, even in peacetime is worthy 
of being continued m order to safeguard the interests of the workers 
But the more fundamental need is that the woiker should bo able to 
earn enough not only to meet his Jav-to-day wants but to lm\e some 
margin foi saving which can be utilised for unforeseen expenditure 
and also foi conventional necessities such as expenditure during mar¬ 
riages, etc 

A survev of the cost of living of the working classes carried 
out m Colombo in 1938, showed that the average composition of 
the family was 5 6 members, and that the average monthly 
income of the head of the family was 39 4 rupees, while that 
of the other members was 8 95 rupees The proportion of a 
family’s income spent on food, was 52 4 per cent, and on rent 
almost 16 per cent A similar investigation conducted in 1941 
on estates m Ceylon employing Indian labour showed that the 
income of a labourer was 11 30 rupees, of which 67 5 per cent 
was spent on food The cost-of-living index numbers for work¬ 
ers in Colombo and for estate labourers show a steady rise 
during the period 1940-1946, from 120 m December 1940 to- 
239 m December 1946 for the former group, and from 111 to 
232 for the latter Although before the war, the incidence of 
malnutrition was gradually decreasing, the war and consequent 
shortages led to a deterioration in the situation Such im¬ 
provements in the nutrition of the working classes as have 
taken place have been due mainly to the public health activities 
of the Department of Medical and Sanitary Services, the pro¬ 
vision of canteens by employers, and the free feeding of school- 
children. 

Before the war, the wages for plantation workers employed 
on long-term contracts in Indo-China were usually supplemented 
by free daily rations. 

Investigations made in 1940 in the Philippines into the con¬ 
dition of the workers’ families in Manila showed that nearly 85* 
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per cent of those covered lived in want or “poverty”, about 
12 per cent, in “health and efficiency” and the remainder in 
“comfort”. The standard of living of the urban worker in the 
Philippines at the time was reported to be no better than that 
•of the rural worker 

Federalism and Labour Legislation 

In dealing with legislation on the conditions of work in in¬ 
dustry in Asiatic countries, it is necessary to call attention to the 
relations between the central and provincial or local Govern¬ 
ments in regard to law-making powers These relations are 
briefly discussed below m connection with the enforcement of 
labour laws, but the constitutional provisions affect the admi¬ 
nistration as well as the piomulgation of such laws In many 
Asiatic countries the Constitution is m process of revision, and 
m view of the extent of the territories and the population in¬ 
volved, it may be assumed that the new Constitutions will be 
federal or quasi-fcderal in character 

Sir Atul Chatterjee has summed up in an article published m 
the April-May 1944 issue of the International Labour Tlcoiciv 
the implications of the working of the Federal Constitution ot 
1935 m \India from the point of view of the formulation and 
application of labour legislation : 

The f Government of India] Act aimed at establishing a completely 
new system of government of India The provinces were granted 
full autonomy in respect of a large number of subjects, and were en¬ 
dowed with entirely independent sources of revenue and given com¬ 
plete control of their own finance The authority, legislative and exe¬ 
cutive, in the provinces was vested in Ministers chosen from *nd 
responsible to legislatures elected on a comparatively wide franchise 
and containing no dominated officials or non-officials . . . 

Under the 1935 Constitution, there is a demarcation between pro¬ 
vincial and central functions regarding legislation as well as adminis¬ 
tration Briefly, the regulation of labour and safety m mines and 
oilfields is a central (or federal) subject Inter-provincial migration 
is a central subject. But the following are subjects of concurrent 
legislative jurisdiction: “factories; welfare of labour; conditions of 
labour, provident funds; employers’ liability and workmen’s com¬ 
pensation; health insurance, including invalidity pensions; old-age 
pensions; unemployment insurance, trade unions; industrial and 
labour disputes; enquiries and statistics for the purpose of any of the 
matters” enumerated (section 190 (2) ). The central (or federal) 
legislature and a provincial legislature both have power to make laws 
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with respect to any of these matters of concurrent jurisdiction. There 
is, however, an important proviso If the central legislatuie desires 
to pass legislation on any of these subjects which involves “the giving 
of directions to a province as to the carrying into execution'’ of such 
legislation, it must obtain the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General (section 126(2)). 

It goes without saying thal the administration of labour laws in¬ 
volves expense In order to persuade or enable a provincial Govern¬ 
ment with its own independent exchequer to carry out a law passed 
by the federal legislature, the executive authority at the Centre will 
necessarily be bound to couple its directions with adequate financial 
aid The Constitution piovides that the Centre may makei grants 
for this and other purposes, and the legislation may itself (when 
an Act is passed) provide in its terms for such grants-m-aid and 
give directions about the way m which the grant is to be adpnms- 
teied (section 150) If the dnections are not then carried out in a 
province, the Governoi-Geneial may issue as orders to the Governor 
of that province eithei the d.rections previously given or those direc¬ 
tions modified in such manner as the Governor-General thinks proper 
(section 126 (4)) It will thus be seen that the powers of the 
Central legislature in the concurrent jurisdiction field aie limited 
by the disci etion and the authority of the Governor-General 

Some recent measures passed by the central legislature reflect the 
change which took place in the relation between the Centre and 
the provinces in April 1937 Laws passed m 1940 and 1941 enable 
the provinces, t>f they so desire, to apply the provisions of the Fac¬ 
tories Act of 1934 to any premises where a manufacturing process, 
is carried on, with or without the use of power, if 10 or more per¬ 
sons are employed Specified provisions of the Factories Act ean 
also be applied by the provinces, if they so desire, to “small fac¬ 
tories” where a child under 15 years is working, even if less than 10 
persons are employed, provided power is used 

Similarly, by the Weekly Holidays Act of 1942, the provinces ean, 
if they choose to do so, prescribe one weekly holiday and a half 
holiday for employees m shops, theatres, and restaurants. The In¬ 
dustrial Statistics Act of 1942 empowers the provinces, %f they so 
des\re, to collect statistics relating to any matter concerning “ fac¬ 
tories” or relating to welfare and conditions of labour 

An organisation consisting of representatives of the Central, 
provincial, and various State Governments and of representa¬ 
tives of employers and workers’ organisations, with a Constitu¬ 
tion modelled on the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, was set up in India in 1942. Matters of labour 
interest, including proposals for legislation, are as a rule referred 
to this organisation for observations. The functions of the or¬ 
ganisation are, however, advisory in character 
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Since this Report was prepared, political decisions of great 
importance have been taken, and at the time of going to press, 
far-reaching constitutional changes are in progress A part 
of the territory hitherto covered by the Government of India 
Act, 1935, is being reconstituted as a separate State The re¬ 
lations between the central Governments and local units with 
regard to labour subjects will be decided by the Constitution¬ 
making bodies concerned 

The position in India has been mentioned at some length, both 
because the situation in that country is under consideration at 
the present time and because a similar situation might arise else¬ 
where In large countries the relations between the central and 
local authorities are of verj gr<at importance in the proper co¬ 
ordination of labour policy Although this is mainly an internal 
matter, m view of its bearing on the evolution of labour policy 
it seems necessary to call attention to it here 

It may be noted that the new Chinese Constitution wJncn was 
promulgated by the National Government on 1 January 1 147, 
and is to come into operation on 25 December 1947, includes 
labour and social affairs among the matters to be legislated 
upon and administered by the central Government, their ad¬ 
ministration may, however, be delegated to the local authori¬ 
ties (Article 108) 


It will be seen from the preceding short survey of the position 
of the industrial worker in Asiatic countries that although m 
many instances a promising beginning has been made with re¬ 
gard to the determination of standards of working conditions— 
the regulation of hours of work, the provision of annual hohdajs 
with pay and of measures for the promotion of the health and 
safety of the worker while at work, the regulation of wages— 
his living conditions leave a great deal to be desired This is 
hardly surprising, for the industrial worker is inevitably 
affected by the low standards which generally obtain in his 
environment. It is illusory to believe that it will somehow 
be possible to secure and maintain far higher standards for 
the industrial worker than for the rural worker In the long 
run the only sure hope of safeguarding the living standards 
of the industrial worker is to bring about an improvement in 
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living conditions generally, although, for reasons stated pre¬ 
viously, during the period of transition the industrial worker 
js entitled to special protection 

On the question of improving the conditions of work m 
Asiatic countries and bringing them gradually into conformity 
with the standards laid down in the International Labour Code, 
the present Conference will be in a position to express its views 
m considering Report III. Of the numerous other issues 
touched upon in the preceding survey, two might perhaps be 
selected as of urgent and outstanding interest to all the coun¬ 
tries concerned (1) the collection and compilation of statisti¬ 
cal data cn various labour questions by the competent autho¬ 
rities in each of the Asiatic countries represented, smce such 
statistical material is indispensable for considering further 
action for improvement, and (2) the study of the problem of 
workers’ bousing 

The gravity of the present situation in almost all Asiatic 
countries so far as workers’ housing is concerned and the need 
for urgent action can hardly be exaggerated Owing to the 
insanitary conditions m rural areas, especially in the rainy 
season, the workers are a prey to many illnesses, while in urban 
areas the ill-ventilated, dark and dingy, overcrowded workers’ 
dwellings are a constant strain on the inhabitants, steadily im¬ 
pairing their physical condition and powers of resistance. fiJuch 
conditions are hardly conducive to a happy family life, and 
are corrosive m effect, tending to disintegrate the social struc¬ 
ture The exodus of rural workers to urban areas in the past 
had at least this advantage, that it ensured a steady supply 
of a comparatively healthy labour force to industry But in 
recent years the industrial population has tended to settle down 
in urban areas The deplorable effect of bad housing condi¬ 
tions on the physical well-being and social outlook of the urban 
industrial population is already apparent, and will become in¬ 
creasingly manifest with each succeeding generation It is es¬ 
sential that the public authorities, from the central Govern¬ 
ment at the top, to the municipalities at the other end of the 
scale, should give the highest priority to the question of 
workers’ housing A number of important issues are involved 
in considering this question • financial arrangements for the 
construction of a large number of houses which can be let to 
workers at low rents; material arrangements for getting to- 
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gether the necessary building equipment; administrative ar¬ 
rangements for the proper execution of the plana; careful 
planning of the location of the housing sites, and the layout 
of the houses so as to provide for sufficient accommodation 
and for ventilation, lighting, and sanitary conveniences Ad¬ 
mittedly, the problem is not a simple one, but by the co-ordina¬ 
tion of local, regional, and wider international action, progress 
can be made. 

On both the above questions, the Conference might desire tc 
recommend the nature of the machinery to be set up for fur¬ 
ther investigations, and also to give some indication of the tar¬ 
gets to be aimed at as a first step 
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The satisfactory regulation of industrial relation* is ad¬ 
mittedly an important part of labour policy The first essential 
factor m the development of a sufficiently comprehensive and 
efficient system of industrial relations is the existence of asso¬ 
ciations of employers and workers, strong, free from undue 
interference, and capable of concluding collective agreements for 
the regulation of wages and conditions of work Experience 
has shown that the unfettered activity of trade associations is 
indispensable for social progress The second important factor 
is the establishment of a satisfactory system of conciliation and 
arbitration for the settlement of industrial disputes The pro¬ 
vision of machinery for this purpose is of little avail unless 
either party to a dispute is free to press its own case and has 
developed a sufficient sense of social responsibility to appreciate 
the value of compromise and of the rule of law The negotia¬ 
tions for the conclusion of collective agreements provide the 
opportunities to acquire training in constructive statesmanship . 1 


Trade Union Development in Asiatic Countries 


Trade unions m the form in which they are at present found 
in advanced industrial countries are a product of the industrial 
revolution They arose as a result of the deepening conscious¬ 
ness of industrial workers that they were being exploited and 
of their consequent attempts to resist such exploitation by col¬ 
lective action. The early phases of the development of the 
trade union movement were marked by clashes between employ¬ 
ers and workers, but with the establishment of organised iudus- 


.For a comprehensive review of the question of the regulation of 
industrial relations, see International Labour Conference, 30th Session 
Geneva 1947, Report VII Freedom of Association and Industrial Bela - 
Uons (Geneva, 1947). 
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trial relations on a firm basis, negotiations between the two par¬ 
ties assumed increasing importance These negotiations have 
proved to be the precursors of collaboration between them— 
collaboration which advances m the measure m which the need 
for social progress is appreciated by the community at large 
The beginnings of the consolidation of the workers’ organisa¬ 
tions m China on a national basis may be said to date back to 
1924, when the first regulations recognising the workers’ right 
to freedom of association and to engage in collective bargaining 
were promulgated by Dr Sun Yat-sen’s Government m Canton 
During the two 01 three following years the movement made 
great progress, but it suffeied a setback in 1927 as the result of 
a politic il ei isis The National Government promulgated m 
July 192S piovisional regulations for the settlement of disputes 
between capital and labour, and in November 1929 the Trade 
Union Act came into force The Administrative Yuan issued 
in Octobei 1932 fom sets of regulations governing the seamen’s, 
railway workers’, postal woikers’, and telegraph workers’ unions,, 
with effect from July 1933 These regulations required previous 
authorisation from the public authorities for the establishment 
of trade unions in accordance with the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act They also imposed various other obligations on the 
unions, such as registration, the submission of periodic returns 
of membership, the filing of advance notice of meetings, and the 
communication of records of proceedings 

Emergency measures adopted during the war wrere desigued 
to enlist the assistance of the trade unions in the war effort and 
assign to them definite responsibilities in the mobilisation of 
manpower Accordingly, I he trade unions were brought under 
Government control, membership of the appropriate union was 
made compulsory for each worker, and among the functions 
assigned to the trade unions were the provision of facilities for 
the technical training of the workers and the promotion of labour 
welfare Steps were also taken by the Ministry of Social Affairs 
for the establishment of model unions and for the provision of 
facilities for training social workers, including candidates for 
office in trade union organisations 
In 1943, the Chinese Trade Union Act was amended The 
effect of the amendment is to make it compulsory to organise a 
trade union in any area where there are at least 50 workers aged 
over 20 years belonging to the same branch of industry, or 30 
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workers belonging to the same craft; membership of the appro¬ 
priate union is compulsory for all workers, not more than one 
union may be established for each industry or craft m each 
area, and three types of federations of trade unions may bo es¬ 
tablished* municipal or “ listen” general unions, provincial fede¬ 
rations of industrial or craft unions, and a national congress 
of trade union federations. The Act authorised trade unions to 
build up their funds by receipts from the entrance and mem¬ 
bership charges, special foundation funds, and occasional col¬ 
lections The entrance fee is limited to the daily wage of the 
worker at the time of his joining the union and the regular 
membership fee to not more than 2 per cent of the worker’s 
income Contributions to the special foundation fund and 
occasional collections may not be resorted to without previous 
authorisation, nor may capital shares be levied unless they have 
been sanctioned by the authorities The welfare activities of 
the trade unions are to be financed by a statutory welfare 
fund made up of contributions from both employers and work¬ 
ers An Agricultural Trade Union Act was also passed in 
1943, to authorise the organisation of unions of agricultural 
workers in conformity with the international labour Conven¬ 
tion on the subject 

A Committee set up under che Ministry of Social Affairs to 
draft social legislation is now considering a further revision of 
the Trade Union Act, among other things, for the purpose of 
providing m detail for the organisation of a federation of trade 
unions. The programme oi work drawn up by the Ministry 
for 1946 was as follows * development of labour organisations in 
the areas recovered from the Japanese, reorganisation and deve¬ 
lopment of trade unions in Government-operated undertakings, 
promotion of seamen’s unions in important ports, consolidation 
and development of trade unions in the salt industry, prepara¬ 
tion for the establishment of a national federation of workers in 
the principal industries; preparation for the organisation of a 
national federation of trade unions, strengthening of trade 
union leadership at home and of the representation of the 
“Chinese trade union movement in the international labour move¬ 
ment, promotion of collective bargaining between labour and 
management, and establishment in 0 important industrial cen¬ 
tres of “experimental districts”, or selected areas, for trade 
union work One such area, the Wusih experimental district, 
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for example, set up a committee, early in 1947, under the chair¬ 
manship of a representative of the Minister of Social Affair*, 
to direct labour activities, with the following aims, to, com¬ 
plete and consolidate laboar organisation and develop a demo¬ 
cratic spirit, to promote labour welfare and stabilise the work¬ 
ers’ standard of living, to maintain labour discipline and in¬ 
crease production, and to promote harmonious relations be¬ 
tween employers and workers and put into practice principles 
of labour-management co-operation The “district” has also 
fixed minimum standards ot labour welfare amenities to bo pro¬ 
vided by factories, and inspections are made to supervise the 
observance of these standards Corresponding secretaries (who 
include Kuommgtang Party members) submit reports on the 
activities cf trade unions dneetly to the experimental district, 
while a representative of the district lives permanent!; m the 
workers’ quarters, m order to help and guide their activities 

Though the Chinese Association of Labour, set up m 1933, is 
not a trade union within the meaning of the Act, it has in raet 
become the representative organisation of the labour movement 
in China m the absence of a national federation of labour In 
July 1946. the Association had a registered membership of over 
2,000,000. Towards the end of the year, there was a split in 
the organisation, ascribed to a difference among its leaders on the 
steps to be taken for unifying the labour movement 

According to the Statistics Department of the Ministry ot 
Social Affairs, the number of trade unions m China, in areas 
under the control of the Government, at the end of May 1946 
was 4,919, including 5 federations for particular industries, 
4,377 industrial or craft unions, 323 municipal and hsien gene¬ 
ral unions, ana 214 special unions of workers in the mining and 
transport and communications industries. Since the eud of 
the war, the trade unions have been able to resume their nor¬ 
mal activities, including the consolidation of their organisations, 
the efforts to improve conditions of employment, the promotion 
of labour welfare, and political activity. Two unions have 
been reorganised in areas recovered from the Japanese, the 
National Postal Workers’ Union and the Railway Workers’ 
Union, and in December 3946 the Chinese Seamen’s Union was 
formally established. 

It may be noted that in China the law specifically provi des 
for the co-operation of the trade union organisations with 
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similar organisations m other countries China was allotted 
a seat on the Executive Committee of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions m recognition of the growing strength of the 
trade union movement m that country 

Industrial labour in India, which at the close of the .First 
World War was largely unorganised, has emerged from the Se¬ 
cond World War fully aware of the advantages which will accrue 
to it if it is strongly organised Although the active beginnings 
of the Indian trade union movement date back to 1918, it wa> not 
until 1926 that the Indian Trade Unions Act was passed Be¬ 
tween 1927-1928 and 1934-35, the number of registered trade 
unions increased from 29 to 213 and their total membership 
from 100,619 to 284,918 This total was not exceeded till 1987- 
38, when it reached 390,112 By 1943-44, it had nseu to 780,967 
and m 1944-45 there were 865 registered unions with a total 
membership of 889,388 This increase was achieved notwith¬ 
standing considerable difficulties of organisation and the hamper¬ 
ing effect of inadequate funds In 1943-44, the number of regis¬ 
tered trade unions in Bengal was 297, with a membership of 
289,658, in Madras, 174 with a membership of only 49,451, 
and in Bombay only 82, but with a membership of 149,359 In 
1944-45, there were 330 unions m Bengal, 93 in Bombay The 
total number of unions whose activities were not confined to a 
single province was 30 m 1943-44, and 31 m 1944-45 The rail¬ 
way workers’ unions numbered 82 in 1943-44, with a member¬ 
ship of 304,486; the textile workers’ unions, 113, with 210,712 
members; and the seamen’s unions 9, with 79,501 members 
According to the Royal Commission on Labour in India, the 
lack of a democratic spirit and of education is the main obstacle 
in the way of the organisation of the Indian workers Much 
of the industrial labour is migratory in character, inclined to 
regard residence in urban areas as well as the monotony of fac¬ 
tory life as irksome, intent on returning to the land, and con¬ 
sequently not sufficiently interested in organised activities 
Furthermore, as the Royal Commission remarked, “those whose 
wages and leisure are barely adequate for sustained wo**k in the 
factory are not likely to find energy or leisure for activity out¬ 
side it” 

Having regard to the abundant labour supply for industry 
consequent upon underemployment in rural areas and the com¬ 
paratively small volume of industrial employment, and to the 
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lack of homogeneity and of an industrial tradition among the 
workers, the widespread prevalence of poverty and illiteracy, 
the insufficiency of efficient leadership from the ranks of the 
workers themselves and other existing conditions, the slow pro¬ 
gress made by the trade union movement m India is not surpris¬ 
ing The influence of organised labour, however, is not to be 
measured solely in terms of active trade union membership. 
Trade union meetings are attended by non-members, who are 
often more numerous than the members, and for collective 
action both members and non-members band together 

The Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926 differs from the United 
Kingdom and other Dominion legislation on the subject mainly 
in the fact that the application of its provisions is confined to 
unions which seek registration under it Under this Act, pro¬ 
vincial Governments are required to appoint a registrar of trade 
unions, and although registration is optional, it confers on re¬ 
gistered unions and their members a measure of immunity from 
civil suits and criminal prosecutions. The registered unions 
also incur certain obligations, the most important of which'are 
the adoption of a regular constitution, the annual submission 
of audited accounts, the establishment of an executive count¬ 
ing of a majority of actual workers, and the separation from 
the general funds of political funds, which can be collected 
only from those members who are willing to contribute The 
Act was amended in 1928 to facilitate the procedure of appeal 
against decisions of a registrar refusing to register a trade 
union or withdrawing a certificate of registration As the 
Rojal Commission on Labour in India observed, “the stimulus 
given by the Act to trade unionism resulted, not so much from 
any rights or liabilities that it created, as from the enhanced 
■status given by the recognition of trade unions m the statute 
book” 

A Government Bill further to amend the Indian Trade 
Unions Act was introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly 
in February 1946. The Bill imposes an obligation oil the 
employers to recognise trade unions provided that these fulfil 
the specified conditions, and confers certain rights on the re¬ 
cognised unions. It also specifies certain acts as unfair prac¬ 
tices on the part of the recognised unions and the employers, 
and provides penalties for such practices. 
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- During the period 1937-38 to 1944-45, the number of registered 
trade unions in India increased from 420 to 865, or by 106 per 
cent. and the total membership of unions submitting returns, 
increased from 390,112 to 889,388, or by 128 per cent The 
membership figures, however, fail to give a complete picture 
of the stiength of organised labour in India, as a largf propor¬ 
tion (approximately 30 per cent during the war) of registered 
trade unions failed to submit prescribed returns Ihere are, 
moreover, unregistered unions, for which membership figures, 
are not available, except in the case of Bombay, where in 
December 1942 there were 100 unregistered trade unions with 
a membership of 29,574, as compared with 89 registered unions 
with a membership of 155,782 Unregistered unions also exist 
among workers in the handloom industry in the largei estab¬ 
lishments using power, and among workers on large scale plan¬ 
tations, particularly the tea gardens m Assam 
Although during the period 1937-38 to 1942-43 trade union 
membership increased in all branches of industry, the extent 
of the increase was largest in the engineering group, followed 
by tramways, docks and port trusts, municipal workers, and 
textiles, respectively, in absolute numbers the largest category 
was the railways, followed by textiles During the same period, 
the number of women members of unions increased by 76 6 
'per cent—a rate slightly higher than the rate of increase for 
all members (75 7 per cent) 

The agricultural workers are also beginning to organise The 
number of landless agricultural labourers has been increasing 
in recent years in all parls of the country The proportion 
of farm servants and field labourers to cultivatnjg fanners rose 
from 291 per 1,000 in 1921 to 407 m 1931. The number of 
landless agricultural labourers in India has been estimated at 
68 million, or 17 per cent of the total population The AJ1- 
India Peasants’ Organisation (Kisan Slabha ), which was found¬ 
ed in 1935, is reported to be gaining in strength, although defi¬ 
nite and reliable figures concerning its membership are not 
available. 

All the provinces showed an increase m trade union member¬ 
ship during the period 1938-1943, except the Punjab (where 
there was a decrease in membership of as much as 79 per 
cent), Sind (7 per cent, decrease), and the United Province* 
(10 per cent, decrease). The increase was negligible in Madras. 
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It was 53 per cent, in Bengal, 72 per cent, in Bombay, 170 
per cent in the North-West Frontier Province, 22S per cent 
in Bihar, and 230 per cent in the Central Provinces and Berar 
There are a number of unions in some of the Indian States 
(Baroda, Cochin, Hydeiabad, Mysore, Travancore). The rail¬ 
way workers’ unions in Hyderabad and Mysore are affiliated 
to the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation The wartime in¬ 
crease m tiade union membership in Tndia may b‘> evplaiued 
partly b> the geueial increase in employment and paitly by 
the necessity foi conceited action on the part of industrial 
employees to secure an increase in their earnings especially in 
view of the inflationary rise m prices 

Trade unions in India suffei from a paucity of funds which 
seriously circumscribes their activities and gives them little 
staying power The membership dues, which befoie the war 
amounted to one or two annas per month or a day’s wage per 
year, are collected either m the office of the union or through 
members appointed foi that purpose Both these methods in¬ 
volve difficulties and risks, and a considerable proportion of 
the dues remain unpaid Before 1937, when the Payment or 
Wages Act, 1936, came into force, m the case of the textile nulls 
of Ahmedabad and the Tata lion Steel Works at Jamshedpur, 
the management deducted the membership dues from + he work¬ 
ers’ wages for the union 

The total annual income of the trade unions m India sub¬ 
mitting returns increased lrom 693,444 rupees m 1937-38 (343 
unions) to 1,596,984 rupees m 1942-43 (489 unfous), or by 
130 3 per cent , the corresponding increase in the balance al 
the end of the year was 138 8 per cent During the same 
period, the income per member increased by 32 1 per cent. 
In 1944-45, the total income was 1,939,969 rupees (573 unions), 
an increase of 179 8 per cent on the 1937-38 figure, while the 
increase in the balance at the end of the year was 260.7 per 
cent The total income, however, is not a sound criterion of the 
financial position of a union, as unpaid dues are generally 
included in the assets In the province of Bombay, for ins¬ 
tance, unpaid dues represented 28.4 per cent of the total assets 
in 1940-41, 25.2 per cent, in 194142, 27.6 per cent in 194243, 
and 28.4 per cent, in 194344. In the United Provinces un¬ 
paid subscriptions accounted for 21.4 per cent, of the total 
shown as /tssets in 1 943-44 The income of many unions, fur- 
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thermore, is too meagre to finance any effective programme. 
Their straitened circumstances lead to the undesirable practice 
of financing expenditure partly by donations from unspecified 
sources In the case of several unions m Bombay, for instance, 
the expenditure Avas reported to be “out of all proportion to 
their income and had it not been for the large donations Avhicli 
they received they would hardly have been able to keep func¬ 
tioning” 

Until recently there were two national trade union organi 
stations in India with affiliated unions in all parts of the country; 
and m a large number of tiad**s and occupations the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour, 
both with provincial or regional and local branches A third 
national organisation, the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, Avas formed ui May 1947 Theie aie other national 
federations, such as the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation 
and the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union 
whose membership is confined to unions in specific industne». 
notably public utilities In addition, there are provincial and 
local federations, the most outstanding of such local organisa¬ 
tions is the Textile Labour Association at Ahmedabad 

The All-India Trade Union Congress (A I T U C ) was 
formed in 1920 Its establishment A\as influenced largely by 
the requirement of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation that the workers’ delegates to the International 
Labour Conference should be ciraAvn from the most representa¬ 
tive workers’ organisation m each country In 1929, a number 
of unions belonging to the Congress seceded from it and formed 
the All-India Trade Union Federation In 1931 the Red Trade 
Union Congress also seceded, but this particular organisation 
ceased to exist in 1935 Three years later the All-India Trade 
Union Federation combined with the A I T U C , which re¬ 
mained, for a few years, the sole labour organisation of national 
importance In 1941, howeA^er, the Indian Federation of Labour 
(I.FL ) was founded Avith a tAvofold purpose “(1) mobilisa¬ 
tion of Indian labour for conscious and purposeful participa¬ 
tion in war efforts, (2) securing for the workers the bare m ini - 
mum of wages and amenities which the Avartime conditions de¬ 
manded and Avithout which maintenance of workers’ morale 
was an impossibility” The Federation, which started with 
182 unions with a total membership of 288,676, belonging to 
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important industries such as steel, textiles, railways and other 
transport, shipping, and mines, claimed m December 1944 a 
membership of 407,773, belonging to 22 unions In Septem¬ 
ber 1945 a special enquiry was carried out by the Government 
into the relative strength of the Indian Federation of Labour 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress, as a result of which 
the Congress was declared to be the more representative orga¬ 
nisation, with 696,555 members, as against the 313,807 mem¬ 
bers of the Federation The draft constitution of the new orga¬ 
nisation, the Indian National Trade Union Congress (I.N T. 
U C ), was approved on 4 May 1947. One of its outstanding 
features is that every affiliated organisation must offer to sub¬ 
mit to arbitration every industrial dispute m which a settle¬ 
ment is not reached by negotiation, and must not sanction or 
support d strike till other means of settlement have been ex¬ 
hausted Among the declared objuts of the new organisation 
are to eliminate progressiveh social, political and economic 
exploitation and inequality the profit motive, and anti-social 
concentration of power m any form, to place industry under 
State ownership or control, to ensure full employment, to secure 
the increasing association of woikeis in the administration and 
control of industry, aud to promote the civic and political in¬ 
terests of workers The IN T U C proposes to form nation¬ 
wide organisations of all categories of workers m each industry, 
and to assist in the formation of trade unions 
The Textile Labour Association at Akmedabad was founded 
m 1920 by Mr Gandhi, to whose personal influence with the 
local employers and workers it owes its success to no small ex¬ 
tent, it was reported to have a membership of about 33,000 in 
1945 Until recently, it had not been affiliated with any of the 
national organisations, but m May 1947, shortly after the for¬ 
mation of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, the Joint 
Board of Representatives of the Textile Labour Association 
resolved to affiliate with that body 
The All-India Railwayman \s Federation was founded m 1925, 
and virtually all the railway unions in India, many of which 
were established between 1918 and 1921, were for a time affiliated 
with it The Railway Board has for many years held confer¬ 
ences, as a rule half-yearly, with the chief representatives of 
the Federation to consider questions affecting the wages and 
conditions of service of railway employees. 
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Representatives of Indian trade unions have participated not 
only in the deliberations of the International Labour Orga¬ 
nisation since 1919, but also m the meetings of workers* orga¬ 
nisations of othei countries, such as the British Trades Union 
Congress, and of international organisations, such as the In¬ 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, and the Asiatic 
Labour Uongiess, which held two sessions, one in 1934 and the 
other in 19117 They also look part m the Second World Trade 
Union Conference, which was held at Pans m 1945, India and 
Ceylon weie allotted one seat on the Executive Committee ot 
the World Tiade Union Federation set up by this Conference 
Some reference should also be made m this connection to the 
representation ot the workers’ interests on public bodies The 
Government of India Act, 1935, provided for special represen¬ 
tation of the mteiests of laboiu as well as of commence and 
industry on various legislative bodies Out of a total of 1 535 
seats, in 10 out of the 11 provincial Legislative Assemblies, 38 
(8 in Bengal, 7 m Bombay* G m Madias, 4 in Assam, 3 each m 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Biliai, 2 in the Central 
Provinces and Beiai, and 1 each m Onssa and Sind 1 weie 
allotted to representatives of labour and 56 to representatives 
of employers m commerce, mdustrv, mining, and plantations 
The labour representatives are elected partly by the membeis 
of registeied trade unions and paitly by wage earners in special 
labour constituencies, while the employers’ representatives aie 
elected by chambers of commerce and similar bodies The tot d 
number of trade unions recognised for the purpose of electing 
representatives to provincial legislatures was 78 in 1940-11, of 
these 27 were in Bengal, 5 in Bihar, 8 m Bombay, 7 in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Berar, 18 m Madras, 5 m the Punjab, 3 m 
Sind, and 5 in the United Provinces 

Until 1937, when Burma was separated from India, the 
Indian trade union legislation applied to Burma, where there 
were the beginnings of a trade union movement, particularly 
in the port of Rangoon The Indian legislation as it then stood 
remained on the Burmese statute book, but by the end of the 
war, no pre-war trade unions were left, and the movement had 
to be started afresh. Since January 1946, the Directorate of 
Labour has been active in implementing the Government’s 
policy of fostering the growth of a healthy and responsible trade 
union movement, and by March 1947, 34 unions had been re- 
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gistered under the Act, with a total membership of about 16,200. 
A report on labour problems in South-east Asia, recently pre¬ 
pared by Miss Virginia Thompson under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations of New York, calls attention to 
the great advances made by the labour movement in Burma 
since the end of the war The author ascribes this develop¬ 
ment to “the progress made by organised labour before Urn 
war, the greater self-confidence of Bunna’s leaders who en¬ 
joyed nominal independence during the Japanese occupation; 
and the more liberal policy ot a metropolitan Government com¬ 
mitted to supporting the advancement of organised labour*'. 

The oigamsation of trade unions in Ceylon is regulated by 
the Trade Union Ordinance of 1935, under which registration 
is compulsory and the registered unions and their members 
enjoy certain immunities The local trade union movement 
gathered appreciable strength during the interval between the 
two Mars, although adversely affected by cleavages resulting 
from diversity in the structure ot the working population. 
There are now 105 unions with a total membership of 189,309. 
The largest union, with 107,995 members, is composed mainly 
of plantation workers 

Under the legislation in force m Indo-Chma, the organisation 
of trade unions, properly so called, is not permissible, but 
workers’ mutual aid associations may be established The in¬ 
troduction of measures recognising the right of association is, 
however, under consideration 

Trade union law m the French Establishments m India is 
based on the provisions in force in France m respect of free¬ 
dom of association, collective bargaining, and conciliation and 
arbitration in labour disputes There is a General Federation 
of Trade Unions for these territories, comprising 48 affiliated 
unions with 30,000 members (10 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion) 

The total trade union membership in Indonesia in 1941 was 
reported to be 123,500 

Tn Malaya, where statutory provision for the registration of 
trade unions was made m 1940, trade union organisation on 
modern lines is well under way (At 1 March 1939, there were 
m the former Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, 
Jobore And Kedah 92 workers’ associations, 191 employers' asso¬ 
ciations, and 144 mixed associations, with functions roughly 
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similar to those of trade unions as defined in the Trade Union 
Bill which became law in the following year) 

According to the Philippine Commonwealth Act No. 213, a 
trade union registered under the Act acquires the right of col¬ 
lective bargaining with employers Before the Japanese in¬ 
vasion, there were about 340 registered trade unions, with a 
membership of about 90,000, and it is reported that there were 
about 190,000 workers m unregistered unions During the war, 
trade unions were outlawed, and after the liberation a fresh 
start had to be made By 31 Deeembei 1945, there were 19 
registered trade unions with a membership of 3.922, and also 
a number of unregistered unions 

The organisation of industrial employers has also made some 
headway m recent years in Asiatic countries, particularly in 
China and India A national organisation of industrial cm 
plovers—the Chinese National Industrial Association -was es¬ 
tablished m Chungking m April 1943 to expedite the enactment 
of legislation relating to the establishment and working of in¬ 
dustrial (as distinct from < onnuercial) associations and to as-ast 
m the fullest measure m the industrialisation of the country 
Particulai attention was to be given to the preparation of plans 
for post-war development, the promotion of research in indus¬ 
trial economics, and the protection of home industries, with 
special reference to possible tuture commercial treaties with 
other countries It moved to the east of the country m 1946 
and its present membership is reported to be 5,000, including 
300 m Shanghai 

The employers’ organisations in India may be classified under 
three heads commercial associations, industrial associations, 
and employers’ associations, there is hardly any difference as 
to labour policy between the last two except that th* employ¬ 
ers' associations Mere *xpre*sly formed for dealing with 
labour questions The most important commercial associa¬ 
tions are the chambers of commerce, both Indian and European, 
located in almost all the mam commercial centres The most 
important industrial associations are the Mill Owners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, founded m Bombay in 1873, the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion, founded in Calcutta in 1881; the Indian Jute Mills As¬ 
sociation, founded in Calcutta m 1884; the Ahmedabad Mill 
Owners’ Association, founded in 1891; the Indian Mining As- 
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sociation, founded m Calcutta in 1892, and the United Plant¬ 
ers’ Association of Southern India, founded in Madras m 1898. 
With a view to promoting the interests of the Indian mining 
industry, the Indian Mining Federation was formed m 1913, 
and similar associations were also organised in other indust¬ 
ries, suidi as jute and tea The Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce was founded m 1927 for the purpose of 
centralising and co-ordinating the activities ot the commercial 
and industrial associations 

The federations of employers’ organisations were formed 
mainly tor the purpose of considering labour questions of 
national interest and enabling the Indian employers’ represen¬ 
tatives to participate m the deliberations of the International 
Labour Organisation more effectively The most important are 
the Employers' Federation oi Southern India, founded in 
Madras m 1920, the All-India Organisation of Industrial 
Employers, founded urnlei the auspices of the Federation of 
the Indian Chambers of Commerce and lndustiy m Bombay 
in 1933 and the Employers’ Federation of India, founded 
under the auspices of the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
in 1933 

The objects of the All-India Organisation of Industiial Em¬ 
ployers and the Employers’ Federation of India are identical 
and may be summarised as follows (1) fhe establishment of 
harmonious relations between labour and capital, (2) the secur¬ 
ing of proper representation of the interests of their members 
in the provincial, central oi federal legislatures, (3) the nomi¬ 
nation of delegates and advisers to represent the employers of 
India at the International Labour Conference 

Organisations of planters have been in existence for the past 
several years in a number of territories in which plantations 
form an important part of the local economy, such as Ceylon 
and Malaya. In Ceylon, there is a strong federation of indus¬ 
trial employers, called the Employers' Federation of Ceylon, 
in addition to the employers’ organisations for the plantation 
industries: the Ceylon Estate Employers’ Federation, the 
Planters’ Association, the Ceylon Estates Proprietary Associa¬ 
tion, and the Low-Country Products Association Eleven em¬ 
ployers* associations and one federation are registered under 
the Trade Union Ordinance. 
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Regulation op Industrial Relations 

In his report to which reference has previously been made. 
Sir Harold Butler observed with reference to industrial rela¬ 
tions m India. 

Notwithstanding the extensive reforms which have been carried 
out by the Indian Legislatures during the past fifteen \ears, there 
are signs of acute discontent in most industrial centum StnkeB 
have been and continue to bo frequent, most of them short and 
sporadic, but some bitter and prolonged In fact, the problem of 
industrial lelatioiis may perhaps be considered to be the chief prob¬ 
lem confronting Indian industry at the present time, and one upon 
which luitliei ludustiial development to some extent depends. The 
prevalence of Jahom conflicts has been maiked, taking into considera¬ 
tion the 1 datively small number ol industrial workers. 

These observations might muta'is mutandis be applied to the 
conditions m industry as they have existed during *he past 
several years in most Asiatic countries and more particularly 
since the First World War The conditions in the plantation, 
industry may be said to have been m the past in some measure 
an exception to this generalisation This has been so because 
the plantations employ as a rule a large number of immigrant 
workers for essential work and these workers are provided with 
residential accommodation on the estates. The estates are the 
private property of individual owners or of joint stock com¬ 
panies, to which outsiders can have only xestricted access and 
on which it is not easy to carry on trade union activities. 

In China, the number of industrial disputes has been high, 
as may be seen from the figures for Shanghai, where during the 
five years 1932-1936, there were no less than 1,452 industrial dis¬ 
putes (including 542 strikes) involving 1,144,315 workers. 
During the war, owing to the policy adopted by the Japanese 
authorities, there were very few eases of labour disputes, but 
they became frequent after the liberation In the 10 month* 
from August 1945 to June 1946 there were in Shanghai 1,493- 
labour disputes, including 262 strikes and lockouts, and the 
figures for other cities show a similar increase 

The machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes pro¬ 
vided by statute (the Labour Disputes Act was passed in 1923 
and was amended in 1930 and 1932) consists of conciliation: 
committees (made up of 5 to 7 members : 2 representatives- 
each of the contending parties and 1 to 3 Government nominees) 
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and arbitration boards (composed of 5 members: one represen¬ 
tative each of employers and workers not directly involved m 
the dispute, one Government nominee, one representative of 
the local court of law, and one Kuommgtang Party representa¬ 
tive). Awards by conciliation committees and arbitration 
boards are required to be issued withm 9 days of the date on 
which the dispute was referred to them Unlike the findings 
of the conciliation committees, which are binding only if accept¬ 
able to the parties concerned, the awards of the arbitration 
courts may be enforced and there is no right of appeal 

Additional precautions were taken m wartime to prevent 
the war effort from being adversely affected by industrial dis¬ 
location Agricultural, mdustiial, mining, and commercial 
undertakings were brought under Government control, and the 
cessation of work or the interference with production m these 
branches of economic activity was prohibited by measures idopt- 
ed in 1942 in accordance with the National General Mobilisation 
Act In May 1943 the Labour Disputes Act was further amend¬ 
ed The amendment prohibited strikes or lockouts m private 
undertakings during the emergent It also provided for the 
determination by the Government of conditions of employment 
m undertakings owned bv the State, and prohibited tin* resort 
to strikes or lockouts in them As a consequential measure, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs issued regulations for the appoint¬ 
ment of arbitrators for the settlement of industrial disputes. 

Owing to the outbreak of disputes after the war. th» Ministry 
of Social Affairs promulgated regulations concerning the arbi¬ 
tration of labour disputes during the period of i ^conversion 
of industry from wartime to peacetime production These re¬ 
gulations provide for the establishment of arbitration boards 
in differo -t industrial regions under local authorities Labour 
is represented on these boards, which may consist of 9 to 15 
members, and their functions include the periodical adjustment 
of wages Provision is made for enforcing the decisions of the 
boards 

Collective agreements between organised employers and 
workers mav be concluded in China under an Act of 1930, whieh 
came into force in 1935; in such agreements conditions of ap¬ 
prenticeship, trade union organisation, the operation of employ¬ 
ment agencies, and the settlement of industrial disputes (the 
establishment of an agency for the purpose, or the delerraina- 
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tion of the procedure relating to the submission of disputes to 
existing agencies) may be included. However, such agree¬ 
ments must be submitted to the competent authority for ap¬ 
proval before they cau be enforced, as a safeguard against the 
inclusion m them of proMsions prejudicial to the interests of 
either party 

There was a gieat deal ot industrial unrest in India in the 
years immediately following the end of the First World Wai 
Such unrest was mainly due, m the words of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour, to “the realisation of the potentialities ot 
the strike m the existing situation assisted by the emergence 
of trade union organisers, by the education which the war had 
given to ihe masses and by a scarcity of labour arising from 
the expansion of industry and aggravated by the gieat epide¬ 
mics of influenza The great outbreak of strife after the 
war had obvious economic causes, a use in wage levels was 
overdue, and the woikers awoke to the disabilities from which 
they suffered m respect of Jong hours and other matteis ” The 
nurnbei of working days lost in 1921 and 1924 (to cite two years 
‘during this period) owing to industrial disputes was 6,984,426 
and 8,730,9] 8 respectively In the following years the figures 
declined to rather less than three million working days, but 
m 1937 and 1938—when the effect of the economic depression 
was acutely felt m India—they were 8,995,257 and 9,198,708 
respectively In 1944, there were 158 disputes, involving 
550,015 workers and entailing a loss of 3,447,306 working days 
The corresponding figures for 1945 were 848 disputes, involving 
782,192 workers and entailing a loss of 3,940,892 working days. 
From January to September 1946, there were 1,435 stoppages, 
involving 1,817,727 workers and entailing a loss of 8,925,251 
working days 

.The initial attempt to make legislative provision for ,the 
settlement of industrial disputes in India consisted of a measure 
adopted by the Central Government—the Trade Disputes Act 
■of 1929 This measure was at the outset of a tentative charac¬ 
ter, as its validity was limited to a period of five years, but iu 
1934 it was placed on a permanent basis It was still rather 
of the nature of an enabling measure and empowered the 
authorities, if they so desired, to undertake the investigation 
and settlement of industrial disputes. In fact, however, the 
traditional policy of “keeping the ring” between employers 
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apd workers prevailed, and there were few instances in which 
recourse was had to the provisions of the Act. It was conse¬ 
quently amended m 1938 The amending Act empowered the 
authorities to appoint conciliation officers charged with the 
function of promoting industrial peace, and extended the scope 
of the measure by making it applicable to disputes between 
one employer and another and to public utilities The Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929. has now been replaced by the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 1947 a much more detailed measure which came 
into force from 1 April 1947 Its main features are provisions 
for the prevention of strikes and lockouts, especially in public 
utility services and essential undertakings, and for machinery 
for conciliation, imestigatioii by courts of enquiry, and if 
necessary, compulsory adjudication on disputes between workers 
and employ cis 

The Bombav Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934 pro¬ 
vides an instance of more elaborate legislation for the regula¬ 
tion of industrial relations, adopted by an industrially impor¬ 
tant province It was followed by the Bombay Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act of 1938, winch was applicable only to the textile in¬ 
dustry m the province Undei this legislation, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour was empowered to assume the fmictions of 
chief conciliator A labour officer was appointed to act as the 
guardian of the workers’ interests, to examine their individual 
grievances, and to keep m elose contact with them He might 
apply for conciliation proceedings and might himself appear on 
behalf of the workers where they had no representatives of their 
own The 1938 Act empowered the Government to appoint a 
board of conciliation, consisting of a chairman and an equal 
number of members selected from panels representing the in¬ 
terests ot the employers and the workers respectively, if the 
efforts of the conciliator proved unavailing Disputes might 
also be referred to ari arbitrator, or in certain cases to a court of 
industrial arbitration composed of legal experts of the standing 
of high court judges Representative trade unions, or unions 
with a membership of not less than 25 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber of employees in the branch of industry concerned, were en¬ 
titled under the Act to represent the interests of their members 
in the proceedings concerning the settlement of disputes affect¬ 
ing them The Act was amended in 1941 in order to make arbi¬ 
tration compulsory in certain cases, and again in the follow- 
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mg year in order to exempt ihe employers from the require* 
ment to notify such changes in the hours of work and rest 
periods as were authorised by the Government as a war 
measure The Bombay Industrial Relations Act adopted early 
m 1947 is very much more extensive than the previous legisla¬ 
tion, which it supersedes. 

The Central Provinces and Berar enacted an Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act in 1946 Legislative measures concerning the settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes are in various stages of considera¬ 
tion in the provinces of Madras, Sind, and the United Provinces. 

Among the other measures which have been adopted for the 
regulation of industrial relations, the following may he mem 
Boned - approval by the Indian Labour Conference at its first 
session m 1942 of a proposal to make it obligatory for every 
factory emploj mg 250 workers or more to adopt standing orders 
governing the working conditions, designed to place the mutual 
obligations between employers and workers on a clear)}- defined 
contractual basis and previously approved by the Labour Com¬ 
missioner 1 , the appointment of a Conciliation Officer for Rail¬ 
ways m 1937 and the establishment of an Industrial Advisory 
Board m the following year, and the establishment, early m 
1945, by the Central Government of separate machinery for 
the especial purpose of the promotion of industrial relations in 
undertakings o\er which the Centre had direct jurisdiction 
(federal railwajs, miues, oilfields, major ports, and other in¬ 
dustrial establishments owned or controlled by the Government 
of India), consisting of the Chief Labour Commissioner and 
the Deputj Labour Commissioner with headquarters at New 
Delhi, 3 legional commissioners with headquarters at Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Lahore respectively, and 9 conciliation officers and 
23 labour inspectors located at various centres throughout the 
country. In this organisation, a labour welfare organisation, 
aet up during the war and consisting of a Welfare Adviser in 
the Labour Department, 7 assistants for industrial areas in 
different parts of the country, and a woman assistant to deal 
with problems connected with female labour, was merged, and 
it now deals with industrial relations, the conciliation of labour 
disputes, the administration of labour legislation in so far aa 

1 The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, gives effect 
to this proposal. Its enforcement is entrusted to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments cxceot in regard to Central undertakings. 
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such administration is the responsibility of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and no other machinery has been set up for the dis¬ 
charge of special responsibilities, the collection of information 
on wages and other labour matters, and the promotion of indus¬ 
trial relations generally 

Earl} u the war, as an emergency measure, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment was empowered by an amendment of the Defence of 
India Rules (Rule 81A) to piouibit strikes and lockouts in con¬ 
nection with anv trade dispute unless reasonable notice had 
been given, to refet the dispute to conciliation or adjudication, 
and to iequire the emploiei not to lowei the standards of condi¬ 
tions of work pending the < ompletion of the proceeding* In 
May 1942 piovincial Go\ci nmenls weie given similai powers 
undei the Rule In August 1942 the Central Government 
issued an Ordei piohilmi ig ‘dukes and lockouts without It 
days’ previous notice during this penud the proceedings for 
conciliation and adjudication weie pending, and for two mouths 
thereafter strikes and lockouts were prohibited The emer¬ 
gency war legislation ceased to be operative from 30 September 
1946 Some of the provisions, however, w r ere continued bv 
Ordinance No XX of 1946, enabling the Government to refer 
trade disputes to adjudication or conciliation The award of 
the adjudicator can he made binding on both parties, and 
strikes without notice during the conciliation or adjudication 
proceedings and two months thereafter are illegal 

Since the war, the polici of the Government of Burma, act¬ 
ing through the Labour Directorate, has been to encourage 
works committees or joint boards in all the principal Govern¬ 
ment and industrial establishments, for purposes of regular 
■consultation between employers and workers in regard to the 
improvement of working conditions and the adjustment of 
grievances, and for the admission of workers’ representatives 
into spheres which were formerly regarded as functions exclu¬ 
sively of the management The method is reported to have met 
with notable success in the Government service, the Railway 
Administration, and the services of the principal oil company. 

A Ceylon Ordinance passed in 1931 contains provision c or the 
reference by the Commissioner of Labour of industrial disputes 
to a conciliation board In practice, however, little use has 
"been made of this machinery, the total number of references so 
far being only 22 Before the war a scheme was drawn up 
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under the aegis of the Minister of Labour for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes in the plantation industries. 
This was called the “seven-point agreement” and was of con¬ 
siderable use m avoiding strikes The employers have, how¬ 
ever, recently withdrawn from the agreement 

During the war, machinery was set up undei the Defence 
Regulations for the compulsory arbitration of disputes m cer¬ 
tain essential services, consisting as a rule of the district judge 
of the area or a special tribunal appointed by the Governor for 
the purpose of adjudicating disputes In all, 85 awards have 
been made in industrial trades and 85 in plantation tiades 
Since the termination of the war, however, a number of ser¬ 
vices have been withdrawn from the essential category and all 
awards in the plantation trades and a number m the industrial 
trades lia\e ceased to be m force 

A comprehensive Industrial Disputes Bill lias been drafted 
which, when passed, will make provision for the registration of 
collective agreements, for conciliation and the voluntary sub¬ 
mission of disputes to arbitration, and foi compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion m public utility services According to the Administra¬ 
tion Reports of the Comim^sionei of Labour, strikes on estates 
fell from 42 m 10,19 to <S in 1942 and lose again to 28 m 1945, 
when the number of workeis involved was .1,514 and of man- 
days lost 4,285 In other undertakings, the number of strikes 
was 5 m 1939, 14 m 1942, and 53 m 1941 with 28,875 workers 
involved and 153,388 man-days lost 
Although cither party to an industrial dispute in +he Philip¬ 
pines may approach the Court of Industrial Relations (a bodv 
with powers of compulsory arbitration) direct, the matter is 
as a rule first referred to the Strike and Lockout Section m 
the Labor Inspection Division of the Department of Labor for 
conciliation Since the liberation and up to the end of De¬ 
cember 1945, 5 dispute 1 - arose, involving 625 workers m all; 
strikes were declared in 3 case 1 -, involving a loss of 2,030 work¬ 
ing days 


Methods of Labour-Ma nagement Consultation 
A valuable tradition reaching back to ancient times, of the 
transaction of local affairs on a democratic basis m village 
societies may be found m many Asiatic countries Modern in¬ 
dustrial organisation is, however, unaffected by this tradition; 
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not only has the notion of such organisation been imported from 
abroad in comparatively recent times, but even m those parts 
of the world m which it was at first evolved, it is only quit-5 
lately, mainly as a lesnlt of the war, that concerted efforts have 
been made to infuse a demociatic spirit into it In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, an effort is being made for the extension 
of the joint production committees which received a fresh im¬ 
petus during the war .Such committees are not, however, the 
only means of information, consultation and collaboration be¬ 
tween the management and workers in an undertaking The 
subject-matter of consultation potentially includes any question 
in which the workers are or ought to be interested, other than 
issues more appropriate to collective bargaining, from the 
firm’s finances and output to holiday arrangements and safety 
rules The mam purpose m instituting such consultative 
machinery is to counteract the effects of the parallel growth of 
political freedom and economic subordination, which is a con¬ 
sequence of the industrial 1 evolution It has been observed in 
the United Kingdom, that the phrase “joint consultation” 
should “convey an attitude of mind rather than a clearly de¬ 
fined process”, and that the psychological effect on the workers 
of having been consulted “is ten times more important as a 
rule, than the actual contribution of ideas” put forward by 
them The institution of machinery for joint consultation in 
industrial undertakings is one of the methods which might be 
attempted m Asiatic countries for the promotion of more har¬ 
monious industrial relations than has hitherto been found 
possible 

Machinery for Tripartite Collaboration 
A notable wartime development m the evolution of the orga¬ 
nisation of industrial relations in India consisted in the estab¬ 
lishment m 1942 of a permanent tripartite labour organisation, 
composed of representatives of the Central, provincial, and 
Indian State Governments, as w T ell as of employers and workers, 
with a constitution modelled on that of the Internationa] Labour 
Organisation, for the promotion of uniformity of labour legis¬ 
lation, the determination of procedure for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, and consultations on all matters of indus¬ 
trial interest affecting the country as a whole This organisa¬ 
tion consists of a Standing Committee and the plenarv Confer- 
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ence, over both of which the Member in charge of Labour m 
the Viceroy’s Council presides The Committee, which meets 
not less than twice a year, consists of 10 Government, and 5 
employers’ and o workers’ representatives The 10 Govern¬ 
ment representatives consist of 1 representative of the Central 
Government (m addition to the chairman), 1 each of the in¬ 
dustrially more important provinces of Bengal, Bomba}, and 
the United Provinces, 3 of the remaining eight provinces, “and 
3 of the Indian States, including 1 of the Chamber of Princes 
The function of the Committee is to consnlei questions refcired 
to it by the plenaiv Conferenc* oi the Cential Government 
The plenary Confeience, which meets at least once a year, con¬ 
sists of 22 Government lepresentatives (excluding the chan- 
man), and 11 employers’ and 11 woikeis’ repiesentatives. 
The Government repiesentatives <ousist of 3 lopiesentuur the 
Central Government, including one foi mmoi administiatuu’a, 
11 representing the piovmt.es, G the liulustnally mot ; import¬ 
ant Indian States, and 2 the Chambei of Punces tor the other 
States Of the employers’ lepieseutatives, 8 are nominated 
by the Government in agieement with the two main employers’ 
organisations—the Employcis' Federation of India and the 
All-India Organisation of Inddstnal Employers—while the ic 
maining 3 are reseived foi the lepresentation of othei classes 
of employers In the case of the workers’ lepresentatives, S 
are likewise nominated m agreement with the two main workers’ 
organisations—the All-India Trade Union Congres^ and the 
Indian Federation of Laboui—while the remaining 3 seats are 
reserved for the representation of other workers’ interests 
The functions of the organisation are advisory in (haractei 
All current proposals for labour legislation and the promotion 
of labour welfare, including m particular, ways and means 
for the enhancement of industrial production, have been placed 
before it. Proposals for labour legislation and the eonclusmns 
of the International Labour Conference are usually referred to 
the Indian Labour Conference, as this organisation is now 
known, for observations It has so far had to deal, for the most 
part, with wartime emergency measures and is still in the for¬ 
mative stages. In consequence of political changes now in pro¬ 
cess, the constitution of this organisation will doubtless need 
to be altered It is a valuable experiment in tripartite collabora¬ 
tion, which, if persisted in, may be expected to result in the 
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fashioning of a suitable framework for the regulation of indus¬ 
trial lift by the continuing process of compromise and adjust¬ 
ment based on precise information. 

More recently, tripartite industrial committees to facilitate 
the regulation of conditions m particular industries have also 
been established or planned Committees for the coal mining 
and cotton textiles industries lield their first meetings early in 
1947, and steps are being taken for the appointment of Similar 
committees for plantations, the jute industry, and the engineer¬ 
ing industry These committees follow the pattern of the 
industrial committees which have been set up on an interna¬ 
tional basis m pursuance of a decision of the International 
{Labour Conference taken at its Philadelphia Session in 1944, 
for the following industries inland transport, coal mining, the 
iron and steel industry, the metal trades, the textile indust¬ 
ry, building, civil engineering and public works, petroleum pro¬ 
duction and refining, and the chemical industry. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that a tripartite 
-committee system for the regulation of labour conditions was set 
up m Indonesia in 1940 The immediate purpose of the system 
was to meet the special difficulties resulting from the inter¬ 
ruption of European trade and the consequent need in many 
cases to dismiss workers or reduce wages In introducing the 
Ordinance in the Volksraad the Government looked, however, 
towards the post-war expansion of the system The Ordinance 
(No 569 of 1940) created a committee of employers, employees, 
and Government representatives No employer was entitled 
to lay off staff or reduce general wage rates without previous 
consultation of the committee, and any person under notice 
was entitled to complain to the committee Although provision 
was made for appeals to the Director of Justice from any de¬ 
cisions of the committee, no such appeals were lodged in tbe 
many hundreds of cases dealt with At the same time the 
regular contracts established between employers and workers 
of all races had a very beneficial effect on labour relations. 

In Ceylon, it has been the practice for conferences to be held 
by the Department of Labour with employers' and employees' 
associations when important questions of policy have to be 
determined. 
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It seems evident from the foregoing short survey of the 
evolution of trade union organisation and the existing machi¬ 
nery for the adjustment of industrial relations that it is 
urgently necessary in Asiatic countries to secure the develop 
ment of free trade associations, while on the other hand it is 
no less essential to provide for safeguards m order that com¬ 
paratively minor grievances of the workers may not assume 
serious proportions The active assistance of the pubbc autho¬ 
rities is obviously indispensable for this purpose, although it 
is important at the same time to ensure that adequate scope 
is provided for the growth of industrial autonomy within ap¬ 
propriate bounds A general recognition of the need f 01 action 
is contained m the report on labour problems adopted by the 
Asian Relations Conference, which made the following recom¬ 
mendations among others 

(a) Encouragement of tripartite collaboration m labour 
matters and economic questions generally, 

(&)• Formulation of a minimum standard of civil liberties to- 
enable workers to organise, 

(c) Extension of political rights to workers, 

( d ) Organisation of training centres for trade union offi¬ 
cials , 

( e ) Co-operation with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the International Labour Organisation 

Many of the Asiatic countries concerned already possess 
sufficient experience to devise suitable measures These 
measures will necessarily differ from one area to another ac* 
cording to local conditions They seem likely to reveal, never¬ 
theless, so many common features, on account of the similarity 
of the problems of modern industrial development in Asiatic 
countries that a detailed discussion of these problems a f a re¬ 
gional conference can justifiably be expected to prove profit¬ 
able. Accordingly, the Conference might desire to recom¬ 
mend to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
the placing of the question of industrial relations in some of 
its aspects on the agenda of’the First Asiatic Regional Confer¬ 
ence to be held in China in 1948 
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Scope op the Problem 

The application of legal provisions can be s secured either 
through the agency ot the general police or through the bring¬ 
ing of suits at civil law by interested parties before the ordi¬ 
nary courts Such methods have been tried in the case of 
labour legislation but they have failed to secure effective results. 
For its enforcement special arrangements have proved neces¬ 
sary This is so because modern industrial oiganisation re¬ 
presents a highly specialised form of social organisation on 
functional lines It is comparatively new and demands a 
long process of adaptation, except perhaps m the case of a 
highly urbanised population Its structure is complicated, and 
on account of the advances made m the technical methods of 
production it is liable to rapid changes Notwithstanding the 
large part played by technical processes m determining its 
structure, the proper adjustment of industrial relations and the 
devising of suitable machinery for the procurement and main¬ 
tenance of a competent and stable labour force remain an essen¬ 
tial problem of modern industry. The purpose of labour legis¬ 
lation is to meet this problem 

With the evolution of the organisation of the means of pro¬ 
duction, labour legislation touches almost every aspect of in¬ 
dustry: the conditions of the engagement of the worker and 
the provision of facilities for his training and upgrading, the 
determination of his earnings in the light of price movements 
and of the conditions m the particular trades concerned; the 
provision of facilities for the promotion of his welfare and 
the welfare of his family; the adoption of measures for his 
protection in times of depression and unemployment or dis¬ 
ability and distress; the regulation of hours of work and rest 
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periods; the provision of holidays with pay; the settlement of 
industrial disputes, the promotion of the trade union movement 
to facilitate collective bargaining, and, where such unions are 
not strong, the adoption of special measures to ensure that the 
worker’s rights are not violated, the provision of safeguards 
against industrial risks, the protection of special categories of 
workers, such as women and children, and many others Kifec- 
ti\e legislative or administrative regulation in respect of few 
of these matters is possible unless it is preceded by a careful 
study of the existing local conditions and measures are taken to 
ensuie, m the first place, that the proposed provisions will be 
applicable if enacted, and secondly, that where they are applic¬ 
able they will be strictly enforced 

The regulation of the age of admission to employment, for 
instance, cannot be effective unless schools are provided for the 
instruction of the children whose employment is prohibited 
The provision of medical care for the worker likewise presup¬ 
poses the existence of a sufficient number of hospitals and 
dispensaries 

It will be apparent from this brief review of the scope of 
labour legislation in geneial that there aie few aspects of it at 
the present time in respect of which it is possible to introduce 
effective measures without the necessary statistical data One 
of the first requirements for thp enforcement of labour measures 
is, therefore, the establishment of a statistical service Labour 
statistics have become in recent years a sufficiently specialised 
branch to make it necessary to have a statistical service attached 
to the loeal or national departments dealing with labour ques¬ 
tions The collection and classification of data pertaining to 
labour conditions call for such familiarity with them as only 
trained social workers mav b° expected to possess Further¬ 
more, the evolution of labour legislation m any country depends 
to no small extent on an understanding of what has been or 
is being dene m the same or similar fields abroad, and m order 
to facilitate such comparison it is necessary to adopt as far - 
as possible a uniform international system of computation of 
labour statistics 

The order of priority for the establishment of other services 
specialising in labour questions can only be determined in the 
light of the loeal conditions in each case. Most countries have 
found it necessary or advantageous to train a corps of officials 
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to deal with industrial relations In. the case of economically 
underdeveloped countries in particular, in which the workers 
are often unorganised, poor, illiterate, and ignorant of their 
rights, a public official appointed for the especial purpose of 
the protection of their interests serves as a valuable link be¬ 
tween the workers and their employer. He can maintain conti¬ 
nuous contact with them and deal with minor grievances as 
they arise before the> asmme the proportions of intractable 
disputes Furthermore, with regard to the settlement of in¬ 
dustrial disputes, there are the various processes of adjustment 
—conciliation or arbitration—for which provision need-} to be 
made Where social insurance legislation of one kind or an¬ 
other has been established, the administration of such legisla¬ 
tion is usually secured by means of a specialised branch of the 
labour department In recent years, many countries have es¬ 
tablished a special service for the protection of young persons, 
as a result of the increasing awareness that the attention be¬ 
stowed on their welfare and ti .lining is amply rewarded in later 
years by the enhancement of national wealth and of the 
standard of citizenship generally The nature and extent of 
the administrative organisation for the enforcement of labour 
laws—the question whether a special establishment should be 
set up for the purpose or whether these functions should be 
entrusted to the general public sti vices as part of their duties— 
can only be determined with reference to the economic evolu¬ 
tion of the country or territory concerned and, more particu¬ 
larly, its financial position. 

Existing Machinery in Asiatic Countries 

In this connection, a brief description of the existing machi¬ 
nery in some of the Asiatic countries for the administration of 
labour legislation may not be out of place 

In China, steady progress has been made in regard to the 
organisation of social services since the Ministry of Social 
Affairs was brought under the control of the Executive Yuan 
in 1940 This Ministry is the competent authority for the 
administration of labour legislation. During the war it in¬ 
cluded 4 agencies engaged in the enforcement, or the super¬ 
vision of the enforcement, of labour laws- the Department of 
Social Welfare (to which the Bureau of Factory and Mini ng 
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Inspection and the Labour Welfare Section were attached), 
the Department of Labour Organisation and Training (with 
the Trade Unions Section attached to it and responsible for 
the administration of the Trade Unions Act and the Settlement 
of Labour Disputes Act), the Bureau of Labour (which dealt 
with the mobilisation of manpower for industry), and the Cen¬ 
tral Co-operatives Administration The Bureau of Statistics 
m the Ministry of Social Affairs is mainly responsible for the 
collection and compilation of (factory) wage statistics After 
the war, the activities of the Ministry of Social Affairs lme 
been further expanded The Bureau of Mining and Factory 
Inspection, which was attached to the Department of Social 
Welfare, became a separate department in September 1946 
A preparatory committee was set up in Februaiy 1947 to plan 
the organisation of a Central Bureau of Social Insurance for 
the enforcement of social security measuies The Ministry of 
Economic Affairs is responsible for the enforcement of the Mines 
Act of 1936 in regard to such matters as safety in mines, acci¬ 
dent prevention, and occupational diseases, and central and local 
authorities have been appointed for the purpose Dining the 
war the Act could not be enforced, its amendment is now being 
prepared by the Ministry of Economic Affairs 

A department of social affairs has been set up in 17 provinces, 
and a section of social affairs, foimmg part of the department 
of civil affairs, in 4 provinces Among the municipalities under 
the direct control of the Executive Yuan, 7 have already set up 
bureaux of social affairs, while among the other municipalities 
and hsien, 361 have set up sections of social affairs In districts 
where such sections have not been opened, labour matters are 
dealt with by a related section or by the civil affairs section. 

In the case of India, it may be observed at the outset that, 
under the Constitution which was set up by the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and which came into operation m 1937, thero 
is a demarcation between the functions of the provincial and 
Central Governments regarding the enactment of labour legis¬ 
lation as well as the administration of the laws and regulations 
Briefly, the regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfields 
is a Central (or federal) subject. But in respect of other labour 
subjects, as, for instance, factory legislation, while both the 
Central (or federal) and provincial legislatures have powers 
to make laws, the administration of the laws is virtually the. 
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undivided responsibility of the provinces The administration 
is as a rule earned on by the provincial Government secretariats# 
The Central and provincial Governments have their own »&• 
ministrative machinery for the enforcement of labour laws and 
promotion of labour welfare The development and working 
of this machinery in the more important provinces and some 
recent developments at the Centre are briefly described below. 

In 1941, the Controller of Emigrant Labour, appointed by the 
Government of India for the administration of the Tea Districts 
Emigiant Labour Act, 1932, was also made Commissioner ot 
Laboui by the Assam Government, with the following functions i 
the settlement of industrial disputes, the collection of labour 
statistics and intelligence, and the organisation of labour welfare 
work, a* well as the submission of proposals for labour legisla¬ 
tion The Labour Commissioner also acts as the Registrar of 
Trade Unions under the Indian Trade Unions Act, but the Fac¬ 
tories Act is administered by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
and the Workmen's Compensation Act by the district deputy 
commissioners or senior administrative officers 

A full-time Labour Commissioner was appointed m Bengal m 
1938 Most of his time is taken up with conciliation work He 
is also entrusted with the labour welfare activities carried on 
under the direct administrative control of the Government, and, 
for this purpose, had established by 1944-45 over 40 labour wel* 
fare centres throughout the province. He is, m addition, the 
Registrar of Trade Unions, but is not directly concerned with 
the administration of the Factories Act or the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 

The Goiernment of Bihar created the post of Labour Com¬ 
missioner in 1941, but it was combined with that of Director of 
Industries The most important function of the Labour Com¬ 
missioner at that time was the maintenance of industrial peace 
by conducting enquiries into complaints and undertaking media¬ 
tion and conciliation m industrial disputes Since 1944, how¬ 
ever, the Labour Commissioner has been a full-time officer and 
1 has been enti usted with the administration of the legislation 
concerning factories, payment of wages, boiler inspection, work¬ 
men 's compensation, and trade unions. 

The Bombay Labour Office was set up by the provincial Gov¬ 
ernment in* 1921, for such purposes as the collection of labour 
statistics and intelligence, settlement of industrial disputes, and 
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submission of proposals for labour legislation. In 1933, the 
designation of the head of the Office was changed from “Direct¬ 
or” to “Commissioner of Labour”, and he was also given ad¬ 
ministrative control of the Offices of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and the Chief Inspector of Boilers and Smoke Nui¬ 
sances. He is, in addition, ex officio Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, Registrar of Trade Unions under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, and in charge of certain duties con¬ 
cerning the administration of the Indian Trade Disputes Act 
and the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act The Labour 
Commissioner is thus the principal officer for the administration 
of all the more important labour laws and regulations in the 
province By a resolution of 24 February 1947, the offices of 
the Commissioner of Labour, the Labour Officer, and the Direct¬ 
or of Labour Welfare were reorganised under three directorates: 
a directorate of labour administration, for matters relating to- 
trade unions and trade disputes and the admmstration of 
labour laws, a directorate of labour information, for statistics, 
socio-economic enquiries, editing the monthly Labour Gazette, 
and dealing with I L O questionnaires, and a directorate of 
labour welfare, which besides dealing with all labour welfare 
activities, is also in charge of Ihe office of the Labour Officer. 
The Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bombay :n the 
Political and Services Depaitment is ex officio Commissioner 
of Labour and Chief Conciliator, and responsible for supervis¬ 
ing and co-ordinating the work of the three directorates 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, a Labour Department 
was set up under a Labour Commissioner in 1942 After a 
year’s experience of the working of the Department, the pro¬ 
vincial Government decided that, in all labour disputes, the 
maintenance of law and order would be primarily the concern 
of the district magistrates Conciliation was to be attempted 
by the labour office attached to the Labour Commissioner only 
in the case of disputes within the limits of the law in the larger 
industries in the province, and illegal strikes and disputes 
affecting non-industrial labour outside the provincial capital 
were to be left to be dealt with by the district executive officers. 

The Officer of the Labour Commissioner in Madras was creat¬ 
ed as early as February 1920, but it was then mainly concerned 
with the uplift of the “depressed classes”. After having been 
held in abeyance for a time, it was revived in 1934 with the 
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addition of the duties of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
The Commissioner has also to keep the Government informed 
of industrial disputes and to tender his good offices for their 
settlement At present, the Commissioner of Labour is also 
Registrar of Trade Unions, Commissioner for Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation, the competent authority for the administration of 
the Payment of Wages Act, and Controller of Emigration from 
the Madras Ports 

The Diiector of Industries m the Punjab deals with all labour 
questions through the Chief Inspector of Faetor'e, and the 
Chief Inspector of Shops and Commercial Establishment* 

A Commissioner of Labour was first appointed in Smd ill 
1936, he also acts as the Registrar of Trade Unions Concilia¬ 
tion Officer, Employment Exchange Officer, Chief Inspector 
of Shops, and Secretary to the Advisory Board for Labour. 
The Factories Act, the Payment of Wages Act, ancl iha Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act are, however, administered by the Chief In¬ 
spector of Factories, while the Chief Judge of the Small Causes 
Court and the district sob-judges are responsible for the work¬ 
ing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 

A special labour officer for the settlement of disputes and 
promotion of labour welfare was appointed in the United Pro¬ 
vinces m 1937, and a whole-time Labour Commissioner in 1940. 
These two officials act as conciliation officers under the Trade 
Disputes Act m respect of all industries, businesses and under¬ 
takings in the province, other than those earned on by or 
under the authority of the Central Government or by a railway 
company Several welfare centres have been established in the 
province 

The Department of Labour of the Government of India has 
also been strengthened recently in several directions J-i the 
first place, machinery has been established to deal with indust¬ 
rial relations in industries and undertakings directly controlled 
by the Central Government* all industrial establishments 
owned or controlled by the Government of India; federal rail¬ 
ways; mines and oilfields; and major ports. The organisation 
consists of a Chief Labour Commissioner (central); 3 regional 
labour commissioners (central) in each of the 3 zones into whiclr 
India, excluding the Indian States, is divided for this purpose,' 

8 conciliation officers and 24 inspectors of railway labour loca¬ 
ted at various centres throughout India; and a Central Inspect 
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tor of Industrial Canteens The Chief Commissioner and the 
•officers under him are in charge of conciliation, welfare (exclu¬ 
ding welfare in coal mines, for which a separate organisation 
exists under the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner'', and the 
administration of labour laws to the extent to which such admi¬ 
nistration is a central responsibility and is not entrusted *o a 
separate organisation Their main functions include assistance 
m the information and maintenance of machinery to deal with 
industrial matters on a \oluntary basis, prevention and settle 
jnent of industrial disputes, collection of information legardmg 
wage rates and conditions of work, continuous study of indus¬ 
trial relations, and examination of welfare measures and ad¬ 
vising of employers and the Government m connection there¬ 
with, The main function of the Central Inspector of Indus¬ 
trial Canteens is to inspect canteens in undertakings under the 
control of the Central Government and advise on the establish¬ 
ment of new ones 

Further, to deal with the problem of resettlement, and re¬ 
employment in civil life of demobilised members of the defence 
services and disehaiged war workers, an integrated resettlement 
organisation has been set up To advise the Central and pro¬ 
vincial Governments on the improvement of working conditions 
in factories, a new organisation has been set up under the Chief 
Adviser, Factories Its mam function is to give technical ad 
vice on the design and lay-out of factories, standards oi housing, 
and the most suitable working conditions to assure efficiency of 
production and the welfare of the workers, and to make ar¬ 
rangements for the training of managements and workers in 
safety methods and welfare methods adopted in industrially 
advanced countries 

A Director for Labour Conference Work has also been ap¬ 
pointed in the Department of Labour, Government of India, 
to attend to all work pertaining to the Indian (tripartite) 
Labour Conference and its Standing Committee, and the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, including the International 
Labour Conference 

Lastly, in October 1946, a Labour Bureau was set up, which 
consists of a Director, a Statistician, a Labour Intelligence 
Officer, a Chief Research Officer and other research staff The 
Bureau is responsible for collecting labour statistics, maintaining 
the cost-of-living index numbers compiled under the Govern- 
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ment of India’s scheme for their preparation on uniform lines; 
keeping up to date the factual data relating to working condi¬ 
tions collected by the Labour Investigation Committee; con¬ 
ducting research into specific problems with a view to furnish¬ 
ing data for the formulation of policy , and editing the monthly 
Indian Laboui Gazette, a Labour Code of various legislative 
enactments and the statutory i ules made thereunder, arifl a 
Laboui Year-Book 

It may be add'd that among the Indian States, Hyderabad 
and Mvsore have Laboui Commissioners, in Baroda, Indore 
and Travancore, tbe Dnectoi ot Industries is also in charge of 
labour, and the Goa eminent ot Gwalior State has appointed 
a Senior Laboui Otfieoi to deal with labour questions 

It should be pointe l out, howevei, that since this Report was 
prepaied, it lias been deeuled that two separate States shoald 
be established m India—to be known as India and Pakistan. 
A Constituent Assembly to deteimme the Constitution of India 
has been considering the allocation of functions m respect of 
laboui legislation and the administration of such labour legis¬ 
lation, as between the Central 01 federal Government and the 
Governments of the diffeicut provinces or States which consti¬ 
tute India, but its tlelibeiatio’is have not yet been concluded. 
Another Constituent Assemoly, for Pakistan, will consider the 
constitutional airaiigenients in lespect of the area to be included 
111 it 

While the Government of Burma was in India during' ihe 
vai veais, it made plans lor the establishment of a Labour 
Department on its return These plans have now been im¬ 
plemented by the appointment of a Director of Laboar and 
othei staff, w’hose duty it is to administer labour laws and regu¬ 
lations, to make suggestions for the revision and extension of 
-existing labour legislation, to set up a free Government employ¬ 
ment service, and to collect labour statistics The Director of 
Labour is assisted by a staff headed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, who is responsible for the administration of the 
Factories and Payment of Wages Acts, and by the Labour Com¬ 
missioner, who is responsible for that of the Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Acts 

The Commissioner of Labour in Ceylon, who has an office 
at Colombo and agents at important centres of population, is 
responsible for the administration of labour laws and regola- 
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tions An important part of his responsibilities consists m the 
enforcement of legislation for the protection of the large num¬ 
ber of Indian immigrant workers employed on the tea and 
rubber plantations on the island. For this purpose, a system 
of close consultation and collaboration with the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon has been gradually evolved 
which has proved most useful 

For the enforcement of labour measures, the Depaitment of 
Labour is staffed with a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, 
who deals with questions of staff, legislation, international 
labour Conventions, statistics, etc , 2 additional deputy com¬ 
missioners and 7 assistant commissioners, who deal with indus¬ 
trial disputes, conciliation, wages boards, social services, repat¬ 
riation of immigrant workers, workmen’s compensation, enforce¬ 
ment of the Shops Ordinance, employment offices, unemploy¬ 
ment, and resettlement of demobilised personnel In addition, 
a Trade t T nion Adviser is attached to the Department to ad¬ 
vise the Minister for Labour, Industry and Commerce on trade 
union matters, a Labour Medical Officer deals with working 
conditions and the health of workers, and there are 6 district 
administrative officers, and 11 sub-offices in charge of inspectors 

Labour inspection services have been in existence in Indo- 
China since 1927 An Immigration Service, acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Labour Inspectorate, was responsible for super¬ 
vising the recruitment of contract labour until the recent sus¬ 
pension of these operations The employment offices are also 
subordinate to the Laboui Inspectorate In addition, Minis¬ 
tries of Labour have recently been set up by the Governments 
of the various territories of the country. 

In the French Establishments in India, the Labour Inspec¬ 
torate includes among its functions that of conciliation m col¬ 
lective labour disputes and of providing assistance in setting 
up arbitration committees at the request of the parties to a dis¬ 
pute. In cases where an arbitration committee fails to settle 
the dispute, however, the Governor appoints a referee. The 
registration of trade unions is also entrusted to the Governor 
(in Pondiehery) or other administrative authority. 

There was an effective Labour Inspectorate in Indonesia 
before the war, particularly in respect of conditions in Sumatra 
and other parts of the Outer Piovinces. The head of the Labour 
Office was invested with many powers and duties. For example. 
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under legislation enacted in 1941, it rested with him to deter¬ 
mine, subject to general limitations, the exemptions that should 
be permitted with regard to the prohibition of the employment 
■of women at night 

The administration of labour legislation in Malaya is en¬ 
trusted to a Department of Labour under the Commissioner for 
Labour Until 1907, there had been separate Indian Immigra¬ 
tion Departments for the former Straits Settlements and the 
former Federated Malay States They were amalgamated in 
1907, and in 1912 this Department was replaced by a “Depart¬ 
ment of the Controller of Labour”, whose competence was ex¬ 
tended m January 1925 to the former Unfederated Malay 
States 

The authority of the Commissioner for Labour now extends 
to the whole of the Malayan Union, so that a uniform policy 
can be pursued m labour questions, in particular, m respect of 
wages, housing, sanitary equipment, hospitals and medical care, 
water supply, contracts of employment, and conditions of 
employment While the provisions of labour laws and regu¬ 
lations applv equally to Chinese and Indian immigrant work¬ 
ers, the differences between the two groups have made it neces¬ 
sary to separate the administration of these provisions and 
there is a separate Chinese Protectorate for Chinese labour. 
The Commissioner for Labour is cx officio Chairman of the 
Indian Immigration Committee and he administers the Indian 
Immigration Fund There is 'close collaboration with the 
Agent of Ihe Government of India, who has the right to inspect 
any place where Indians are employed and to notify the Com¬ 
missioner of any defects he may observe It may be observed 
that elsewhere, notably m the Union of South Africa, a share 
in the protection of immigrant labour is similarly granted to 
officers of outside administrations The extent, however, to 
which this is granted in both Ceylon and Malaya is exceptional 
nnd provides a noteworthy contribution to regional co-operation 
in regard to labour policies 

Before the war, there were two departments handling labour 
•questions in Singapore: the Chinese Secretariat or Chinese Pro¬ 
tectorate, dealing with Chinese and Japanese labour; and +he 
Labour Department dealing with Indian labour. Both these 
-departments inspected factories and other places of employ- 
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naent. Under the British Military Administration, the two 
departments were combined into one 

In New Caledonia, the Labour Inspectorate deals only with 
Eur&pean workers, indigenous workers are under the protection 
of the Service for Indigenous Affairs, and immigrant workers— 
who form the bulk of workers m paid employment—under that 
of the Immigration Service 

A Department of Labor was set up in the Philippines by 
an Act of 8 December 1943, but was merged with the Depart¬ 
ments of National Defense and of Public Works and Commu¬ 
nications during the- war On 27 February 1945, the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor was re-established as a separate department, and 
began to function again on 10 July 1945 A Bureau of Labor 
under the administrative 'uipervision of the Department was 
established by an Act of 15 October 1945 The Bureau of 
Immigration, which was formally reorganised on 24 Julv 1945, 
was placed under the direct supervision of the Department 
The Bureau of Labor, to which all but the purely administra¬ 
tive functions of the Department were transferred at the end 
of 1945, comprises 7 divisions, dealing respectively with labour 
inspection (including a section for labour disputes), medical 
inspection, employment and unemployment relief, workmen’s 
compensation, wage claims, legal advice tor indigent persons, 
and farm loans It is also responsible for the registration of 
trade unions 


Labour Inspection 

By far Ihe most important aspect of the enforcement of labour 
measures is, however, labour inspection, and it is therefore 
proposed to consider it here at some length 
Modern industry as a means of production is now sufficiently 
well established to enable general agreement to be reached 
as to the nature of the problem to be faced and the principles 
and methods to be followed if a sound system of labour inspec¬ 
tion is to be set up The most authoritative exposition of 
those methods and principles is to be found in the text of the 
Recommen4ation concerning the general principles for tho or¬ 
ganisation of systems of inspection to secure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protection of the worker, 
unanimously adopted by the International Labour Conference 
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in 1923 The'main principles and methods laid down may be 
summarised as follows: 

That the mam function of a labour inspection service is to secure 
the actual inspection, at regular and frequent intervals, of work¬ 
places in order to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations 
relatmg to the conditions of work and the protection of the workers 
while engaged in then work, and that any other duties that mav be 
confided to the inspection service should not be such as to interfere 
m any wav with the fulfilment of this mam function (Paragraphs 3-2). 

That duly accredited inspectors should be empowered by law to 
visit and inspect workplaces at any hour of the day or night (Para¬ 
graph 3 (a) ) 

That duly acci edited inspectors should be empowered by law to 
question, without witnesses, the staff belonging to the establishment, 
and, for the purpose of carrying out their duties, to apply for in¬ 
formation to anj other persons whose evidence they may consider 
necessary, and to mjune to be shown any registers or documents which 
the laws regulating conditions of woik require to be kept (Paragraph 3 
(b) ) 

That, once an inspector has noted a breach of the law in a particular 
undertaking, a procedure should be available by means of which the 
inspection service can secure the infliction of appropriate penalties 
(Paragraph 5) 

That the inspection service should have power in appropriate cases 
to secure immediate action with a view to the carrying out of such 
alterations to the installation or plant of a particular undertaking as 
may be necessary for ensuring full and exact observance of the laws 
and regulations relating to the health and safety of the workers 
(Paragraph 6) 

That inspection should be increasingly devoted towards securing the 
adoption of the most suitable methods for preventing accidents; 
diseases, and undue fatigue, that to this end the authorities should 
employ, alongside the ordinary labour inspectors, properly qualified 
experts m regard to medical, engineering, electrical and other such 
technical matters, and that it is one of the most essential duties of 
a labour inspection service to inform and advise the management of 
undertakings with regard to the provisions of the law, particularly 
in regard to health and safety, and the most appropriate mean* of 
complying with those provisions (Paragraphs 7 and 11) 

That, in order that the inspectors may be as closely as possible itt 
touch with the establishments which they inspect and with the em¬ 
ployers and workers, and in order that as much as possible of the 
inspectors’ time may be devoted to the actual visiting of establish¬ 
ments, they should be localised in the industrial districts (Paragraph 8). 

That, with a view to securing unity and efficiency of inspection, the 
district inspectors should be placed under the general supervision of 
an inspector of high qualifications and experience; and that the ina- 
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pectorate as a whole should be placed under the direct and exclusive 
control of a State authority and should not be under the control of 
-or in any way responsible to any local authority in connection with 
the execution of any of their duties (Paragraphs 9-10) 

That the inspectorate should include women as well as men ins¬ 
pectors, and that the women inspectors, should, in general, have the 
same powers and duties and exeicise the same authority as the men 
msj^gctors, subject to their baling had the necessary training and 
experience, and should have equal opportunity of piomotion to the 
higher rants (Paragraph 12) 

That it is essential that the inspectors should possess a high standard 
of technical tiainmg and experience, should be persons of good gene¬ 
ral education, and by their character and abilities be capable of acquir¬ 
ing the confidence of all parties (Paragraph 13) 

That the inspectorate should be on a permanent basis and should 
be independent of changes of Government, that the inspectors should 
be given such a status and standard of lemuneration as to secure their 
freedom from any improper (xternal influences, and that they should 
be prohibited from having any interest m any establishment ’which 
is placed undei their inspection (Paragiaph 14) 

That, as a general rule, the visits of the inspectors should be made 
without any pieviou-j notice to the employer (Paragraph 17 (6) ) 
That it is desirable that, as fai as possible, every establishment 
should be visited by an inspector i<tr the purposes of general inspec¬ 
tion not less frequently than once a year, in addition to any special 
visits that may be made foi the puipose of investigating a particular 
-complaint oi for othei purposes, and that establishments of which 
the management is unsatisfactory from the point of view of the pro¬ 
tection of the health and safety of the workers, and establishments 
in which dangerous or unhealthy pioeesses are carried on, should be 
Visited much more frequently It is also desirable that, when any 
serious megulanty has been discovered m an establishment, it should 
be revisited by the inspector at an early date with a view to asceitam 
ing whethei the irregularity has been remedied (Paragraph 18) 
i That there should be close co-operation between the inspection ser¬ 
vice and the employers and workeis (and especially the organisations 
of employers and workers), that the workers and their representatives 
should be afforded every facility for communicating, freely with the 
inspectors as to any defect or breach of the law in the establishment 
in which they are employed, that every such complaint should, as 
far as possible, be investigated promptly by the inspector, that the 
complaint should be treated as absolutely confidential by the inspector, 
and that no intimation should be given to the employer or his officials 
that the visit made for the purpose of investigation is being made 
m consequence of the receipt of a complaint (Paragraphs 19-20). 

That inspectors should regularly submit to their central authonry 
raport* fiamed on uniform lines dealmg with their work and its 
results, and that the central authority should publish an annual report 
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as soon ab possible and m any case within one year after the end of 
the year to which it relates, containing a general survey of the infor¬ 
mation furnished by the inspectors, including appropriate statistics 
(Paragraphs 21-23) 

The Social Policy m Dependent Territories Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1944, also specifically sets forth the functions of labour 
inspectors, and this statement is particularly applicable where 
intensive inspection may be immediately impracticable. The 
Recommendation lays down that the labour inspectors should 
“be required to inspect conditions of employment at frequent 
intervals”, and should have “no direct or indirect interest m 
undertakings subject to their supervision”, and that workers 
and their representatives should “be afforded every facility for 
communicating freely with the inspectors” Important prac¬ 
tical considerations were allowed foi m a final provision to the 
effect that the competent authority might, by regulations pub¬ 
lished beforehand (this phrase was an addendum made in the 
1945 Recommendation), exclude “undertakings or vessels n 
respect of Mhich, from then nature and size, adequate supervi¬ 
sion may be impracticable” The Conference considered that 
m principle every undertaking employing labour should be 
liable to inspection and that therefore internationally no type 
of specific exemption should be provided for This principle 
of general inspection was established, but pending its extension 
to all undertakings, it was thought that it would be best to 
apply it to the undertakings which could be effectively covered 

In this connection, an experiment which might have proved 
of considerable importance was initiated m Indonesia m 1940 
by the creation of a Committee for Labour Problems The 
Committee, tripartite in nature, had authority to sanction cer¬ 
tain departures from the strict letter of labour law and con¬ 
tracts necessitated by the emergency situation Its operations, 
however, were promising enough to induce various interests to 
advocate that it should be made a permanent feature m indus¬ 
trial relations 

The organisation and maintenance of an efficient labour ins¬ 
pection service in accordance with these methods and principles 
represent a very considerable undertaking, and in the case of 
Asiatic countries the difficulties of the task are intensified by 
special problems arising fiom local conditions Some of the 
more important of these problems may be summarily indicated: 
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vastness of territory, inadequacy of communications, federal 
organisation, with division of authority in respect of labour 
questions between the federal or quasi-federal and provincial 
or local Governments; political tension, widespread poverty 
and illiteracy, lack of social homogeneity, backwardness m res¬ 
pect of industrialisation, and of the formation of adequate 
cadres of industrial and commercial personnel, predominance 
of small undertakings, widely scattered, lack of facilities for 
the kind of specialised higher education that is necessary for 
the training of qualified candidates for posts in a labour ins¬ 
pection service (especially women), absence of a large enough 
civil service with adequate r jmuneration, absence of strong 
and well-organised trade associations of employers and workers. 
and frequent imitation of the labour legislation of the indus¬ 
trially more advanced countries, instead of a gradual introduc¬ 
tion and extension of such legislation to suit local conditions. 

From a comparative study of the summary statement of the 
general principles and methods laid down in 1923 and of the 
special problems enumerated above, the practical difficulties of 
the organisation of efficient labour inspection services m Asiatic 
countries will be obvious Every one of the general principles 
laid down in the Recommendation will encounter serious obs¬ 
tacles in its application on account of the special local problems 

Duties of the Labour Inspector 

These difficulties can be surmounted only by the gradual im¬ 
provement of the existing standards of inspection and the 
simultaneous extension of its scope, which it is to be hoped 
will be facilitated by the plans for social and economic deve¬ 
lopment B'at are being adopted in many of the Asiatic coun¬ 
tries as a result of the war The functions of a labour ins¬ 
pector should, however, be clearly understood Labour ins¬ 
pection, in its modem form dates from the introduction of ‘ * fac¬ 
tory inspection” in Great Britain in 1833 In the preceding 
quarter of a century, vanous attempts had been made in that 
country to regulate the employment of children in the cotton 
textile factories The laws enacted had remained a dead letter 
because no satisfactory method had been devised for supervis¬ 
ing their application Accordingly, the Act of 1833 contained 
ppbat at the time must have appeared a great innovation: it pro- 
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vided for the appointment of specially qualified officials, of high 
social standing and at a relatively munificent rate of remunera¬ 
tion, to carry out frequent and regular visits to the factories m 
order to secure compliance with the Act’s provisions. In Great 
Britain, the “factory inspectors” were at first given the status 
of justices of the peace, and empowered to inflict penalties in 
respect of the contraventions that they might discover Ex¬ 
perience proved, however, that it was advisable to separate the 
judicial function from that of actual inspection, and the ins¬ 
pectors’ judicial powers were withdrawn Since that time the 
scope of labour legislation has been extended so as to cover fac¬ 
tories properly so called as well as other places of work, but 
the functions of the labour inspectorate, in Great Britain and 
the English-speaking countues generally, have remained mainly 
the same to visit workplaces and inspect them in order to make 
sure that the provisions of labour laws and regulations are be¬ 
ing effectively observed 

One of Great Britain’s most distinguished Chief Inspectors of 
Factories made the following statement concerning the aims and 
purposes of the British factory inspectorate in evidence given 
to a Royal Commission of Inquiry some seventy years ago 

In the inspection of factones it has been my view always that we 
are not acting as policemen, that it is our object to be the friend of 
the manufacturer as much as the friend of the employk and the fnend 
of the parent, and that m enforcing this Factory Act and Workshops 
Act we do not enforce it as a policeman would check an offence which 
he is told to detect We have endeavoured not to enforce the law, if 
I may use such an expression, but it has been my endeavour since 1 
have had anything to do with the factory administration that we should 
simply be the advisers of all classes, that we should explain the law, 
and that we should do everything we possibly could to induce them to 
•observe the law, and that a prosecution should be the very last thing 
that we should take up 1 

That the same conception continues to actuate the British 
factory inspector of today is evident from the annual report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1942, in which it is observed; 
“The main functions of the inspector today are instruction ton 
matters within the law) and advice (on matters outside the law), 
rather than compulsion ” 

A similar approach characterises the labour inspection services 


‘Factory and Workshops Act Commission (1876), Report Vol TT • 
Minutes of Evidence, Question 495. ’ ’’ 
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of other industrially advanced countries When a factory ins¬ 
pectorate was created m Germany m 1878, the instructions issued 
by the Federal Council laid down that— 

the officials to be appointed will not leplace the legular police 
authorities in the sphere of action assigned to them, but will attempt.. 
by means of supervision, advice and mediation pi ottered in a spmt of 
goodwill, not only to ensure that the woikers enjoy the benefits of 
legal protection, but also taetfullv to assist the employers to comply 
with the requirements of the law as regard the equipment and work¬ 
ing of their undertakings 

According to information supplied by the United States 
Federal Department of Labor to the International Labour Office, 
the primary function of the labour inspectorate m the various 
States is— 

. to secure compliance with the labour laws through education 
and co-opeiation wherever possible To be effective, an inspector 
must be able to explain toi employers and workers the purpose and 
method of application of labour laws and regulations He can make 
clear the part his department plays m enforcing labour laws and 
he can point out methods by which the employers and workers can 
co-operate in bringing about better enforcement An inspector who 
takes advantage of his position to render such educational service is 
far more effective than one who opeiates solely as an enforcing officet 
of the law 

In what follows, the experience of the United States is freely 
drawn upon, for notwithstanding the considerable differences 
between that country and Asia as regards economic conditions, 
the vastness of territory is a common feature and the constitu¬ 
tional evolution of most Asiatic countries may tend to be on 
federal lines The general position in the United States in the 
various State inspection services has been outlined m a commu¬ 
nication to the International Labour Office as follows. 

The chief inspection duties of an inspector who is responsible for 
the enforcement of labour laws relating to hours of work, minimum 
wages, child labour, and industrial home work are (1) to secure and 
develop the co-operation of employers and workers and aid them m 
carrying out their responsibilities under the law, (2) to examine time 
cards, pay rolls, and such other records as may be necessary to deter¬ 
mine compliance, (3) to compute wages due, (4) to interview em¬ 
ployees both at work and at home to secure necessary information, 
(5) to advise employers with respect to the provisions of the law and 
violations found, (6) to supervise the payment of unpaid back wages; 
(7) to prepare accurate detailed reports of inspections; (8) to obtain 
evidence of violations and, when necessary, to appear m court to- 
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testify at prosecutions, (9) in disputed cases to hold informal Hear¬ 
ings at which the employer and emplo\ee are present, for the purpose 
of securing the facts necessary foi the adjustment of wage claims or 
for the establishment of hours worked, (10.) to work and co-operate 
with other agencies involved m the enforcement of any of these laws. 

The scope of inspection duties of the inspector who is engaged in 
the enforcement of the Stale safety and health laws and regulations 
includes (1) promoting the active interest of employers and workers 
in the establishment ol safety and health piogrammes and m the 
establishment of safe working piactiees, (2) checking compliance 
with the safety and health laws as consultant and adviser on matters 
of indiistiial safety and health to mdu^tij- and to workers’ organisa¬ 
tions. (3) conducting accident imestigations and preparing accurate 
repoits of investigations, and making recommendations for pieventmg 
the occurience ol accidents and occupational disease 

Inspectois aie onlv gnen duties which relate to then inspection 
work The inspection of establishments to determine compliance 
with the labom laws is a full-time job m itself If inspectors are 
given additional functions such as the collection of statistics, the 
coverage and effectiveness of then inspection work is correspond¬ 
ingly reduced 

In many eountiies, more particularly those in which indus¬ 
trialisation is still ni its earlv stages and the expense of increas¬ 
ing the numbei of specialised services in the labour department 
is great, the attribution of conciliation and arbitration duties 
to labour inspectors is not, however, unusual Experience has 
shown that such a combination of diverse functions involves 
serious disadvantages apart from the fact that the additional 
duties make it harder for the inspectors to find time for carrying 
out visits 


Wheic an mxpectoi lias to act simultaneously as an industrial con¬ 
ciliator, he may be tempted to carry out his enforcement duties with 
some laxitv m order to win the employers’ goodwill; or he may find 
that, where he has sided with one of the parties to a dispute, the other 
party Will tend to withhold it* confidence and collaboration from him 
in his capacity as inspector It is no doubt for these reasons that 
many countues have preferred to appoint special officials, independent 
of the inspection services, to perform duties in respect of industrial 
conciliation i 


‘International Labour Conference (26th Session, 1940), The Organisa¬ 
tion of Labour Inspection in Industrial and Commercial Undertaking « 
(Geneva, 1939), p 11 (The 26th Session of the Conference was not in 
fact held in 1940. It met m Philadelphia in 1944, with a different 

“—-‘a.) 
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It may be noted in this connection that in the resolution on 
labour inspection adopted by the 3rd Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation, be.a 
in Mexico City in April 1946, it was recommended, in particular, 
that any necessary duties entrusted to the inspectors should not 
be of such a nature as to interfere with the efficient carrying out 
of the necessary number of inspection visits 1 In conclusion, it 
may be useful to recall the precise terms of the provisions of the 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, on this particular 
point • 

That in so far as it may be consideied possible and desirable, either 
for reasons of convenience m the matter of supervision or by reason of 
the experience which they gam in dairying out their principal duties, 
to assign to inspeetms additional duties which may vaiy according 
to the conceptions, tiaditions and customs prevailing m the different 
countries, such duties may be assigned, provided 

(а) That they do not 1.1 anv way intcrfeie With the inspectors' 
principal duties, 

(б) That in themselves they are closely related to the primary 
object of ensuring the protection of the health and safety of 
the workers, 

(c) That they shall not prejudice in any way the authority and 
impaitiality which are necessary to inspectors in their re¬ 
lations with employers and workers (Paragraph 2) 

The functions of a labour inspection service are thus seen 
to be of great importance It is therefore necessary to take 
steps calculated to ensure that the service as a whole will 
possess the greatest possible degree of administrative independ¬ 
ence and authority, subject of course, to the overriding authority 
of the governmental department (usually the Ministry of Social 
Affairs or the Labour Department) to which the inspectorate is 
attached The Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, urges 
the desirability of having labour inspectors posted individually 
in the various industrial districts, with one (or more) superin¬ 
tending inspector (chief inspector) to supervise and co-ordinate 
their activities, the superintending inspector or inspectors being 
in turn directly responsible to an appropriate authority of the 
central Government 

1 Paragraph 4 of the Resolution expressly states that inspector* 
should be prohibited by law from performing arbitration and conoUia- 
tion functions For an account of the Mexico Conference, see International 
Labour Review, Vol LIII, Nos 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 317-839. 
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Problems of Administrative Organisation 

Admmisttatiuc Unity and Locd Autonomy 

The nature of the constitution of the country concerned pro¬ 
foundly affects the unification of the standards of labour ins¬ 
pection and the proper co-ordination of the administrative 
arrangements In federal countries in which labour inspection 
lies within the competence of the individual States or provinces, 
the standards of strictness of enforcement vary widely over 
the national territory as a whole The methods by which at 
least a partial solution of the problem of securing uniformity 
under such circumstances may be solved must necessarily differ 
from country to country according to the provisions of the 
federal constitution, and to local conditions and traditions In 
the last few years, some particularly interesting steps have 
been taken in the United States in this respect. Until very 
recently, theie was no federal labour legislation, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Walsh-Healey Act concerning the conditions to 
be observed by undertakings executing public contracts. With 
the passage in 1938 of the Fair Labor Standards Act, regulat¬ 
ing hours of work, minimum wages, and the employment of 
juvenile labour in undertakings engaged in inter-State com¬ 
merce, the situation was radically changed A federal ins¬ 
pectorate now exists for the purpose of enforcing the Walsh 
Healey and Fair Labor Standards Acts. These inspectors, 
numbering approximately 500, operate in 13 different regions, 
each under a regional director, and the regional directors in 
turn are responsible to a single administrator at headquarters. 
However, co-operative arrangements have been made with the 
1 about departments of a tew of the individual States which 
are able to offer satisfactoiy guarantees of efficient inspection, 
providing for the delegation of responsibility for enforcement 
of federal labour legislation to the State labour departments 
m question and their respective labour inspectorates At the 
same time the Federal Department of Labor has been working 
m recent years to secure greater uniformity at a high level 
of efficiency m the administration and enforcement of labour 
law throughout the terntoiy of the Union Regular meetings 
of State labour officials are convened at thte (federal capital, 
and a model Inspection Manual (Suggested Procedure for the 
Enforcement of Safety and Wealthy Minimum Wages, Child 
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Labor , Industrial Home Work, Wage Payment and Wage Col 
lection Laws) was published in 1938 The Federal Depart¬ 
ment of Labor has also issued pamphlets on Factory InspeiHon 
Standards and Qualifications for Factory Inspectors and Quali¬ 
fications for General Labor-Law Inspectors 

Diversity of Functions. 

As industrial development advances, the character of the 
laboui legislation to be enlorced becomes more diveise and nioie 
complex So tar as social insurance legislation is concerned, 
most countries have found it necessary, on account of the 
nature ot the problems to be dealt with, to institute special 
arrangements foi its administration It is not usual for the 
ordinary labour inspection services to be made responsible for 
the application of such legislation The main technical sub¬ 
jects with which modern labour law deals may be roughly 
grouped as follows (a) industrial safety, ( b ) industrial 
health, (e) general labour protection (hours of w r ork, rest 
periods, holidays, the truck system, the protection ot' women 
workers, the protection of juveniles), and (d) statutory rates 
of wages 

To be thoroughly competent to inspect in respect of all these 
four subjects a labour inspector would have to be a trained 
engineer, chemist, physician and surgeon, and accountant, in 
addition to possessing outstanding qualities of tact, personal 
authors, and general education In practice, of course, in¬ 
dividuals possessing such a multiplicity of qualifications can¬ 
not be found, and a certain subdivision of inspecting functions 
has been inevitable, both as between individual inspectors or 
groups of inspectors inside a single labour inspectorate and as 
between different Government services or departments In 
some cases, indeed inspection duties in respect of industrial 
health and safety have devolved upon inspectors employed by 
recognised non-governmental bodies, such as social insurance 
funds and employers’ mutual insurance societies Boiler m- 
pection is in like manner frequently referred to competent pri¬ 
vate bodies 

In European countries, the tendency has, on the whole, been 
to make the individual inspector as omni-eompetent as possible, 
with a view to ensuring unity of administration and enforce¬ 
ment, and to reducing the number of separate inspection* to 
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which individual undertakings must be subjected. 1 Thus, in 
Great Britain, the “factory inspector” (with a number of full¬ 
time specialists available tor consultation where necessary) is 
responsible for inspecting undertakings in regard to safety, 
health, and geneial labour legislation As a result, there has 
been an increasing tendency on the part of the (inspectorate 
to insist on technical qualifications in new recruits to the ser¬ 
vice. (This tendenc\ i\as uiticised m 1930 by a departmental 
committee which, in a teport on the organisation and staffing 
of the Fuctoi \ Inspectoiate, declared “we are satisfied • 
that the technical knowledge required tor the ordinary work 
of an mspectoi docs not go beyond what ain r candidate—man 
or woman--who lias an alert and piaitical mind, can acquire 
after he or she has joined the Depaitment” ) On the other 
hand, inspection in legald to payment of the wage lates fixed 
for vanous industiies b\ the tiade boards is carried out by an 
entireh sepaiate inspectoiate 

In the l T mted States, on the contran an attempt has been 
made m lecent vears to set up separate set vices for safety and 
health inspection on the one hand, and geneial labour law' in¬ 
spection, including inspection m regard to w'ages, on the other. 
As Mr Veine A Zimmei, Director of the Division of Labor 
Standards, Federal Depaitment of Labor, has pointed out: 

The practicul)ilit\ of having one mspectoi make inspections for 
all types of Inborn laws ha-, long been a subject for discussion In 
some States with small appiopnations and limited legislation it has 
been nccessaiv to combine inspection for safety and health with ins¬ 
pection foi geneial l.iboui laws--hours of work, minimum wages, 
child labom, da\ of lest, and similar legislation With the increas¬ 
ing scope of labom legislation and the greatei emphasis on adminis¬ 
tration has come a tendency to separate inspection for the two types 
of legislation and to lequire different qualifications for each type 
of inspector Foi the safet\ and the health inspector, it has been 
found that qualifications of an engineering nature are necessary . 
Qualifications of a different sort aie equally essential for the man 
or woman who inspects foi ivages, hours, and child labour 2 

In order to illustrate the way in which inspection duties may 
be divided between safetv and health inspectors on the one 

1 This idea of the technical omni-competence of the individual inspector 
appears to be implicit in the text of the Labour Inspection Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1923 , for instance, see Paragraph 13. 

*U.S Department or Labor, Division or Labor Standards Qualifi¬ 
cation* for General Labor-Law Inspector*, Bulletin No. 38, p. lii. 
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hand, and general labour-law inspectors on the other, it may be 
useful to quote the manner in whieh the duties of the two cate¬ 
gories of inspectors are respectively defined m the two pam¬ 
phlets published by the United States Department of Labor 
on qualifications for labour inspectors, to which allusion has 
already been made The duties of a “factory” (safety and 
health) inspector are defined a3 follows 

The duties are, under general supervision, to make inspections of 
places of employment with respect to compliance with the provisions 
of State labour laws and industrial codes, rules, and regulations 
dealing 1 with safety and health, prepare accurate, detailed reports 
of inspections, and, when necessary, obtain evidence of violations 
and appeal m court to testify at prosecutions Under supervision to 
promote the active interest ot employers and vvoikers in the estabhsm 
ment of safety and health programmes planned to provide safe and 
healthful working conditions, and the establishment of safe working 
practices, to act as consultant and advisei on matteis ot industrial 
safetv and health to industry and to address employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, to conduct accident investigations, interview witnesses, 
prepare accurate reports of investigations, and make recommenda¬ 
tions for preventing the occurrence of accidents and occupational 
disease 1 

On the other hand, the following are the duties of the general 
labour-law inspector 

Under geneial supervision, to make inspections of places of em¬ 
ployment us authorised by law to see that the piovisions of the State 
labour laws and regulations or oideis 1 elating to such subjects as 
hours of work, minimum wages, child laboui, industrial home work, 
wage payment and wage collection, and regulation of private em¬ 
ployment agencies are being complied with, to secure and develop 
the co-operation of employers and workers, and to aid them in carry¬ 
ing out their responsibilities under the law , to examine time cjrds, 
pay rolls and such other records as may he necessary to determine 
cotnplmnce; to compute wages due, to interview employees both at 
work and at home to secure necessaiy information, to advise employers 
with respect to the provisions of the law and violations found; to 
supervise the payment of unpaid back wages, to prepare accurate, 
detailed reports of inspections; to obtain evidence of violations and, 
when necessary, appear in court to testify at prosecutions, to work 
and co-operate with other agencies involved in the enforcement of 
any of these laws; to secure wage, hour, child labour, or other per¬ 
tinent data m special investigations, as required, m disputed cases, 

' XJ S Department op Labor • Factory Inspection Standards and 
Qualifications for Factory Inspectors, prepared by Advisory Committee 
on Safety and Health, Division of Labor Standards (Washington). 
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to hold informal hearings at which the employer and employee are 
present, toi the purpose ot securing the facts necessary for the ad¬ 
justment of wage claims or for the establishment of hour* worked . 1 

In addition to this mam division of functions as between the 
safety and health, or “factory”, inspector on the one hand, 
and the general labour-law inspector on the other, a number of 
further subdivisions aie possible In many places special in¬ 
spection services have been set up to enforce legislation for 
the protection of women and juvenile workers or of juvenile 
workers alone In some instances there is a special inspectorate 
for the inspection ot cornui'vcial undertakings, and it is hardly 
necessary to point out that the inspection of mines is almost 
inevitably entrusted to a sepaiate service of specialists. So 
far as agrieultuie is concerned, m some of the Latin American 
countries, for instance, in which some oi all of the provisions 
of the general labour law apply to agricultural undertakings, 
such undertakings aie liable to inspection in the same way as 
industrial undertakings 

One means by which uniformity of standards of inspection 
and enforcement can be and has been promoted m a number 
of countries is the holding of meetings of labour inspectors at 
regular intervals Such meetings are usually held at the head¬ 
quarters once a year, and tney are particularly useful for 
broadening the outlook of the inspectors and maintaining their 
morale and efficiency 

Interdepartmental Co-ordination and Material Facilities. 

Admnnstiativc co-ordination ot the inspection activities of 
the various departments responsible for the administration of 
labour legislation is of prime importance. The Inspection 
Manual issued by the United States Federal Labor Department 
for the guidance of State inspection services contains the follow¬ 
ing valuable observations on this point- 

An inspeetor should be familial with the functions and duties of 
the different branches of the labour department, and also with the 
co-operative relationship that exists between the department of labour 
and other State departments acting m the interest of workers. The 
co-operation of the department of education in the enforcement of 
child labour laws, foi example, and of the department of health m 
conditions that affect the health of the workers is of the greatest im¬ 
portance If the enforcement of laws is divided among the work of 

1 Qualifications for General Labor-Law Inspectors op. eit. 
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several divisions, there can be arrangements by which the violation of 
an hours law, discoveied thiough a minimum wage inspection, can be 
reported to the houis division, violation of a child labour law observed 
by a safcU inspoitoi, reported to the child labour division Report 
should be made to the pioper aeenev of Arms that aie discovered by 
inspectors to be without accident-compensation msiu ince or unemplov- 
ment compensation when subject to these laws Such co-operatiou 
between d life lent dnisions and dcpaitments will have the effect of 
increasing the \alue of each inspection seiwce 

Another point concerning administrative anangements, which 
is m practice of the greatest importance for the efficient working 
of an inspection service and to which attention should theiefore 
be called is the provision of adequate and appropriate office 
and mateiial facilities, including accommodation, facilities for 
travelling, and clerical assistance Tn a note on labour inspec¬ 
tion supplied by the United States Fedeial Depaitnient of 
Labor to the Internation il Labour Office it is stated 

It is essential that a place he provided whoio the inspection staff may 
prepare repoits and cans on othei essential work, and where all 
interested poisons mnv consult with the lesponsible administrator of 
labour laws The co-opeiation of the woikcis and employers can be 
greatly facilitated wheie such local facilities aie pio\ided The hand¬ 
ling of complaints regarding violations of the labour laws, and the 
dissemination of mfoimation on the provisions of the laboui laws arc 
promoted moie icadilv through the establishment of propcrlv equipped 
local offices 

The Financial Aspect 

The establishment of a satisfactory system of labour inspec¬ 
tion is necessarily a relatively expensive undertaking, particu¬ 
larly in economically underdeveloped countries Even m the 
industrial!v more developed countries the inspection services 
are seldom endowed with a really adequate budget In the 
United States, for example, according to the information sup¬ 
plied by the Federal Department of Labor, “no State labour 
department has had sufficient funds to enable it to do an ade¬ 
quate inspection job Larger, more adequate appropriations 
are greatly needed m order to promote the employment of 
sufficient inspectors to secure proper enforcement of the various 
State labour law’s ” 

Manv public services are unable to organise labour inspec¬ 
tion on really efficient lines for lack of necessary funds, and 
the resulting relative inefficiency makes it difficult or impossible 
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to obtain hinds Enough taxation, the burden of which will 
natuiallv tail in the main on the loial industries On the othei 
hand, the unwillingness ot the nidustiialists to pay increased 
taxes to maintain a more adequate labour inspection service 
is laigelv the lesult ot the demonstrable shortcomings of the 
existing sen ice To find a way out of this vicious circle, it is 
necessai y to coin nice the average employer that the efficient 
application ot a well-designed <ode ot laboui legislation is 
a powerful instrument to mciease output, reduce costs, and 
promote industrial peace Such has without doubt been the 
experience of the lndustiinllv moie developed countries, for 
m the words of the 1 lilted >tates Department ot Labor’s Ins¬ 
pection Manual, the oulinaix employer can be shown that— 

. because he and thousands ot other employers like him do not 
make even eflfoit to sntegumd their workeis against accident and 
occupational disease, tin- nisuianee utes aie higher than they need 
be, and that h< is paying that increased cost He can be shown that 
costs ot pioductmii mciease when an injured worker has to be re¬ 
placed by a new wmkei He can lie convinced ot the greater co¬ 
operation that can bo expected Horn hi& workers if he shows a real 
and prnetie.il inteiest in then welfaie The inspector’s mcchnuic«d 
skill can he used to suggest the most efficient and least expensive 
methods of installing safetv devices He can constants make svail- 
ahle to plant niammeis the new ideas, the new methods, the new 
devices ot which he has knowledge* m the interest of protecting 
woikers 

The calibie of the inspection staff required if it is to fulfil 
these functions and the scale oi remuneration that needs to be 
offered m order to attract suitable candidates are evident with¬ 
out furthei comment A device to which recourse has some¬ 
times been had for the purpose ot financing factory inspection 
is that of charging the undeitakings concerned a specific fee 
for each inspection on the analogy of the fees that are charged 
for specialised inspections, such as boiler and elevator inspec¬ 
tions This has been tried in parts of the United States and 
also in some of the Indian provinces m recent years In the 
latter case, the experiment has been characterised as a “very 
doubtful expedient” by Sir Atul Chatterjee 1 It detracts from 
the prestige of the factory inspectorate as a public service and 
opens the door to various abuses It is noteworthy that the 

1 See his article on ** Federalism and Labour Legislation m India ’ 

’ti International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr -May 1944, 
p 442. 
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method was rejected by the 3rd Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, which em¬ 
phasised the impoitance of the inspectorate being financed by 

the State 


The Impeding Staff 

The provisions of the Labour Inspection Recommendation, 
1923 , on the subject of the qualifications and training of labour 
inspectors have been summarily indicated above The detailed 
provisions may be conveniently recalled here 

That, in view of the complexity of modem industiial processe-, and 
machinery, of the charactei of the executive and administrative func¬ 
tions entrusted to the inspectors in connection with the application 
of the law and of the importance of then relations to employers and 
workers and employers’ and workers’ organisations and to the judi¬ 
cial and local authorities, it is essential that the inspectors should in 
general possess a high standard of technical training and expei lence, 
should be persons of good general education, and by then character 
and abilities be capable of acquiring the confidence of all parties 

That the inspectorate should be on a permanent basis and should 
be independent of changes of Government, that the inspectors should 
be given such a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their 
freedom from any improper external influences and that thev should 
be prohibited from having any interest in any establishment which 
is placed under their inspection 

That inspectors on appointment should undergo a period of proba 
tion for the purpose of testing their qualifications and training them 
in their duties, and that their appointment should only be confirmed 
at the end of that period if thev have shown themselves fully quali¬ 
fied for the duties of an inspeotoi 

That, where countries are divided foi the purposes of inspection 
into districts, and especiallv where the industiies of the country aie 
of a varied character, it is desirable that inspectors, more particularly 
during the early years of their service, should be transferred from 
district to district at appropriate intervals in order to obtain a full 
experience of the work of inspection (Paragraphs 13-16) 

In a number of European countiies former manual workers 
and other persons possessing a higher degree of practical train¬ 
ing than of general education have been employed as labour 
inspectors, with varying results 1 Most American countries, on 
the other hand, insist on e fairly high standard of “general 
education”, and many require adequate guarantees of the charac- 

1 Cf The Organisation of Labour Inspection in Industrial and Commer¬ 
cial Undertakings, op. eit., pp. 94-101. 
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ter and moral fitness of the candidates, while the same unpoi- 
tance does not seem to be attached to “technical training” or 
* ‘ technical expei lence ’ ’ 

The manner m which new entrants to the labour inspection 
service are chosen must clearly vary according to the circum¬ 
stances of tin* country concerned and the methods currently 
adopted for the selection of recruits to the public service in 
general 

In view of the very special nature of a labour inspector’s res¬ 
ponsibilities, it is clear that the ordinary written examination, 
in which the main emphasis is inevitably laid on the candi¬ 
date’s academic, literary, or theoretical knowledge, is unlikely 
to provide a completely satisfactoij test of suitability, for a 
written examination will not bring out two of the most im¬ 
portant requisites in candidates for posts in a labour inspec¬ 
tion service suitability of personal character and disposition, 
and practical experience In this connection, it is particu¬ 
larly interesting to note the systems of “weighting” proposed 
to the Division of Labor Standards of the United States Fede¬ 
ral Department of Labor by the two committees which advised 
respectively on qualifications for factory inspectors and gen¬ 
eral labour-law inspectors fsee above) In the case of factory 
(safety and health) inspectors, the competent advisory com¬ 
mittee advised that— 

All applicants shall be rated on the extent and quality of their 
experience, education, and fitness that are relevant to the duties on 
a scale of 100, such ratimr beuur hn-ed upon applicant's sworn state 
ment and upon corroborative evidence 

Wcwhti 

1 Exponent e and fitness .. 70 

2 Written examination . .. 30 

Total .. 100 

The oral examination shal 1 be given in the order of the applicants’ 
standings as a result of the preliminary rating, and such preliminary 
ratings may be adjusted m accordance with the results of the oral 
examination 

In the case of applicants for posts as general labour-law 
inspectors, the advisory committee recommended the following 
scale; 
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II r,<jht't 

1 E\p<nence and education, 
based on applicant \ 
sworn staiement and 


upon eonobointnc evi¬ 
dence 

2 Written examination 30 

J Geneial fitness as detei- 

mined bv oral examina¬ 
tion dO 

Total 100 


The Office has no mfoinidtion to show liow such systems of 
weighting ha\e worked out in practice Howevei, it seems sale 
to assume tliat tor the ^election of recruits to any labour 
inspection serxice, some such system needs to be adopted, by 
means of which the advantages in lespect of fairness and im¬ 
partiality of choice that are offered b\ the competitive written 
examination can be combined with thos“ of other methods of 
testing more appropriate to flu determination of personal apti¬ 
tude and practical ability 

The training and recruiting of inspectois was under discus¬ 
sion in Indonesia during the ’twenties, but the world depres¬ 
sion put an end to the possibility of any piactieal solution. 
It had been objected that labour officers were insufficiently 
versed m problems of tropical production and indigenous 
mentality It was therefore proposed in 1930 that labour 
inspectors should be selected from young men who had just 
completed their studies, that they should begin by serving 
9 months on different types of plantations under their manage¬ 
ments, that the next 6 months should be spent with the central 
labour office, that the third stage of training should be served 
on a plantation in the Outer Proxmces, and that a final period 
of one year should be spent m inspection duties under the 
direct supervision of a labour inspector The emphasis on 
problems of management was natural in the ’thirties Men¬ 
tion may also be made in this connection of the practice of 
the United Kingdom Colonial Office m recent years of selecting 
labour officers from among British trade union officials 
The question also arises, by what sort of a body should the 
examinations or tests to which candidates for posts in the ins- 
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pection service are subjected be conducted? In some cases, uo 
doubt, the existing “public service commission” will be con¬ 
sidered the appropriate body. Attention may, however, be 
drawn to the following interesting suggestion put forward 
by the advisory committee on qualifications for general labour- 
law inspectors m the United States 

In those States having civil service laws, the use of the examination, 
under regular mil service prxedure, is recommended In other States 
the committee recommends that the test be applied by an impartial, 
non-partisan boa id, which includes representatives of workers, of 
-employers, and of governmental administration, and of the public, as 
an open competitive test 

The association of representatives of the employers and 
workers m the choice of recruits to the labour inspection sci- 
vice might certainly offer the double advantage of ensuring 
greater attention to the practical capacity of candidates and 
of giving the employers and workers greater interest and con¬ 
fidence m the working of the inspection service 

Even for persons already possessing practical experience of 
actual conditions m industrial and commercial establishments, 
the duties of a labour inspector will inevitably present many 
new and unfamiliar problems It is, therefore, particularly 
important that provision should be made for the definite train¬ 
ing of recruits to the service during an initial probationary 
period The importance ol making adequate provision for re¬ 
fresher courses for labour inspectors is stressed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India 

Mention may also be made of various arrangements on the 
international plane designed to assist m broadening the outlook 
and increasing the knowledge and experience of inspectors 
from the national inspection services In the first place, officials 
from national inspectorates have on various occasions been 
enabled to profit bv a period of some months spent at the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office Such a period makes it possible for 
them to meet nationals of other countries who have had ex¬ 
perience in dealing with labour inspection problems It also 
gives them an opportunity of obtaining an insight into the legis¬ 
lative and administrative measures that have been adopted in 
other countries Secondly, just as periodical meetings of the 
inspectors of a single national service among themselves afford 
n valuable means of “in-service” training, so international 
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meetings of representatives of national inspectorates may and 
do possess a similar educational value. The International 
Labour Office has organised two regional meetings of represen¬ 
tatives of labour inspection services (The Hague, 1935, and 
Vienna, 1937) and proposes, in accordance with the specific 
desire of the International Labour Conference to continue to 
call such meetings The same purpose wa.* to some extent 
fulfilled by the placing of the question of labour inspection on 
the agenda of the 3rd Conference of American States Members- 
of the International Labour Organisation, to which reference 
has already been made. The value of these international meet¬ 
ings, perhaps more particularly for officers whose service keeps 
them m some isolation from other officers meeting similar prob- 
lems, is undeniable, as was clearly evident at the West Indies 
Labour Conference held in 1946 

The importance of the precept that the inspectorate should 
be on a permanent basis, and that inspectors should be given such- 
a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their free 
dom from any improper influence, cannot be exaggerated It 
is interesting to recall ui this connection that the first four 
labour (factory) inspectors appointed under the Act of 1833 to 
carry out inspection of cotton textile factories in Great Britain 
—the first country to set up such a service—were men who had 
already attained eminence in professional life, they were given 
a very high status in the public service, and were paid salaries- 
of £1,000 a year In 1833, such a salary compared very favour¬ 
ably with the carnmgs of a successful business man operating on 
a moderately large scale or of a fairly successful medical prac¬ 
titioner or barrister 

The International Labour Organisation stands doubly com¬ 
mitted to the principle that women should be employed ui any 
labour inspection service In the first place, Article 41 of the 
Constitution lays down the principle that “each State should 
make provision for a system of inspection m which women should' 
take part, in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed ” Secondly, the 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, reaffirms the same- 
principle in Paragraph 12. 

Co-operation with Employers and Workers 

^ The establishment of satisfactory relations between employers 
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&nd workers is one of the essential conditions for the smooth 
working of the machinery of modern industrial production, and 
their confidence and active co-operation are indispensable to 
the labour inspector it he is to succeed m his task. Technical 
competence, willingness to assist with advice, the avoidance of 
a pompous display of authority, peisonal honesty and disinte¬ 
restedness are qualities which are essential for winning the con¬ 
fidence of the employers or their oigamsations As has. beem 
already remarked, the labour inspector’s functions are not con¬ 
fined to police duties He can, in the words of the Inspection 
Manual published by the United States Department of Labor, 
do- 

far more than enforce the letter of the law He can use his 
specialised knowledge, his tael, and his skill to enlist the interest of 
the employer in improved method-, and m putting them into effect 
without compulsion The inspector must be able to give the employer 
an equally clear picture of the law and of what constitutes compliance 
with the law’ The employer is a citizen and a taxpayei, ami he shares 
in benefits to the community which grow out of well-administcrecV 
labour laws An mfoimed inspector can point out the advantages 
•which the employer derives from sound labour standards, since be 
secures more efficient woik from employees who work loasonabla- 
hours and aie paid fair wages and who aie given clean and safe woik- 
mg places The inspector must realise the confidential natuie of the 
information to which he has access The importance of not disclosing 
information secuied during an inspection cannot be overemphasised 

The employer should be assuied that such mfoimation will be 
held confidential An inspector should never discuss with an em¬ 
ployer violations that have been found in inspecting the establishment 
of another employer Not infrequently, an employer offers an ins¬ 
pector a giatuity, either in the form of a material gift 01 of some 
special service for which no charge will be made Regardless of the* 
employer’s intent in such a situation, and whether or not the depart¬ 
ment has made an official ruling on the matter, there can be onlv one 
safe procedure for the inspector to follow for his own protection and 
for the protection of the department, and that is for him to refuse, 
tactfully, but finally 

In order to win the confidence and co-operation of the workers 
the inspector, in addition to displaying qualities of competence,, 
discretion, impartiality, and disinterestedness, must be complete, 
ly accessible to the workers, as laid down in Paragraph 10 of the 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923. This is a point ot 
great importance in the case of newly industrialised countries 
in which industrial relations are as yet in the early stages of 
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revolution, or of countries in which large numbers of workers are 
illiterate and have only a vague or insufficient understanding 
of their rights and duties Patience and willingness on every 
occasion to investigate a complaint that is addressed to him are 
therefore required of the labour inspector, one of whose main 
tasks will always be to explain the requirements of the law and 
the best practices in respect of industrial health, safety, and 
general efficiency, to the workers no less than to the employeis. 

The Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, lays particular 
stress on co-operation between the labour inspectors on the one 
hand and the employers and workers and|or their organisations 
on the other m respect of health and safety Paragraph 7 (r) 
/ot the Recommendation lays down that— 

_inspectors should encourage the collaboration of employe] % 

•managing staff, and workers for the promotion of personal caution, 
safety methods, and the perfecting of safety equipment 

The same provision appears m the Social Policy m 
"Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) Kecom- 
mendation, 1945 

Further, Paragraph 20 lays down that— 

. . with a view to securing full co-operation of the employers and 
rworkers and their lespective organisations m promoting a high 
-standard m regard to the conditions affecting the health and safety 
•of the workeis, it is desnable that the inspectorate should confer from 
time to time with the repre>entatnes of the employeis’ and workers' 
organisations as to the best measures to be taken for this purpose 

^Cooperation between the labour inspectors and the represen¬ 
tatives of employers’ and woikers’ organisations for such tech- 
nieai purposes can be of great utility lu many countries, 
inspectors have come increasingly to rely on the co-operation 
of such bodies as works committees, joint production com¬ 
mittees and works safety committees There can, however, be 
mo question of the inspector’s delegating any part of his official 
responsibilities to such bodies, or of their encroaching upon 
Ibis duties in any way 

«One way of stimulating and strengthening the collaboration 
of samplrivers and workers with the labour inspection service 
is to include representatives of both groups in the board res¬ 
ponsible for the selection of candidates for posts as labour 
shaspector Such an arrangement might be useful as a startmg 
fpsSut for building up a regular system of direct association of 
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employers and workers in the drafting and enforcement of 
labour legislation, such as already exists in some western 
European countries 

Frequency and Thoi oughncss of Inspection ; 

Inspection Reports 

The general standard laid down in Paragraph 18 of the 192S 
Recommendation, namely, “that, as far as possible, every es-- 
tablishment should be Msited by an inspector for the purposes 
of general inspection not less frequently than once a year’ , is 
hardly likely to be attained regularly in the existing conditious 
m Asiatic countries, although in some of them a great deal of 
attention has been given during the past several years to labour 
inspection The same paragiaph specifically mentions the* 
“special difficulties m countries or areas of a rural character 
where factories are widely scattmed” This is a difficulty pecu¬ 
liar to Asiatic and other economically underdeveloped countries- 
In such cases two methods have been adopted with a view to> 
making the inspection of outlying workplaces easier, vine 
consists in delegating lespoirability for labour inspection to 
some other authority which will in anv case be obliged to carry 
out visits of inspection at such outlying working centres at 
fairly regular intervals (eg, the sanitary* authorities or the- 
mining inspectorate) Such a delegation of functions has its 
drawbacks, but it is obviously better than the complete absence- 
of supervision Secondly, the labour laws of some countries 
compel the management of outlying workplaces, m certain cir¬ 
cumstances, to provide the labour inspector with transport and 
accommodation for the purpose of his official visits Here 
again, to place an inspector m a position of dependence upon 
a particular employer—even if it be only for transport and 
accommodation—inevitably involves some degree of disadvan¬ 
tage ; but where the choice is between making such an arrange¬ 
ment and abandoning almost all hope of carrying out visits of 
inspection, there can be no doubt that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages 

One of the most important parts of the Labour Inspection 
Recommendation, 1923, is undoubtedly Part IV, dealing with 
the reports that should be submitted on inspection activities, 
namely, (a) those that should be submitted by the individual 
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inspectors to their central authority, and ( b ) the report on 
the activities of the inspectorate as a whole that should be pub¬ 
lished by the competent authority annually The provisions 
laid down are as follows 

That m^pectoib should legulaily submit to their central authority 
repoits fianied on uniform lines dealing with their work and its re¬ 
sults, and that the said authonty should publish an annual report as 
soon as possible and m any ease within one year aftei the end of the 
yeai to which it lelates, containing a geneial survey of the informa¬ 
tion furnished by the mspeclois, that the calendar year should be 
unitoimly adopted for these reports 

That the annual geneial report should contain a list of the laws and 
regulations relating to condit'ons ol work made during the year which 
it coveis 

That this annual report should also give the statistical tables neces¬ 
sary m order to provide all information on the organisation and work 
of the inspectoiate and on the lesulls obtained The information 
supplied should as far as possible state 

(a) The strength and organisation of the staff of the inspectorate, 

(b) The number of establishments covered by the laws and regula¬ 
tions, classified by industries and indicating the number of 
workers employed (men, women, young persons, children), 

{(■) The number of visits of inspection made for each class of estab¬ 
lishment with an indication oi the number of workers employed 
m the establishments inspected (the number of workers being 
taken to be the number employed at the tune of the first visit 
of the year), and the number of establishments inspected more 
than once during the year, 

(d) The number of and nature of bleaches of the laws and regula¬ 
tions brought before the competent authorities and the number 
and nature of the conviction* bv the competent authority, 

(c) The number, nature and the cause of accidents and occupational 
diseases notified, tabulated according to class of establishment 

As to the desirability of the publication of regular annual 
labour inspection reports in accordance with the above provi¬ 
sions, the following comments on this subject contained in the 
Report on labour inspection submitted by the Office to the 3rd 
Regional Conference of American States Members of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, held m Mexico City m April 1946, 
may be cited 

In countries where the labour inspection service publishes year bv 
year a detailed report on its activities with full statistical information 
such as that mentioned in the 192J Recommendation, and also with an 
interesting review of the mam developments that have taken place 
{eg, in regard to hours of work, the trend of industrial accidents, thtf 
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appearance of new health hazards and the elimination of old ones, and 
the collaboration of the employers and workers and their organisa¬ 
tions with the authorities for the purpose of securing improved work¬ 
ing conditions), such a repott is liable to attract widespread interest 
and attention Extracts or summaries of its contents are published 
throughout the press, and discussion of some of the problems to which 
the report draws attention is stimulated The public, the parliament 
and the taxpayer are lmpiossed with the fact that the funds voted 
for labour inspection and admmistiation are not being wasted The 
individual legislator is provided with new ideas concerning the desir¬ 
ability of specific measures of social reform The employers are 
made to realise that the labour inspectorate is a technically efficient 
body whose services can enable them to increase industrial efficiency 
and lower costs In particulai, the statistics of industrial accident! 
and diseases and the discussion of their causes and the most appro¬ 
priate means of reducing their incidence, provide a great stimulus 
to the adoption of better methods of management The workers for 
their part are shown that these very labour inspectors who may have 
annoyed them by refusing to sustain their complaints on this or that 
specific issue, have none the less instituted so many prosecutions, 
secured the infliction of such and such penalties, and been instru¬ 
mental in obtaining the reimbursement to particular categories of 
workers of such and such considerable sums in respect of wages due 
under the law and wrongfully withheld They see that their country’s 
labour legislation, far from being a dead letter or a matter of purely 
academic interest, is in fact resulting day by day in the effective 
improvement of eonditu ns of life and work 

Nor should the nnpoitamv of the publication of full periodical 
reports on the activity of national labour inspection services from 
the international standpoint be oveilooked In the long run the 
efforts of the International Laboui Oigamsation and of the various 
bodies that me now being set up within the fiamework of the United 
Nations Organisation foi the purpose of improving social and econo¬ 
mic conditions throughout lhe woild can only succeed if a minimum 
degree of mutual confidence can be cieated Moieover, the effective¬ 
ness of the woik of the \aiious official international secretariats, and 
of the International Laboui Office m particulai, will be far easier 
and more effective if information ot the kind that should be published 
m the annual repoits of labour inspection services is readily avail¬ 
able An international camp, ign to reduce horns of work must, if 
it is to succeed, be based noon full and accurate information on the 
hours actually worked and the manner in which existing legislation 
limiting working hours is lespected An international campaign for 
the promotion of industiial safety or industrial health can only suc¬ 
ceed if it is based on full and accurate information about the acci¬ 
dents and eases of disease f Imt are actually occurring in the w'orkVs 
workplaces, and on the methods adopted for combating such hazards. 
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Present Position op Labour Inspection in Some 
Asivtio Countries 

Finally, attention may be drawn to some features of the exist' 
ing systems of labour inspection in Asiatic countries 

Mr T K Djang, formerly Chief of the Chinese Bureau of 
Factory and Mining Inspection, has made the following obser¬ 
vations on the position in China in 1945 

The total number of factory inspectors on the staff list at present lb 
18c Of this number, 3 are on other duty, and of the remaining 15, 
5 are at headquarters in the Ministry and 10 stationed at various 
industrial centres Special examinations for the recruitment of factory 
inspectors, under the joint auspices of the Executive Yuan and the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, were held in 1941, 1942 and 1943, and it 
was on the basis of the results of these examinations that the inspectors 
were appointed They were also given intensive training for a 
period of three months before they were assigned to different posts. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the inspectorate has as yet acquired 
sufficient prestige to be able to fulfil its responsibilities These are 
particularly heavy in the existing encumstances 

Some reference must also be made m this connection to the salary 
scales of factoiy inspectors It is true that before the war the civil 
service was regarded as a lucrative occupation m China and that under¬ 
graduates aimed at securing a Government post on the completion of 
their studies The wartime devaluation of the currency and rise m 
the cost of living have changed the situation The civil servants axe 
among those who have been haidest bit by these wartime developments, 
with the result that the civil service has ceased to attract promising 
young persons, who prefer to take up moie lemunerative professions 
such as medicine or engineering Furthermoie, the headquarters staff 
at Chungking receive special privileges such as facilities for board 
and residence at reduced cost, which are denied or are not readily 
available to Government servants stationed at distant industrial centres. 
One factory inspector, who was stationed at Yuen-lmg in Hunan in 
1944, was virtually cut off from Chungking for three months. The 
task of the factory inspectorate in China is, therefore, considerably 
more onerous than that of its counterpart in some other countries, and 
inis is a consideration which cannot be overlooked m weighing its 
achievements 1 

According to statistics supplied by the Chinese Government, 
the number of factories inspected m 1942 was 206, in 1943, 
684; m 1944, 956, in 1945, 1,001; and in 1946, 697.' 

Some account has already been given of the organisation of 
labour inspection services in India within the existing adminis- 

*** Some Problems of Labour Law Enforcement in China • \ in 
International Labowr Review, Vol. LIII, Noe. 1 2, Jan -Feb. 1946, p. 45, 
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trative framework It may be added that a provincial Gov- 
ernment may appoint public officers to be additional inspectors. 
District officers are er officio inspectors in their own districts. 
The work of additional and ex officio inspectors is particularly 
important m the case of seasonal factories (those working less 
than 180 days m the year), and it has been stated that such 
inspectors are now being used The administration of tndiar> 
mining legislation is the concern of the Central Go\eminent. 
The Chief Inspector of Mines and other inspectors are appointed 
by the Governor-General m Council, who is also empoweied to 
make regulations prescribing and legulatmg the duties and 
powers of inspectors, as well .is legulations relating to health 
and safety, the duties and responsibilities of employers, etc. 
The work of the inspectors includes investigation into the causes- 
and circumstances of serious accidents, as well as complaints 
and breaches of regulations and rules Inspections are also- 
undertaken at the invitation of undertakings desirous of obtain¬ 
ing advice on safety matters, and inspectors are often called 
upon to investigate the causes of actual or threatened damage 
to dwelling houses and i oads bv reason of subsidence above- 
the underground woikints of <oal mines, and in dealing with 
underground fires 

During 1939, 9,046 factoues were inspected, while 1,420 were 
uninspected The corresponding figures for 1944 were 10,SO.) 
inspected (including 3,060 inspected twice, 1,357 inspected three 
times and 816 more than tlnee times) and 2,839 uninspected 
The Labour Investigation Committee, m its report published’ 
early in 1946, drew attention to the large number of un¬ 
inspected factories and noted that almost all the Chief Ins¬ 
pectors of Factories and some of the provincial Governments^ 
admitted that the present strength of the Inspectorate was in¬ 
adequate It also observed that some inspectors’ reports ro- 
vealed a tendency to concentrate more on the technical aspects 
of factory inspection than on the human aspects, such as em¬ 
ployment, hours of work, working conditions and the like. 

The Government of Ceylon states that the general principles 
set forth in the preceding pages have been applied in practice- 
in that country Difficulties have, however, been experienced 
in obtaining technical personnel for inspection purposes and" 
there is also an absence of women inspectors Owing to finan¬ 
cial considerations it has not been possible to separate the fune- 
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tions of inspectors that relate to the enforcement of statutory 
provisions from those that are connected with the conciliation 
and settlement of industrial disputes Such unification of func¬ 
tions, besides being economical, has not created any major 
difficulties. 

There are a total of 40 inspectors posted to various areas, in 
which they visit plantations, shops, mines, factories, and other 
workplaces to supervise the enforcement of labour measures 
They also deal with industrial relations under the supervision 
of the administrative officer of their district Another 10 
inspectors are undergoing ti .lining before bemg posted to 
various areas No factorv inspectors have been appointed as 
yet Though the Labour Medical Officer investigates condi¬ 
tions of work, general medical inspection is carried out by the 
officers of the Department of Medical and ^Sanitary Services. 
Officers of the Public Works Department supervise the safety 
provisions of the Mines and Machinery Ordinance and issue 
■certificates of competency for boiler operators The Inspector 
of Mines, working under the direction of the Government 
Mineralogist, supervises the working of plumbago mines Dur¬ 
ing 1944, 94 inspections of mines were carried out, 1,398 shops 
were inspected in Colombo, and sanitary inspections were cai- 
ried out on 516 estates As for industrial disputes, 29 were 
listed as either investigated or as investigated and settled by 
labour officers 

A General Labour Inspectorate with jurisdiction over the 
whole of Indo-Chma was set up m July 1927 This step was 
preceded by the establishment of local inspectorates in Cochin- 
China, Tonkin, and Cambodia The competence of the General 
Labour Inspectorate extended to non-contract labour, contract 
labour, and compulsory labour and it was responsible for the 
management and centralisation cf the whole scheme Its diities 
were threefold- (1) co-ordination of measures for the regula¬ 
tion of labour, savings institutions and social welfare, (2) super¬ 
vision of the movement of labour and operations connected 
therewith; (3) inspection of various services dealing with 
labour and undertakings of all kinds employing labour In¬ 
surance companies and, generally, all savings institutions were 
placed under the supervision of the General Inspectorate 
After undergoing various changes, the General Labour Ins¬ 
pectorate, which in 1940 was immediately subordinate to the 
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'Governor-General, was made one of the services o’ the Federal 
Directorate for General Administration and Social Affairs It 
is responsible for centralisuig the reports of the local inspection 
sen ices 

These services, set up m each territory of the country, are 
responsible for making enquiries into conditions of employment 
and supervising the entoicement of regulations in industrial, 
handicraft, commercial, and agucultuial undertakings In 
mines, conditions ot woik and social security measures are en¬ 
forced by the labour inspectors and industrial safety measures 
by the Mines Service The local inspection services, although 
they send their reports to the central service, are administra¬ 
tively subordinate to the Government of each territory The 
division of functions between the new national Governments of 
these territories and the Commissioner’s Office of the French 
Republic in each territory is being worked out The local ins¬ 
pection services are composed of a chief inspector, assistant 
inspectors, and labour supervisors, both Indo-Chinese and 
European In addition, the head of the administration of each 
province has powers of inspection In 1932, the labour ins¬ 
pectors were made responsible for the conciliation of collective 
disputes between Asiatic ivorkers and their employers They 
also represent the workers’ interests on the joint committees, 
and in the case of contract labour, they represent the workers 
before the legal authorities in matters relating to the execution 
of the contract 

In the French Establishments in India, the labour inspection 
service has authority to inspect factories, workshops, labora¬ 
tories, kitchens and cellars, in commercial undertakings (shops 
and warehouses), offices, entertainment undertakings of all 
kinds, and ancillary departments of the above As previously 
mentioned, they also have powers of arbitration in collective 
labour disputes 

In Indonesia, labour inspection with the object of ensuring 
the protection of the workers, as distinct from measures of pub¬ 
lic safety, dates from 1852, when the Steam Boilers Regulations 
were adopted A safety inspection service was gradually built 
up and m 1925 the service came under the control of the Labour 
Office m the Department of Justice In 1940 the head of the 
Safety Inspection Service had a staff of 8 mechanical engineers, 

2 electrical engineers, and 15 technical and administrative 
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assistants The territory covered was divided into six dis¬ 
tricts, and the Service had its headquarters at Batavia The- 
Service was able to inspect in 1940 as much as 72 per cent of 
the total undertakings subject to inspection, and the repoits 
show that a policy of active co-operation with employers and 
workers was pursued. 

So far as the supervision of the application of legislation for 
the protection of miners and seafarers is concerned, the position 
before the Second World War w f as that the merchant shipping - 
legislation was administered by the Shipping Service and that 
the inspectorate of mines was part of the Mining Service set up 
m 1907 for the admimstiation of the Mines Act 

As to labour inspection properly so called, or the supervision 
of the application of laws and regulations relating to conditions 
of engagement and employment generally, it may be mentioned 
that labour inspection in the Outer Provinces came under the 
control of the Labour Office in 3923 and that m the following 
year inspection was extended to the “panglongs” (timber¬ 
sawing establishments in the Outer Provinces) In 1931 the 
labour inspectorate consisted of the Chief Inspector, '} first 
class labour inspectors, 27 inspectors and assistant inspectois 
3 controllers of recruiting, 6 labour controllers, 54 Indonesian 
assistants, 13 Chinese inspectors and 18 administrative officials 
Drastic reductions in staffs consequent upon the economic de¬ 
pression in the ’thirties affected the labour inspectorate m 
particular, but efforts were made to retrieve the situation. 
The policy pursued in respect of labour inspection generally 
seems to have been one of placing greater emphasis on persua¬ 
sion than coercion, and the results are reported to have been 
not so satisfactory as expected One commentator at least 
was led to remark that “looking back on events, it would seem 
that energetic action from the beginning would have been 
desirable” 1 The situation was restored later In 1939, al¬ 
ready, the senior labour inspection staff consisted of the Chief 
Inspector, 16 inspectors, 2 controllers of recruiting, 6 control¬ 
lers, and 2 administrative officers During the year, in Java, 
406 estates, 276 major undertakings and 792 smaller industrial 
undertakings were inspected, and in the Outer Provinces most 
European-owned estates were inspected Furthermore, the 

1 Ph. Levebt • Inheemsche Arbexd in de Java-SuikerIndustrie, p 
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powers of inspectors were increased notably by an Ordinance of 
1941 regulating employment in industrial undertakings, and 
the Labour Office undertook important enquiries into the work¬ 
ers’ cost of living, which led to proposals for a general minimum 
wage applicable throughout Java 

The inspection of factories, plantations and workplaces gene¬ 
rally in Malaya is entrusted to the Commissioner for Labour, 
the Indian and Chinese Labour Inspectors, the health officers 
and the district officers The Inspector of Machinery is em¬ 
powered to visit all places of employment where machinery is 
installed 

At the beginning of 1946, there in ere m ‘Singapore 4 factory 
inspectors in theory, 3 Chinese and 1 Indian, whose functions 
included the investigation of labour conditions and the enforce¬ 
ment of the Labour Ordinance In fact, owing to shortage 
of staff and other reasons, only one inspector remained for this 
work, although inspections were carried out b\ other officers 
when time allowed It is now proposed to have 2 permanent 
factory inspectors and 2 Asiatic labour officers whose duties 
will include inspection Attached to the Labour Office is a 
Chief Inspector of Machinery, who inspects factories to see 
that the boilers are in satisfactory condition and to inspect the 
machinery generally All machmeiy has to be certified by him 
as being m good order His department is stated to be very 
much understaffed and in practice most of his time is sp°nt in 
inspecting boilers 

Before the Second World War, factory inspections m the 
Philippines were periodically conducted by the Department of 
Labor in order to enforce existing laws relating to the pro¬ 
motion of health and safety of the A\orkers, and in 1938, for 
example, the Department covered 3,974 firms employing 242,339 
workers The Labour Inspection Division now comprises three 
separate sections to enforce compliance with the Eight-IIour 
Labor Law, the Women and Child Labor Law, and safety re¬ 
gulations The Medical Inspection Division deals with the 
observance of industrial hygiene regulations During the fiscal 
year 1945 > the inspectors and agents of the Department of 
Labor inspected 2,241 establishments employing 25,803 work¬ 
ers An amendment to the Commomvealth Act No 104 autho¬ 
rises the Secretary of Labor to charge reasonable inspection 
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fees, at rates fixed by him in consultation with the Advisory 
Safety Council 

* 

* # 

Among the recommendations made by the Asian Relations 
Conference m its report on labour problems are the creation, 
and development of organisations for the enforcement of labour 
measures and inspection concerning the application of labour 
legislation, as well as the collection of statistics and information, 
on labour matters m different Asian countries and the exchange 
of such information between them 

Finally, it may be noted that labour inspection was one of 
the questions on the agenda of the 30th Session of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference, held at Geneva m June-July 1947 
Most of the countries tailing part in the present Conference 
have had quite recently an opportunity to make their views on 
labour inspection known at the General Conference Tins 
question has again been dealt vuth at some length in this Report 
on account of its especial importance for the development of 
social legislation m Asiatic countries and for the evolution of 
common international social standards, particularly at the pre¬ 
sent tune when concerted attempts are being made to ensure 
that the different parts of the world are closely knit on a demo¬ 
cratic basis As a next step in the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion, it is suggested that the present Conference might consider 
the desirability of recommending to the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office the convocation of a conference 
of factory inspectors from countries m the Far Eastern regiou 
to examine some of the special problems relating to factory 
inspection in the region. 
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Reconstruction Planning in Asiatic Countries 

The war imposed a severe strain on all the countries of the 
Far Eastern region without exception. Some of them c.uno 
under enemy occupation, while m the case of others a consider¬ 
able part of their resources had to be diverted to the war effort, 
with the result that there were great shortages of essential 
•lvilian supplies of all kinds—housing, food, clothing, drugs and 
medicines It is true that such shortages were common to all 
belligerent countries and that they were not confined to the 
Far Eastern region. But it has to be remembered that in the 
Asiatic countries m this region the habitual standard of living 
is very low in comparison with that m western Europe, on the 
North American Continent, or in Australasia, and leaves little 
margin for emergencies The agricultural Asiatic countries, 
in meeting the exigencies of the war and m bringing about an 
increase m production, bed to contend with all the drawbacks 
of an underdeveloped economy—the lack of social mobility, the 
dearth of skilled personnel, the limitations on the fabrication 
of the tools of war, the difficulty of organising large numbers 
of men for the war effort anti of enforcing wartime controls 
of one kind or another over widely scattered and loosely in¬ 
tegrated areas, and, not least, the maintenance of the morale of 
a depressed population The situation has served to bring home 
to the authorities and the people alike the urgent need for a 
considerable improvement in production as well as distribution, 
so as to raise the standard of living of the people 
The First World War, it is true, had affected Asiatic coun¬ 
tries considerably, but it did not demonstrate as directly or as 
forcibly as the Second the difficulties of the organisation of 
food supply or labour supply in the existing conditions. The 
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war showed that it is of the first importance to provide the 
workers with sufficient food In many areas the recruits to the 
Armed forces had to be given nutritious food m order to fit them 
for training. It was, moreover, made clear that the arrange¬ 
ments for training workers m sufficient numbers for employ 
ment in skilled trades could not be hastily improvised with the 
meagre resources available The lack of the necessary supply 
of skilled workers to meiease production was a grave draw¬ 
back m the war effort of most Asiatic countries It was no less 
evident that—notwithstanding the quick adaptability of Asia¬ 
tic workers and their undoubted aptitude for training for skilled 
trades, derived from secular traditions of fine craftsmanship— 
illiteracy is a severe handicap for employment in modern 
machine manufacture. The war served to drive home the lesson 
that poor physique and illiteracy are serious drawbacks, which 
Asiatic workers can be enabled to overcome only by long-term 
planning ior the development of the economies of the coun¬ 
tries concerned and the purposeful organisation of the neces¬ 
sary facilities It is evident that the lesson has not been lost 
on many of them, for m a number of cases authoritative plans 
have been or are being drawn up for reconstruction with a view 
to buildng social and economic policy on firmer foundations 
for the future. 

Reconstruction planning in China is inspired by Dr Sun 
Yat-sen’s well-known Thre^ People’s Principles Such planning 
received a great deal of attention during the war, notwithstand¬ 
ing the pressing preoccupations of the time Several state¬ 
ments on the social policy which reconstruction planning is 
designed to promote have been made during the war and since 
its termination Attention may be called here to a few of the 
more important of these statements In March 1943 the Minis¬ 
ter of Economic Affairs of the National Government gave an 
-outline of the plan for industrial development, which, he said, 
was based on the assumption that for practical reasons such 
developments would have, in the first instance, to be confined 
to China proper, or north China south of the Great Wall, parts 
of north-west China nearer to China proper, the Yangtse Valley, 
south and south-west China, and the three Manchurian north¬ 
east provinces and Sinkiang An essential preliminary would 
be the improvement and extension of communications in all 
these areas. Considering that the pre-war per capita national 
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income was estimated to be between 20 and 40 dollars a year, 
the financial resources available for development would neces* 
sarily be limited. It wa-, suggested that, nevertheless, pro¬ 
duction goals should be for the development of heavy and 
light industries and communications during the first 10 post¬ 
war years, divided into two periods of 5 years each, and pro¬ 
visional targets for the output of coal, steel, machinery, and 
minerals at the end of the fust and second 5-year periods were 
stated 

In September 1943 the Central Executive Committee of the 
Supervisory Committee of the Kuommgtang adopted two re¬ 
solutions lelatiug to post-war industrial development and to 
co-operation with friendly naiions for that purpose One of 
the resolutions recommended the following the formuiation 
by the Central Government, of a plan for industrialisation and 
its execution by well-defiued stages, the development of indus¬ 
try on efficient lines by State enterprise (in the case of indus¬ 
tries which are of a monopolistic character and others which 
might with advantage be controlled by the State) and by private 
enterprise (the State giving the necessary legal protection and 
providing various forms of assistance), the preservation and 
development of handicraft industries and industrial co-opera¬ 
tives, the development, in particular, of export industries, the 
adoption of measures designed to promote investment m indus¬ 
try; the adaptation of the Government’s fiscal, financial, and 
educational policy to the needs of industrialisation, the pro¬ 
vision by the undertakings of the necessary facilities for the 
technical training of their own staffs, the promotion of scientific 
and technical research, and recourse to foreign capital and 
technical assistance to promote industrialisation The other 
resolution recommended close eo-operation with friendly foreign 
nations in the promotion of industry and the removal of certain 
existing restrictions m respect of the employment of foreign 
capital or technical personnel, the provision of facilities, sub¬ 
ject to Government regulation, to aliens to finance their own 
■undertakings in China and to private individuals to seek foreign 
loans; and the determination by the Government of the cate¬ 
gories of State undertakings which might seek foreign finan¬ 
cial assistance in the form of loans or investments. 

The Supreme National Defence Council, at its 148th meet¬ 
ing held in Chungking in December 1944, resolved that in re« 
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construction planning provision should be made for State own¬ 
ership as well as private ownership, each functioning where 
best suited The resolution stated that enterprises such as- 
postal and telegraph services, arsenals, mints, important rail¬ 
ways and hydro-electric plants would continue to be operated 
by the Government, any other enterprise might be operated 
by private concerns either independently or jointly tilth the 
Government The working of all private concerns would, how¬ 
ever, be regulated by the Government and they would be given 
special assistance if they operated in conformity with official 
plans. Large-scale petroleum, iron and steel, shipping or other 
industrial undertakings, which the Government regarded as of 
special importance and which could not be operated by private 
enterprise alone, might be undertaken by the Government ex¬ 
clusively or jointly with private capital The resolution invited 
foreign capital to the country “in a spirit of equal and recip¬ 
rocal international co-operation'', and it was announced that 
in order to stimulate its flow certain previous restrictions had 
been removed 

Reference may also be made here to four statements on social 
policy, dealing respectively with the growth and distribution of 
the population, the regulation of conditions of labour, agraiian 
reform, and the organisation of social security, adopted by the 
Sixth Kuomingtang National Congress in May 1945 at Chung¬ 
king The statement on population policy envisaged the adop¬ 
tion of a number of measures calculated to increase the popula¬ 
tion, while ensuring at the same time that satisfactory standards 
of health and development are maintained Labour policy, 
according to the statement, should be based on the twin priiicr- 
pies of the sovereignty of the people and international co-opera¬ 
tion, and should aim at the development of the organisation of 
labour, the adoption of measures designed to enhance the status 
of labour and ameliorate the conditions of life of the workers, 
the promotion of co-operation between management and labour, 
the better organisation of labour supply, the increase of produc¬ 
tivity and the reinforcement of international labour relations for 
the organisation of social security on a broad basis With these 
<ttids in view the Congress called upon the Ministry of Social 
Affairs to draft proposals for reinforcing and extending exist¬ 
ing legislation or preparing new legislation, and urged that 
effect should be given to such proposals without delay. 
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With regard to labour relations, the principles enunciated 
in the statement were as follows all workers, with the excep¬ 
tion of those employed in munitions factories or those occupy¬ 
ing supervisory or managerial posts, to be encouraged to form 
their own trade organisation, trade unions to be free to combine 
to form national federations and to engage in collective bar¬ 
gaining or in negotiations for the settlement of industrial dis¬ 
putes; the system of contract labour to be abolished. 

The greater part of the statement related to the improve¬ 
ment of labour conditions in industry It was urged that mmii- 
mum rates of wages for the different trades should be fixed^ 
and that there should be no sex discrimination in the payment 
of wages, that the hours of work should be limited to 8 a day 
and 48 a week; that a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours and 
annual holidays with pay should be provided, that the employ¬ 
ment of women and child workers at night or in hazardous 
occupations or occupations involving considerable physical 
strain, such as the lifting of heavy weights, should be prohi¬ 
bited and that women workers should be granted maternity^ 
leave and free medical assistance at the time of childbirth. 
Measures for the proper enforcement of the Factory and Alines 
Acts, including, m particular, the sanitary provisions, were 
also recommended It was proposed that employets should 
be required to provide the necessary facilities for the promotion 
of the workers’ welfare, such as the institution of suitable 
hostels, the distribution of nourishing food, the establishment of 
recreational facilities, co-operative and other self-help societies, 
and nurseries for the workers ’ children, that profit-sharing, the 
distribution of bonus among the workers, and the partnership 1 
of workers with employers by the acquisition of shares in the 
undertakings m which thev are employed should be encouraged. 
that measures should be taken to promote the education of 
workers and improve their efficiency, that employers should be 
required to provide general education to their apprentices and 
young workers, in addition to technical training; and that pro¬ 
duction standards should be determined from time to time and 
“work contests” as well as other competitive tests should be 
organised in order'to encourage the workers’ efficiency and capa¬ 
city for invention. The Government was called upon to build 
up a system of social insurance, including the provision of 
benefits during sickness and compensation for employment iri- 
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jury, for the woikers, and to organise employment by the pro¬ 
vision of vocational guidance and placing services and other 
similar action 

The statement lecommended Ihe provision of facilities to the 
woiheis to enable them to take pait in public affairs and evercise 
their rights as voters in elections to the People’s Political Coun¬ 
cil, the National Assembly, and other bodies 

The statement also urged the Government to participate m 
the actmties of the International Labour Organisation and to 
promote the establishment of satisfactory international labour 
relations with a view to the building up of a system of social 
security on an international basis 

The policy statement on agrarian reform envisaged the deve¬ 
lopment of agricultural organisation, the reform of land laws, 
and the promotion of the farmers’ welfare Accordingly, the 
following measures were proposed rural development through 
the activities of agncultuial unions, the formation of which 
should be encouraged by the Government, the consolidation 
of the rural economy by eliinmating corrupt practices and en¬ 
couraging the farming population to exercise its democratic 
rights to elect representatives to public bodies, to propose 
ameliorative measures and to prevent the pursuance of a policy 
inimical to its interests, the establishment of primary, sec¬ 
ondary and higher educational institutions in rural aieas in 
order to enable them to produce the necessary leadership for 
social and cultural advancement, the breaking up of the larger 
estates and the distribution of the land among the people, the 
determination of the land rent, the bringing under Government 
control of the use, lease, division, transfer or inheritance of 
the land, with a view to tne transformation of the character of 
the rural economy, the provision of the necessary protection to 
tenant farmers, the reform and reorganisation of the land 
revenue system, the prohibition of moneylending at usurious 
rates of interest, the extension of co-operative credit societies; 
the improvement of the machinery for the grant of agricul¬ 
tural loans and the determination (in relation to prices of 
manufactured goods) and stabilisation of agricultural prices; 
the establishment of Government farms, the'formation of col¬ 
lective co-operative farms, and the gradual mechanisation of 
agriculture; the introduction of a system of voluntary labour 
service for the execution of soil protection, water conservancy. 
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and other agricultural piojects, the establishment of rural 
public health services, the provision of social assistance (poor 
relief, relief for the aged, promotion of child welfare), the im¬ 
provement of the nutrition of the rural population, and the? 
establishment of mutual benefit societies in ruial communities 
and the provision of facilities for their recreational activities 
The statement on the oigamsation of social security laid down 
an order ot priority m accordance with which measures should 
be taken for the safeguarding of the interests of the persons 
concerned The highest priority was to be accorded to demo¬ 
bilised servicemen and junior officers, and next, the needs of 
peasants with holdings of their own and tenant farmers, 
workers formerly employed in war industries and transport 
workers, and civil servants, m that order, were to bo 
taken into account The execution of large public works pro¬ 
jects for the purpose of stimulating general economic activity 
and providing opportunities for employment was particular v 
emphasised The importance of the proper co-ordmation of 
the technical training and placing services with the proposed 
public works schemes was likewise stressed 

The institution was envisaged of one or more schemes of 
social insurance (to cover the following risks accident, old 
age, disability and death, sickness and maternity, unemploy¬ 
ment), with contributions irom the employers and woikeis 
(from employers alone m the case of accident insurance) and 
also subsidies, where necessary, from the Government, and with 
benefits at rates fixed with reference to the contributions pan!. 
Social insurance was to be supplemented by enlarged social 
assistance in accordance with the Social Assistance Act The 
making of contributions in caoh or in kind by private indivi¬ 
duals and voluntary associations for the provision of social 
assistance was welcomed Particular attention was called to the 
urgency of providing such assistance to persons who have been 
deprived of gainful employment as a result of natural calami¬ 
ties or other unforeseen circumstances Social assistance was to 
take one or more of the following forms medical relief; the insti¬ 
tution of relief works, the remission or reduction of taxation j 
the grant of loans m cash or in kind, and institutional care. 
Lastly, the Kuomingtang National Congress urged that the ex¬ 
penditure on social security should be shown separately in the 
annual budget estimates of the Government, and that the neces- 
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sary revenue should be derived from death duties, the “war 
indemnity fund”, and international organisations for relief 
and rehabilitation 

The adoption of these statements marked an important step 
in the evolution of the social policy of the Kuommgtang National 
Congress It is the present practice in China to refer major 
questions of policy to the Congress, which meets every three or 
four years, or to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuommgtang, which is elected by the Congress and mee+s once 
a year, or to the Central Standing Committee of the Kuoming- 
tang, which meets weekly When a decision relating to policy 
has thus been taken, a Bill to give effect to it is prepared by the 
competent Ministry and submitted to the Legislative Yuan or 
to the Executive Yuan for approval 

A number of the principles laid down m the resolution of the 
Supreme National Defence Council and in the social policy 
statements of the Kuommgtang Congress have been embodied 
in Chapter XIII, dealing with fundamental national policies, 
of the new Constitution, which was adopted by the National 
Assembly on 25 December 1946 and is to come into effect on 
:25 December 1947 Part 3 (Articles 142-151) of this chapter 
hears on the development of the national economy, which is to 
he actuated by “the principle of the people’s livelihood” 1 and 
characterised by the equitable distribution of land and the con¬ 
trol of capital Among the principles specifically embodied in 
this part of Constitution are the establishment of the ^tato 
-ownership of land as a rule, and the protection of well-defined 
private rights therein where acquired in accordance with the 
law, the provision of special assistance by the State to peasant 
proprietors and small farmers in respect of the distribution of 
land, the establishment of State ownership of mines and of 
the natural resources for the production of power, the opera¬ 
tion by the public authorities, as a rule, of public utilities and 
other monopolistic enterprises and, where such enterprises are 
left to private management, the specification of the conditions 
in which they are to be operated, the establishment of State 
•control of private property and private enterprise where such 
control is deemed necessary for balanced economic develop¬ 
ment, the provision of assistance by the State to co-operative 

* The third of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People's Principles. 
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organisations and the establishment of State control of private 
banks In Part 4 (Articles 152-157) of the Constitution, which 
deals with social security, the following functions are attributed 
to the State • the provision of opportunities for employment 
for all persons capable of work, the enactment of labour legis¬ 
lation for the protection of rural as well as urban workers, and 
to enable them to improve thejr standard of living and in¬ 
crease their skill, the adoption of special measures for the 
protection of women and chilci workers, the statutory provi¬ 
sion of machinery for mediation and arbitration of disputes 
between management and laboi r, the establishment of a system 
of social insurance and a comprehensive network of institu¬ 
tions for the promotion of sanitation as well as the protection 
of the health of infants, and of a public medical service Under 
Part 5 of the Constitution, which bears on education and cul¬ 
ture, all children aged 6 to 12 years are entitled to primary 
school education free of cost, and persons above that age who 
have not had this advantage, to an equivalent education and 
the supply of text books (Article 160) 

The Ministry of Social Affairs states that measures are now 
being prepared to implement the four statements of the 
Kuomingtang Congress on social policy, and that priority is 
accorded to amendment of the Factory Act and the Trade 
Unions Act A comprehensive social insurance programme is 
also in preparation i 

On 1 May 3947, the Legislative Yuan passed an Act setting 
up a Supreme Economic Commission to plan the full utilisation 
of the country’s resources and to supervise economic affairs 
generally The members of the Commission will include the 
Prime Minister, all Ministers dealing with economic matters, 
the Director of the Chinese National Relief Organisation and 
the Governor of the Central Bank of China This body replaces 
the Supreme Economic Council which was set up in November 
1945 to promote, as rapidly as possible, the welfare of the 
Chinese people and to take steps to raise their standard of liv¬ 
ing. It was the Council’s mam function to devise measures for 
the fullest and most effective utilisation of the national resources, 
draw up the necessary plans hnd the main lines of policy, co¬ 
ordinate the economic activities of different Government de- 

* For fin account of this programme, see Report III, Problems of Sofa I 
Security, p, 26. 
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partments, and Teview from time to time the progress made and 
the results achieved The Council was given full authority over 
the economic activities of Government agencies, and its deci¬ 
sions were final. 

A five-year plan of economic reconstruction was prepared by 
the Central Planning Board of the Supreme National Defence 
Council, in co-operation with various Ministries of the Execu¬ 
tive Yuan, during 1944 and 1945 and was submitted to the 
Supreme Economic Council in 1946 Its approval by Presi¬ 
dent Clnang Kai-shek was announced in January 1947, and it 
has been referred to the Supreme Economic Council for execu¬ 
tion It is reported that the total expenditure involved will 
be about 22,000 million dollars at pre-war value, and that this 
cost will be financed as to one third by the State, as to one 
third by private interests m China, and as to the remaining 
third by foreign investment It is estimated that the execution 
of the plan will provide employment to 5 million men It is 
further stated that the development of transport will receive 
special attention and that nearly 40 per cent of the proposed 
total expenditure will be devoted to it, communications are 
regarded as the most important factor m the rehabilitation of 
the country, and a network of railways and roads reaching the 
remote parts of the interior is envisaged The development 
of the manufacturing industries, mining and metallurgy, power, 
water conservancy, and agriculture are placed next m order of 
importance The plan is also reported to envisage an increase 
in the production of wheat (by 5 million tons) and of animal 
protein foods (by 90 per cent for milk, 80 per cent for fish, 
30 per cent, for meat, and 25 per cent for eggs), as well as of 
cotton textiles It is proposed to spend nearly half the esti¬ 
mated total cost on imports from abroad of materials and equip¬ 
ment and on the services of foreign experts 

The initial steps to consider problems relating to the transi¬ 
tion from war to peace in industry in India were taken as early 
as June 1941, when an interdepartmental committee was set 
up for that purpose with provision to associate representatives 
of commercial and industrial interests, including labour, and 
economists from Indian universities in the deliberations. This 
committee was replaced in March 1943 by a Committee of the 
Viceroy’s Council, because it was felt that reconstruction 
planning had assumed such urgency as to need to be taken up 
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at the highest level by the Government as a “whole. Various 
committees consisting of representatives of the Central, provin¬ 
cial, and Indian State Governments as well as non-officials were 
set up at the same time to assist the Reconstruction Committee 
of Council 

This Committee has issued two reports, setting out not only 
the general objectives of planning, but also detailed plans for 
development m a number of fields, including agriculture and 
fisheries, trade, industry, communications, public health, and 
public instruction While these plans are provisional in charac¬ 
ter, in as much as they have to be finally accepted by the Cen¬ 
tral and provincial Governments with the necessary authority 
to give effect to them, they embody, nevertheless, the considered 
views of the departments concerned within the limits iu which 
it had proved practicable to determine and define such views, 
and are designed to provide guidance to the local authorities 
and industrialists as well as other agencies or individuals con¬ 
cerned who have to make their own arrangements pending fur¬ 
ther decision In addition to Gie Council’s two reports, various 
reports have been prepared and published by Central Govern¬ 
ment departments, provincial and State Governments, and com¬ 
missions or committees appointed to conduct special enquiries 
and make recommendations in lespect of such subjects as public 
health or educational development or the organisation of social 
security Prominent publicists have also gi\en a great deal of 
attention to ways and means of advancing the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country with a view to raising the standard of 
living of the people A group of industrialists have put for¬ 
ward what has since come to be widely known as the “Bombay 
Plan” Trade union organisations have also presented their 
proposals It is beyond the scope of this Report to consider all 
or even most of these plans A brief account of some of the 
more important of the proposals has been given elsewhere.* 
Reference will merely be made here to the mam lines of policy, 
as indicated principally in the reports of the Reconstruction 
Committee of Council, relating to agricultural and industrial 
development, and more particularly to labour matters, as well 
as to plans which have been or are being given effect to by the 

1 Bee 1 LO ; Wattime Labour Condtttons and Reconstructruction Planning 
is India, Studies and Reports, Series N S 2 (Montreal, 1946). 
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provincial Governments, with the aid of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, in order to counteract any unemployment and deflation 
that might follow the cessation ot wartime expenditure A com¬ 
mon basic policy for the comprehensive reorganisation of the 
entire agrarian framework and for planned industrial develop¬ 
ment, designed to bring about a substantial increase m pro¬ 
duction to three or four times its present level within a period 
of not moie than 25 years, imdeilies all the principal plans. 

A master plan proposing definite targets tor the increase of 
agricultural production is embodied in a memorandum on the 
development of agriculture and animal husbandry m India 
prepared by a committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
.Research. The plan provides for an increase in production by 
50 per cent m 10 years and by about 100 per cent, in 15 years. 
The capital expenditure envisaged is 10,000 million rupees 
over the whole period of 15 years, and the recurring annual ex¬ 
penditure is 250 million rupees The plan aims at the pro¬ 
duction of an adequate quantity of foods of all kinds for a 
balanced diet for the growing population and of raw materials 
for local industries and for export It is proposed that agra¬ 
rian reform for the purpose of bringing about the increase in 
production should include the stabilisation of the price of 
agricultural commodities at a level calculated to provide the 
necessary incentive for bringing additional land into cultiva¬ 
tion and for the general grading up of the means and technique 
of production, crop planning on a national basis, reform of 
land tenure in so far as the existing system lias proved to have 
a hampering effect on agricultural production, and measures 
to deal with absentee landlordism, the organisation of rural 
finance; and the establishment of a central authority for anti- 
erosion measures and measures to control plant and auimal 
diseases, as well as laud reclamation, afforestation or research 
projects of national importance 

The importance of a well-considered forest policy for agri 
cultural development is fully appreciated, and the proposed 
policy aims at the rehabilitation of Government-managed forests 
■to compensate for advance fellings during the war, the enforce¬ 
ment of measures to prevent erosion, and the extension of affore¬ 
station 

The development of fisheries, including the establishment of 
a central institute for research work on inland and marine 
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fisheries and training of personnel, and the promotion of facili¬ 
ties for conservation, storage, and transport are recommended. 

It is proposed that the organisation of co-operative societies 
should be extended to enable them to deal not only with rural 
finance but also agricultural production, including dairying, 
and urban handiciafts and small-scale industries, the grading 
and marketing of goods of different kinds, the distributive 
Itades, and the organisation of settlements m newly irrigated 
Areas The establishment ol a central advisory board, consist¬ 
ing of representatives of the Central, provincial and State Gov¬ 
ernments, for the organisation of educational propaganda for 
the extension of the co-operative movement is also recommended. 

The need for undertaking an educational campaign with the 
aid of broadcasting, films, gramophone records, exhibitions and' 
social recreational activity, for the purpose of inculcating a 
sense of social, national and international solidarity among the 
rural communities and of bringing about a change in their 
general outlook is particularly emphasised 

A detailed statement of policy concerning industrial develop¬ 
ment was issued by the Government of India in April 1945 
This statement points out that although industrial development 
is a provincial subject under the Government of India Act, 
1935, it is open to the Central Government to bring the develop¬ 
ment of specified industries under its control by declaration by 
law, if deemed expedient m the public interest The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act had provided for such a contingency, and 
accordingly, subject to the final decisions being made m consul¬ 
tation with the provinces and States, it is proposed to bring the 
following industries under Central control and to take the 
necessary legislative measuies for the purpose iron and steel, 
manufacture of prime movers, automobiles and tractors and 
transport vehicles, aircraft, shipbuilding and marine engineer¬ 
ing , electrical machinery, heavy machinery, such as textile, 
sugar, paper, mining, cement and chemical, machine tools, 
heavy chemicals and fine chemicals, chemical dyes, fertilisers 
and pharmaceutical drugs, electro-chemical industry; cotton 
and woollen textiles, cement; power alcohol; sugar; motor and 
aviation fuel, rubber manufacture; non-ferrous metals indus¬ 
try; electric power; coal, and radio-engineering. 

The Government, it is stated, has decided to take positive 
steps to encourage and promote the rapid industrialisation of 
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the country to the fullest extent possible In this process, heavy- 
industries, which constitute the foundation of modern industrial 
life, must take high priority, while at the same time a balanced 
plan in which consumption goods will have a due place will 
need to be worked out A mam question to be considered in 
the determination of industrial policy is the extent to which 
the State should take part m industrial enterprise In India, 
ordnance factories, public utilities, and railways are owned and 
operated by the State The Government has also decided that 
the bulk generation of electric power should as far as possible 
be a State concern Basic industries, including aircraft, auto¬ 
mobiles and tractors, chemicals and dyes, iron and steel, prime 
movers, transport vehicles, electrical machinery, machine-tools, 
electro-chemical and non-ferrous industries may be nationalised 
if sufficient capital is not forthcoming Manufactures, such 
as salt, in which the tax element is more important than the 
profit element may also oc nationalised The coal mining in¬ 
dustry represents a special case which will have to be examined 
and dealt with separately All other industries will be left 
to private enterprise under varying degrees of control Indus 
tries of national importance such as shipbuilding and the manu¬ 
facture of locomotives will be run by the State as well as by 
private interests Normally, State enterprises will be managed 
by the State, but m special cases the possibility of management 
through private ageneies for a limited period may have to be 
explored In some cases, State enterprises may be operated 
through public corporations 

With a view to preparing the ground for industrial develop¬ 
ment, the Government has taken steps to ensure the co-ordinated 
development of transport facilities and the development of 
scientific and technical research. The Government will provide 
various forms of assistance to industry, and it will take power 
to institute a system of controls Agricultural development 
will be undertaken almost wholly under the auspices of the 
State, because the bulk of the agriculturists are not in a posi¬ 
tion to provide the necessary capital; and machinery with 
provision for the representation of the various interests con¬ 
cerned will be set up, after necessary consultations, with the 
object of ensuring a reasonable standard of living for the 
workers, preventing excessive private profits, extending ex¬ 
ternal and internal markets, avoiding the unhealthy coneen- 
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tration of assets in monopolistic fashion, and providing suffi¬ 
cient facilities for technical training, particularly m the case 
of persons belonging to minority and less advanced groups. 

In October 1946, the Government set up an Advisory Planning 
Board to review all the plans which had been put forward under 
oliicial as well as unofficial auspices and to make recommenda¬ 
tions for the further co-ordmation and improvement of the 
airangements for planning, the definition of objectives and 
allocation of priorities, and the development of the planning 
machineiy, to meet future needs The report of the Board 
was published m Januaiy 1947 The recommendations of the 
Board included the following the establishment of a full- 
time Planning Commission of three to five members directly 
responsible to the Cabinet as a ivhole, with a central statistical 
office attached to it, and of a consultative body composed of 
the members of the Commission and representatives of the 
piovmces, States, industry, agriculture and other interests, 
to meet at regular intervals to discuss the Commission’s pro¬ 
posals, a sufficient increase in agricultural production to m*ef 
The needs of food supply for the population and of raw materials 
for industry, the adoption of measures to prevent the increased 
agricultural output from falling in the hands of middlemen, 
the enactment of legislation for the development of large-scale 
industries for which a system of contiols is required, and the 
comprehensive regulation, without delay, of the condmons of 
work in all industries The Board’s report stressed m paiti- 
cular the urgent need for action to overcome the gieat shortage 
in the country at the present time of all categories of trained 
technical personnel 

Finally, reference may be made to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments’ plans The plans of the Central Goiernment are de¬ 
signed to co-ordinate and supplement the projects of the pro¬ 
vincial and Indian State Governments Several provinces have 
published their own reconstruction projects, which as a rule 
provide for a 5-year plan of development concerning agricul¬ 
ture, public works, animal husbandry, fisheries, co-operation, 
forestry, public health, industries, education, and public admi¬ 
nistration. These plans are intended to pave the way for a 
succession of similar plans. At tire time of writing, with the 
exception of the North-West Frontier Province, all the proving 
eial Governments had selected the projects to which it was pro- 
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posed to give immediate effect. The proposed expenditure by 
provincial Governments on development plans during the two 
years 1945-1947 is 863 9 million rupees These projects in¬ 
clude a large number for the expansion of staff and for increas¬ 
ing the supply of trained personnel. Other aspects of develop¬ 
ment generally emphasised include the expansion of the agri¬ 
cultural and veterinary departments, hydro-electric and elec¬ 
tricity projects, and irrigation, afforestation, soil-conservation, 
agriculture and fisheries projects 

Most, if not all of these measures and proposals would doubt¬ 
less require to be modified as a result of the decision taken to 
establish two States in India in the area to which the Go\em¬ 
inent of India Act of 1935 applied, but the information collected, 
and the spade work done, for the preparation of the plans for 
reconstruction by the Central, provincial and State Govern¬ 
ments should be of immense benefit to the new Governments 
when thej begin to apply themselves from 15 August 1947, the 
appointed date for their inauguration, to instituting measures 
for the amelioration of the economic condition and well-being 
of their respective peoples, m accordance with their declared 
aim and policy 

Siam's production of foodstuffs in excess of the immediate 
needs of its population places it in a fortunate position, since 
there is little likelihood m the immediate future of an abate¬ 
ment of the present demand for food imports in many parts of 
the world In order to iacilitate the transport of rice, high 
priority is being given to the repair of the transport system, 
which is being actively carried out It was reported early m 
1947 that a Bill would shortly be submitted to the National 
Parliament for the purpose of authorising the execution of the 
Chainat Dam project, which, by controlling the Chao Pliya 
River, is expected to increase the cultivation of the central plain 
and make it possible to grow two crops of rice a year The 
arrangements for the construction of the dam are well advanced; 
a team of engineers has been sent to the site to make detailed 
surveys, and 30 engineers have been chosen to go to the United 
States and study the operation of various dams. The proposed 
irrigation dam is the largest single construction project ever 
undertaken in Siam. It is estimated that it will cost 600 
million baht and will take 7 years to complete, and orders have 
already been placed abroad for iron and steel equipment to the 
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value of over 160 million baht. More than 600 houses are to bfr 
built alongside the dam site for housing the workers to be em¬ 
ployed on the work Other projects of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment are being continued, though some have had to be curtailed 
and slowed down on account of the exigencies of the war. 

The restoration of normal life in Burma has been the prin¬ 
cipal concern of the Government since its resumption of power 
at the end of the war It is known, however, that during the 
war years the Government prepared various plans for *the 
economic and social reconstruction of the country, designed 
to raise the standard of living of the people. It seems prob¬ 
able that these plans will be substantially recast before they 
are implemented, and declarations of policy made by the Gov¬ 
ernment recently leave no doubt that it will devote consider¬ 
able effort to the development of social policy. 

In Ceylon, the economic depression during the inter*war 
period had already demonstrated the need for development, 
which was further emphasised by wartime experience Au 
economic development programme was adopted in 1935, cal¬ 
culated to promote the organisation of agriculture primarily 
for food production for the home market, the growth of secon¬ 
dary industries to meet the local demand, and a fuller use of 
the animal, fishery, forestry, and mineral resources of the 
country A comprehensive post-war reconstruction plan deal¬ 
ing with agriculture, industry and commerce, labour, commu¬ 
nications, public works, health, education, local administration, 
and home affairs, invohmg an estimated outlay of approxi¬ 
mately 1,739 million rupees and a recurring annual expendi¬ 
ture of about 154 million rupees, is under consideration. The 
commencement of the war in the Far East upset the equili¬ 
brium of the employment market and an acute labour shortage 
was experienced for the first time With the end of the war, 
however, efforts were made to absorb the men thrown out of 
employment into civilian employment 1 It is stated that al¬ 
though these efforts have not proved wholly successful, large- 
scale unemployment has not as yet resulted, probably owing 
to the prevailing high prices for tea and coconut and the largo 
demand for agricultural products Instructions have been 

‘For example, by reinstating ex-servicemen m their civilian jobs, grant¬ 
ing special concessions in respect of age, educational qualifications, etc,, 
for admission to Government service, and providing facilities for further 
education and for the resettlement of disable*! men. 
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issued by the Government for restarting work on various pro¬ 
jects which were suspended daring the war years and for m 
tensifymg work on others These projects include a hydro¬ 
electric scheme and a number of irugatioii works The Town 
and Country Planning Ordmjnce of 1946 piovides for the 
creation of a National Planning Commission to regulate land 
development and to prepare schemes for slum clearance and 
the construction of workers’ houses The Commission on Social 
Services, in its report issued m February 1947, recommended 
that the Government should adopt a policy of reducing ex¬ 
penditure on public works during a boom and increasing it m 
a depression 

Immediately after the liberation of Indo-Chma, the French 
^Government drew up a 10-year plan for industrial development, 
which aims at augmenting veiy considerably the economic re¬ 
sources of the country b\ tlio establishment of power plants 
.and of certain conversion industries (chiefly chemical and smelt¬ 
ing), the extension of mining, and the organisation of public 
works A 5-year plan to meet the more immediate require¬ 
ments was also prepared, which envisages an expenditure of 
about 2,000 million piastres, mainly on public works, housing, 
-education, and agriculture 

The policy of the Malayan Government is m the first place 
to restore pre-war economic conditions This calls in parti¬ 
cular for the repair of transport equipment, an increase m local 
food production, and the rehabilitation of the rubber, tiu, and 
pineapple export industries The Government plans to provide 
loans for rehabilitating the tm mining industry, which, together 
with the rubber industry, is considered basic to the economic 
recovery of the country It was at first thought that the resto¬ 
ration of the 1941 level of tin production would be almost com¬ 
plete by the end of 1949, but owing to such difficulties as the 
shortage of trained supervisory personnel and skilled workers, 
the delay in imports of machinery, and the lack of transport 
equipment, the estimated period has been extended by a further 
two years During 1943 and 1944, a rubber committee, com¬ 
posed of representatives of the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and the United States, drew up 
plans for securing rubber from South-east Asia immediately 
after the war, and orders for equipment for the Malayan rubber 
industry were placed in the United Kingdom and Australia. 
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A National Development Corporation has been established in 
the Philippines, which is financed by the Government and is in 
charge of the execution of reconstruction plans Two large- 
scale industrial development programmes have been drawn up. 
one for short-term emergency reconstruction and development; 
and a more ambitions 5, 10, and 15-year programme for the co¬ 
ordinated development of the natural resources of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands and foi the establishment of a wide variety of 
industries The Corporation already controls a number of 
industries m and around Manila Under the Philippine lie- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (sponsored by the United States), a 
total of 120 million dollars will be paid by the United States 
Government for the restoration of public property (a 4-year 
programme of construction and lepair of highways, ports and 
harbours, public buildings and public health services) It is 
reported that the Government is also carrying out an exten¬ 
sive programme to improv" the condition of both industrial and 
agricultural workers Laige estates are being broken up, the 
owners being suitably compensated This scheme is, however, 
faced with several difficulties, not least among them being the 
heavy cost of making the land suitable for development by 
small farmers The execution of the scheme is therefore ex¬ 
pected to take several years 

A great deal of attention is thus being given to reconstruc¬ 
tion planning in Asiatic countries m the Far Eastern region, 
although the immediate preoccupation in those areas which 
were under enemy occupation during the war is naturally the 
restoration of normal conditions In these areas, no less than 
elsewhere, the war has had the effect of demonstrating the im¬ 
portance of economic development for the maintenance of politi¬ 
cal stability Economic and social development may therefore 
be expected to assume a prominent place m the activities of the 
Governments concerned Indeed, especially in several of the 
smaller countries of South-east Asia, such development is 
urgently necessary, for without a substantial increase in the 
volume of available employment, there will he little scope for 
the active pursuit of a progressive labour policy The pressing 
need for action designed to bring about the amelioration of 
the economic condition of the masses was particularly emphas¬ 
ised in a report which the Asian Relations Conference, held 
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at New Delhi in March-April 1947, adopted on the question 
ot the transition from a colonial to a national economy. 

Need for the Elaboration of Labour Policy 

The cuirent trends of reconstruction planning in Asiatic 
countries provide a sffiucient indication of the importance of 
the economic and social developments which may be expected 
to result as the plans are gradually carried into effect. These 
developments will doubtless call for the elaboration of an ap¬ 
propriate labour policy The formulation of such a policy 
is a continuing task in which each new situation is dealt with 
as it arises, the numerous problems involved are reviewed in 
detail, priorities are assigned, and a solution for each pressing 
problem is found m terms of the prevailing conditions, local, 
regional, and global The present Conference provides a suit¬ 
able opportunity to initiate the necessary discussions. 

In the past, the International Labour Organisation has ad¬ 
mittedly made a noteworthy contribution to the evolution of 
social policy in Asiatic countries In his report on his visit 
to the East, the former Director of the International Labour 
Office, Sir Harold Butler, was able to state. “ the incipient 
labour codes of every Asiatic country bear plain traces of the 
inspiration derived from Geneva Wherever I went, I found 
Government offices well supplied with the literature of the 
International Labour Office, and Ministers and officials res¬ 
ponsible for labour matters anxious to preserve and develop 
their contact with it ” Di T K Djang, Chief of the Bureau 
of Factory and Mining Inspection in the Chinese Ministry of 
Social Affairs, has observed ‘‘As early as 26 February 1931, 
less than two months after the [Chinese Factory] Act was 
promulgated, the Ministry of Industries invited the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office to send experts on factory legislation and 
inspection to give technical assistance and advice on the orga¬ 
nisation of factory inspection A Mission .. accordingly visit¬ 
ed China in the autumn of that year. They spent much time 
investigating industrial conditions in Shanghai and elsewhere 
and made valuable recommendations to the Minis try, consi¬ 
derably influencing the course of Chinese factory inspection .. 
The International Labour Organisation gave much valuable 
assistance to the cause of the regulation of industrial condi- 
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tions m China at a time when its help was greatly needed.” 
A similar tribute to the Organisation for its services to India 
was paid by the late Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, who was for 
a time Member m charge of Labour in the Viceroy’s Council, 
when he publicly stated at a meeting in July 1934 in London 
that whatever improvement had taken place in the conditions 
of workers m India in recent years had been largely due to 
India’s association with the International Labour Organisation. 
He also said that he was inclined to attribute to that connec¬ 
tion even the appointment of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India. 

An account of the provisions of the International Labour 
Conventions and Recommendations which are in force in Asiatic 
countries represented at this Conference will be found in Re¬ 
port III, but the influence of the Organisation in these coun¬ 
tries is not to be measured solely by legislation. That influence 
is to no small extent derived fiom the creation of a climate 
congenial to the methodical discussion of labour questions with 
the object of achieving concrete results on the basis of precise 
information In the preceding chapters, an attempt has been 
made to provide a general survey of some of the mam problems 
to be dealt with in the consideration of labour policy with 
special reference to the existmg conditions in Asiatic countries. 
The problems raised may be usefully enumerated at this stage 

(1) Immediate measure^ for assistance by the public autho¬ 
rities to improve the condition of primary producers; 

(2) The nature of international assistance required m res¬ 
pect of rural reconstruction, 

(3) The formulation of a policy for improving the conditions 
of the primary producer by means of the co-operative movement, 
in particular 

(a) the place of co-operation in social policy, 

(b) the possibilities and limitations of co-operative organi¬ 
sation , 

(c) the conditions of development of co-operative organi¬ 
sations ; 

(d) relations between co-operative organisations and the 
public authorities; 

(4) Special aspects* of the organisation of the employment 
* service; 
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(5) Possibilities of making arrangements m leading indus¬ 
trial countries for the trai ung ol Asiatic workers, and the prin¬ 
cipal points to be taken into account in making provision for 
such training abroad m the light of the wartime experience of 
the training of Chinese woikers in the United States and Indian 
workers m the United Kingdom, 

(6) The organisation of vocational training facilities; 

(7) The regulation of the employment of children and young 
persons and of women, particularly in respect of 

( а) the admission of childien and young persons to em¬ 
ployment in different fields of economic activity, and 
the effective enforcement of the necessary regulations, 
including the organisation of administrative services, 

(б) methods of maternity protection, 

(c) measures to promote the general education and voca¬ 
tional training of women and th open to them in in¬ 
creasing measure occupations other than those involv¬ 
ing rough and heavy work, 

( d ) measures for the protection of the health of women 
workers engaged m work involving considerable phy¬ 
sical strain, 

(e) adequate admmistiative arrangements for giving effect 
to a policy designed to promote the employment of 
women, 

(8) The collection and compilation of statistical data on 
labour questions, 

(9) Workers’ housing, 

(10) The organisation and lcgulation of industrial relations* 

(11) The mam problems concerning the enforcement of labour 
measures, including more particularly labour inspection. 

To this list should be added the questions suggested in the 
reports on the other three items on the agenda On many of 
these questions, as will be clear from the reports submitted by 
the Office to the present Conference, international regulations 
have, been adopted The mam issue before regional confer¬ 
ences of this kind is to consider the steps to be taken to raise 
the existing local standards to the general international stand¬ 
ards The Conference to be held in China in 1948 provides a 
suitable opportunity to indicate these steps with some degree 
of precision. The present Conference might determine the 
questions which should be proposed for placing on the agenda 
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of the 1948 regional Conference In the reports submitted to 
the present Conference, the Office has confined itself to draw¬ 
ing attention to the questions which seemed to call for special 
consideration in the light of local conditions and has refrained 
from attempting to lay down an order of priorities 
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